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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

Bj  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Cvyler. 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  27, 1884. 

I  made  a  brief  flitting  this  week  to  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  to  show  our  British  brother,  Newman 
Hall,  the  beauties  of  that  peerless  spot,  and  to 
meet  the  United  States  Commissioners  on  In¬ 
dian  affairs,  who  were  in  session  there,  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley— the  “  lord  of  the  manor”  of 
Mohonk,  with  all  its  adjoining  acres— is  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  extended  the 
hospitalities  of  his  delightful  hotel  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  For  three  days  such  practical  friends  of 
the  red  men  as  Gen.  Whittlesey,  Gen,  Clinton 
B.  Fisk,  Mr.  Herbert  Welch,  Capt.  Pratt  of 
Carlisle,  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  and  several  others, 
counselled,  prayed,  and  planned  together  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Indian.  It  is  a  perplexing 
problem,  which  has  been  made  worse  by  both 
avarice  and  whiskey;  but  these  sagacious 
brethren  and  sisters  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
the  wisest  solution. 

That  Brother  Hall  should  have  been  charm¬ 
ed  with  Mohonk,  goes  without  saying.  We 
climbed  the  rustic  tower  on  Eagle  Cliff,  just  as 
the  sun  was  descending  behind  the  purple 
Kattskills.  Old  “Sky-top”  put  on  a  grim 
smile  as  the  rays  plaj'ed  over  his  rocky  counte¬ 
nance.  Sweeping  his  eye  over  the  twain  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Rondout  and  the  Wallkill,  with  the 
environment  of  mountains  and  the  crystal  lake 
beneath  us,  Mr.  Hall  exclaimed  “Well,  I  am 
ready  to  confess  that  this  is  tlie  most  ex<iui- 
sitely  picturesque  landscai)e  I  have  ever  seen 
in  America.”  He  is  enjoying  his  visit  among 
the  Christian  folk  of  our  land  vastly ;  and  he 
took  solid  satisfaction  in  making  that  earnest 
plea  for  the  vitality  of  the  Atonement  as  the 
core  of  Christianity  in  his  address  before  the 
ministers  of  Boston  last  Monday  morning. 
The  secret  of  the  success  of  Spurgeon,  Moody, 
and  Hall,  lies  in  the  fact  that  tlieir  discourses 
are  saturated  with  the  gospel  of  atoning  blood. 

Wherever  companies  of  thoughtful  jjeople 
have  gathered  this  season,  and  the  political 
outlook  has  been  calmly  discussed,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  a  detached  an<l  drifting  state 
of  mind  in  regard  to  both  the  old  parties.  The 
issues  that  so  sharply  divided  them  once,  are 
obsolete.  On  several  questions  both  party 
platforms  are  evasive ;  on  others  they  are  sim¬ 
ilar ;  on  still  others  they  are  both  equally  cow¬ 
ardly.  Most  of  the  “  practical  politicians  ”  on 
both  sides  are  keenly  intent  upon  the  sjioils. 
W' here  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake,  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent 
in  actual  bribery,  especially  in  the  doubtful 
States,  will  be  frightful.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
honest  citizens  will  conscientiously  refuse  to 
vote  for  either  of  the  two  leading  candidates. 
People  keep  their  own  coun.sel  this  year,  and 
the  left  hand  will  hardly  find  out  how  the 
right  hand  is  voting. 

My  own  observation  has  been  that  a  very 
large  number  will  quietly  drop  their  ballots 
for  Gov.  St.  John.  They  will  do  this  in  spite 
of  the  absurd  resolutions  of  the  Prohibition 
Convention  in  favor  of  female  suffrage  and 
against  taxing  alcoholic  li<iuors.  There  are 
even  some  who  like  Dr.  Crosby,  regard  Prohi¬ 
bition  as  “  a  blunder  and  a  farce,”  but  who,  yet, 
like  him,  will  vote  for  the  Prohibition  nominee 
simply  because  they  a<lmire  his  clean,  honest 
character,  and  his  fearless  devotion  to  a  moral 
principle.  In  the  meantime  the  duty  of  godly 
citizens  in  all  the  parties  (and  outside  of  the 
parties)  is  to  keep  cool,  to  rebuke  all  detected 
frauds,  to  “  scratch  ”  dishonorable  can<lidates, 
and  to  give  to  (ionscience  the  decision  at  the 
ballot  box. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  all  rejoice 
when  the  disgu.sting  and  demoralizing  cam- 
l>aign  is  over.  Hai)i)y  is  the  man  who  can  dive 
into  it  very  deci>ly,  and  yet  come  ui>  clenn. 
The  ballot  is  a  tremendous  trust;  but  “torch¬ 
lights  ”  do  not  shed  much  illumination  on  the 
wisest  way  to  cast  it.  The  next  Constitutional 
Amendment  that  will  be  in  order  will  bi‘ one 
for  extending  the  Pn'sidential  term  to  six 
years,  and  luohibiting  any  reideclion.  Tlie.se 
<iuadrennial  sewer-oi>enings  l)reed  a  fearful 
amount  of  malaria ;  the  country  hardly  recov¬ 
ers  from  one  attack  before  another  is  impcml- 
ing.  As  long  as  we  give  our  Presidiuits  a  vaster 
power  of  pecuniary  i>atronagc  than  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Euroi>e  put  together,  we  must 
exi>ect  a  tierce  conflict  over  their  election.  The 
I>urse  and  the  stomach  are  more  clamorous 
than  conscienct‘;  an«l  this  campaign  is  thus  far 
exhibiting  an  unusual  amount  of  calumny, 
falsehood,  and  t«‘rgiversation.  But  lest  I  be 
set  down  as  a  i>essimi.st,  I  will  cut  short  what  I 
have  simi)ly  recorded  as  my  own  inq>artial  ob¬ 
servations.  “Aunty,”  siiid  the  dwellers  in  a 
frontier  cabin  many  years  ago,  to  an  old  lady 
who  was  terribly  frightened  by  an  incursion  of 
tomahawking  savages,  “Aunty,  don't  be  wor¬ 
ried  ;  <iod  rehiiiK.”  “  Do  you  think  that  I  don’t 
know  that  ?  ”  rei)licd  the  old  lady ;  “  what  I’m 
afeered  of  is  them  jilaijneij  liijius." 


THE  UBERAIi  .MOVEMENT  IN'  THE  ROMAN 
(  ATHOLIC  (  Hl'RCH. 

[Our  correspondent  in  Naples  seiuls  us  tin* 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  liiin  l>y 
an  evangelical  Christian,  a  Briti.sh  suhject,  who 
r<*8ides  in  Rome,  com*erning  an  article  contributed 
to  our  columns,  published  in  the  issue  of  JulySl. 
entithsl  “  The  Liberal  Movement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy.”  Our  corrt>spondent  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  to  him  is  a 
gentleman  singularly  free  from  narrowness,  and 
one  who  hails  every  good  word  and  work  with  great 
catholicity.] 

Aug.  1884. 

...  I  have  read  the  article  in  The  New  York 
Evaxuelist  entitled  “  The  Liberal  Movement 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy,”  with 
great  care.  The  article,  by  whoever  written  or 
inspired,  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  move¬ 
ment  from  an  Eju.scoi'alian  High  Churchman’s 
I)oint  of  view’.  The  estimates  fotiml  in  it,  both 
of  Savarese  and  CamiKdlo,  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  among  the  workers  in  Rome. 
What  it  especially  fails  to  bring  out  for  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  particularly  for  Presbyterian,  read¬ 
ers,  is  that  the  strong  leaven  of  Romanism 
still  remains.  The  article  states  that  “  Mon¬ 
signor  Savarese  [on  the  yth  of  December  last], 
for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  love  of  country, 
renounced  the  Vatican,  and  took  the  commun¬ 
ion  in  the  American  Episcojial  church” — St. 
Paul’s.  A  stranger  entering  St.  Paul’s  chaiiel 
(the  .American  Eiiiscojial  church  referred  to) 
would  hardly  detect  any  difference  between  it 
and  an  ordinary  Romish  chai>el.  The  crucifix, 
the  altar,  the  priestly  vestments,  are  alike. 
The  kneeling  before  the  altar  indicates  a  view 
of  “the  Presence,”  such  as  no  true  Protestant 
can  accept.  The  writer  of  the  article  admits 
that  in  Savarese’s  religious  views  confession 
has  its  phu'e,  though  it  is  not  obligatory.  Here 
is  the  sentence  in  which  this  a<lmission  o<*curs ; 
“  Priestly  celibacy,  yiopn/nr  t'*>nfe.<si<ni,  feast 
days  and  fast  days,  ha  [Savarese]  does  not  re¬ 
gard  as  essential,  and  in  these  and  kindred 


Church  rules  would  allow  freedom  of  opin¬ 
ion.”  The  italics  are  my  own.  Presbyterians 
might  as  soon  be  expected  to  aid  a  High 
Church  movement  as  this  one.  The  special 
difference  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  [the  Savarese  movement]  is  from  Rome 
outwards,  instead  of  being  Romeieards.  Both 
substantially  meet  at  a  point.  Protestants  cer¬ 
tainly  may  freely  express  their  satisfaction 
with  such  a  movement,  .so  far  as  it  goes;  but 
they  are  not  justified  in  supporting  it  when  so 
many  other  enterprises  on  a  broad  evangelical 
basis  are  in  need  of  help.  You  may  do  a  very 
imiK)rtant  service  in  warning  the  readers  of 
The  New  York  Evangelist  to  this  effect.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  progress  out  from  Romanism, 
but  I  mark  the  Romish  elements  remaining. 
It  is  distinctly  an  “Old  Catholic”  movement. 
Its  tendencies  and  prospects  may  be  best  esti¬ 
mated  by  comparing  it  with  the  “  Old  Catho¬ 
lic  ”  movement  in  Germany,  France,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland.  It  would  not  be  rash  to  say  that  the 
movement  in  Italy  is  likely  to  come  to  less 
than  in  Germany. 


WASTE  OF  TIME  I.N  (OLLEOE  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir,  Y'our  editorial  in  to-day’s  i-ssue 
upon  the  “  Paucity  of  Students  in  our  Col¬ 
leges,”  makes  good  suggestions;  but  some 
other  reasons  for  that  “  paucity  ”  occur  to  me, 
even  profoundly  impress  me.  I  have  an  opin¬ 
ion,  and  could  state  facts  to  justify  it,  that 
many  parents  and  some  thoughtful  young  men 
are  reiielled  from  the  college  course  by  the 
iraste  of  time  and  the  percersion  of  opjs)rtu)uties 
that  are  eharacteristie  of  college  life.  They  are 
simply  disgusted  at  so  much  of  this  gaming  at 
ball  and  boat  and  foot-race,  and  as  they  well 
know,  more  privately,  at  whist  and  poker. 
These,  together  witli  the  hazing  nonsense  and 
crime,  all  fully  reported  in  our  papers,  make 
the  impression  upon  parents  that  the  college 
campus,  .study-room  and  recitation-room,  have 
not  the  atmosjihere  of  husiness-like  earnestness 
that  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
highe.st  tyiie  of  manhood.  A  few  complete 
their  course  well  developed  and  full  of  prom¬ 
ise.  But  Dr.  McCosh  is  reported  as  saying  that 
not  more  than  one  in  ten,  when  graduated,  is 
really  worth  the  time  and  money  spent  uj)on 
him !  That  one,  he  adds,  is  worth  to  the  world 
all  that  has  been  spent  on  the  whole  ten,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  But  the  outside  world 
sees  the  other  nine,  and  i>oints  the  finger. 

.A  young  man  of  but  seventeen  years,  about 
to  enter  college,  i«i8.sed  a  night  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  college  where  he  expected  to  en¬ 
ter  in  a  few  days,  and  turned  away  homeward 
the  next  day,  saying  “  The  students,  as  a  whole, 
ai)i)ear  so  trifling  and  boyish  that  it  seems  like 
lowering  one’s  dignity  to  turn  from  the  ear¬ 
nest  business  worhl  outside,  to  join  them.” 
The  young  man  who  goes  into  business  with 
his  father,  or  enters  a  business  house  at  the 
bottom  to  learn  it  all,  and  does  it  with  an  ear- 
nc.stness  that  will  make  him  acceiitable  and 
promise  success,  has  very  little  time  for  set 
ball-matches  and  boat-races,  or  for  hazing 
green  clerks  that  may  come  into  the  establish¬ 
ment.  .And  the  proi)rietor  of  a  business  with 
‘200  employes  would  scout  the  suggestion  that 
he  could  not  so  control  his  i«en  as  to  {trevent 
their  playful  pranks  from  seriously  interfering 
with  business.  He  will  have  attention  to  his 
affairs  by  some  means,  or  close  his  doors.  He 
looks  with  those  same  business  eyes  into  the 
college  halls,  and  (‘annot  l)c  i>ersuaded  that  all 
that  he  lu'ars  is  a  nei*essity  of  college  life.  If 
that  man  luqipens  to  have  ten  sons,  with  the 
prosj)ect  that  only  one  of  the  ten  would  come 
out  of  college  a  real  manly  man,  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  i>ut  the  wliole  ten  to  business 
than  to  risk  even  the  half  of  them  in  such  a 
school  of  idleness  .and  waste  as  he  feels  col- 
leg«‘  to  be. 

I  am  not  si>inning  this  out  of  an  inventive 
i)rain.  So  I  hear  i>arents  and  young  men  talk. 
I  must  not  be  interpreted  as  si)eaking  against 
tin*  utility  of  the  college  course,  nor  as  deny¬ 
ing  to  students  legitimate  and  useful  <*ollege 
sjHjrts.  They  who  know  me  know  that  I  am 
on<*  of  the  most  earnest  advf>cates  of  the  C(d- 
lege  <’ourse.  I  have  intliienceil  several  young 
men  in  tlieir  decision  to  go  to  college  this  very 
y«‘ar. 

No  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  answer  me 
by  saying  that  a  <a, liege  is  a  very  different  af¬ 
fair  to  manage  from  a  business  house;  that 
stinlents  are  sedentary,  and  have  more  need  of 
refreshing  sports  than  clerks  and  journeymen. 
I  have  all  that  in  mind.  But  the  students  do 
not  need  these  time-wasting,  money-consum¬ 
ing,  and  attention-distracting  matches  with 
other  (‘olh'ges.  A  distnicted  mind  makes  no 
progress.  Presiilent  Porter  has  Just  said 
wholesome  things  on  this  topic.  These  “Col¬ 
lege  NiiH's,”  as  a  matter  of  refreshment,  limit 
it  to  nine  out  of  that  whole  college.  Let  there 
be  nines  enough  in  every  college,  even  in  every 
class,  to  give  all  something  to  do  besides  cheer 
the  others  and  bet  on  them,  enough  to  give  all 
the  interest  tlnit  is  necessary  from  rivalry 
among  themselves.  As  to  cards,  I  am  not  tis 
bitter  as  some  against  them  (though  I  never 
played  a  game  with  them);  but  if  play  with 
them  has  been  the  habit  of  the  studiMit’s  home, 
let  him  leave  the  cards  there.  Whist  is  not 
the  kiml  of  refreshment  that  one  of  .sedentary 
habits  needs.  He  netsls  all  out-of-doors,  or  an 
airy  gymnasium. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  intim.ate  that  the  task 
of  the  <*ollege  faculty  in  trying  to  maintain 
order,  is  an  easy  one.  Much  less  wouhl  I  .sug¬ 
gest  how  I  would  do  it  if  I  were  in  their  pla«H'. 
But  I  do  know  that  Imsiness  men  look  at  these 
things  as  I  have  .stated,  ami  on  that  aecount 
are  slow  to  send  their  sons.  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  only  a  few  things  that  cannot  be 
done;  and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
suppression  of  extreme  disorders  and  distract¬ 
ing  hazing  nonsense,  and  the  promotion  of  a 
business-like  earnestness  as  characteristic  of 
a  college  as  a  whole,  are  among  the  things 
that  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Jamf-s  H.  Taylor. 

R*'me.  N.  Y.,  ^5.  1kh4. 


RIBHT,  AFTER  ALL. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  heartily  to  commend 
one's  self.  I  made  proof  of  this  one  rlay  lately, 
when  I  read  an  article  in  The  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist  about  “<lriving  right  along.”  That  is 
just  what  I  did,  though  t  here  was  a  good  deal  of 
doubtful  talkan<l  head  shaking  at  my  expense, 
and  I  was  myself  somewhat  uncertiiin  whether 
I  deserved  praise  or  blame  for  my  driving.  I 
am  very  apt  to  be  that  way.  I  supjHjse  I  de- 
l*end  too  much  on  what  others  think  of  me, 
and  of  what  I  do.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I 
<‘ould  be  made  to  believe  mystdf  almost  any¬ 
thing,  whether  good  or  t>ad,  that  iH’ople  among 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  remain  strongly  insist¬ 
ed  that  I  was.  To  take  a  just  account  of  my¬ 
self,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  live  verj- 


much  alone.  For  it  has  happened  to  me  to 
have  people  very  extreme  in  their  estimates  of 
me,  whether  for  or  against.  But  this  is  “  a 
side  remark.”  What  I  meant  to  say  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

I  had  a  great  longing  to  read  my  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Greek.  They  said  “  You  must  have  a 
grammar.”  When  I  looked  inside  of  one,  my 
spirit  groaned.  ‘Never  could  I  remember  all 
these  declensions,’  I  said ;  ‘  I  will  not  try  to 
learn  them.’  I  read  that  grammar  through, 
and  I  can  say  most  truly,  most  feelingly.  It 
was  Greek  to  me.  ‘They  don’t  give  babes  a 
grammar  when  they  teach  them  to  talk  or 
read,’  I  reflected.  ‘  I’m  a  babe  in  Greek.  I 
mean  to  learn  it  as  a  child  learns.’  I  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  ’ 

‘You’ll  And  it  up-hill  work,’ said  a  college 
learned  man. 

‘I  don’t  see  why,’ I  thought.  I  took  my  A, 
B,  Cs— Alpha,  Beta,  Deltas,  rather— and  my 
Lexicon,  and  my  New  Testament  to  my  room. 
In  three  days  I  went  to  that  scholar,  and  I 
read  to  him  in  Greek,  and  I  understood  what  I 
read.  He  stared ;  ali  his  family  stared. 

‘  If  that  don’t  beat  all !  ’  remarked  his  wife. 

‘It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  anybody 
read  Greek  without  studying  it,’  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

I  had  studied  it.  Now  I  am  going  over  the 
New  Testament  the  fourth  time,  and  if  I  want 
to  si>end  the  time  for  that,  I  can  now  under¬ 
stand  what  I  am  about,  if  I  sthdy  that  dread¬ 
ful  grammar.  And  here  comes  that  dear  Guat¬ 
emala  scholar  and  missionary  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  tells  me  I  was  right  to  “drive  right 
ahead.”  Xaipf  rf  !  Augusta  Moore. 


THE  NATIONAL  UNITARIAN'  CONFERENCE. 

“The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Chur¬ 
ches,”  which  has  been  held  during  this  week 
in  Saratoga,  has  just  come  to  a  close.  Most  of 
the  sessions  I  attended.  Evidently  Unitarian- 
ism  has  waked  up.  Its  new  departures  are 
marked  and  almost  startling. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Unitarianism — 
some  rejoice  in  the  name  and  others  protest 
against  it— offers  a  home  to-day  to  every  phase 
of  belief,  except  orthodoxy,  which  may  lie  found 
in  a  Christian  land.  Naturaily  to  such  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  views  a  creed  would  be  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Each  one  thinks  and  believes  for 
himself,  which  we  all  approve,  but  with  so 
much  divergence  that  the  faith  of  one  in  no 
way  represents  the  faith  of  another.  The 
main  point  about  which  there  seems  to  be  entire 
harmony,  is  that  they  do  not  believe  in  what  is 
usually  .styled  orthodoxy.  'This  creedless  con¬ 
dition,  however,  has  its  inconveniences.  Rev. 
Mr.  May  of  Philadelphia  said  publicly  that 
one  Sunday  after  a  service  two  ladies  from 
Maryland  stopi)ed  to  speak  with  him  and  to 
ask,  How  they  could  become  members  of  his 
church  ?  He  felt  sorry  then  that  he  had  no 
creed,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  knew  of  no 
way  ill  which  they  could  become  members  of 
the  church  except  by  taking  pews!  “But  do 
you  not  administer  baptism  '?  ”  they  asked, 
“Sometimes  I  baptize  children,”  he  replied, 
“  and  I  have  baptized  adults.”  The  upshot  of 
it  was  that  he  did  an  infrecpient  thing  and  held 
a  baptismal  service  for  these  women.  “  Now,” 
said  Mr.  May,  “  I  have  two  spiritual  members 
of  my  church  whom  I  value  very  highly.”  At 
another  time  a  gentleman  desired  to  become  a 
member  of  his  cliurcli.  But  Mr.  May  said  that 
apart  from  taking  a  pew  and  becoming  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  church,  he  knew  of  no  way,  un¬ 
less  he  should  tlien  and  there,  in  his  study, 
give  him  the  hand  of  fellowship.  How  to  get 
into  the  Unitarian  Church  seems  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  Unitarian  ministry  has  not  been 
able  to  solve. 

Now  here  is  an  anomaly.  This  creedless 
Church,  which  cannot  tell  what  it  lielieves  be¬ 
yond  the  fatherliood  of  G<»d,  is  taking  meas¬ 
ures  for  missionary  work.  It  is  going  to  send 
out  State  missionaries  both  East  and  West. 
While  tliis  movement  is  not  entirely  new,  their 
past  efforts  are  to  lie  largely  reinforced.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  year  sees  a  new  departure  in  the  es- 
talilishment  of  a  (diurcii  Building  Loan  Fund, 
for  which  they  have  undertaken  to  rai.se  S‘20,- 
(MM),  and  nearly  all  of  it  has  already  been  sub- 
scriiied.  Hmeafter  it  is  to  be  enlarged  bj’ an¬ 
nual  collections  in  the  churches.  The  women, 
too,  have  their  Missionary  Conference,  whose 
object  is  to  spread  a  knowlecige  of  Unitarian¬ 
ism  and  gather  funds  for  church  advancement. 
A  plan  which  they  are  working,  and  effectively 
I  should  Judge,  is  called  the  Postoffice  Mission. 
They  advertise  to  send  Unitarian  documents 
gratis  to  those  who  will  furnish  their  address. 
In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  their  literature 
lias  been  circulated.  Nor  do  they  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  applicants.  They  are  sufficiently 
generous  to  remember  many  who  need  to 
know  the  truth,  Init  have  failed  to  knock  at 
tlie  Unitarian  door  to  get  it.  .And  one  would 
infer  from  tilings  which  appeared  that  their 
philanthropy  and  pity  aie  extended  quite  large¬ 
ly  to  the  orthodox  ministry.  They  must  have 
p‘'culiar  affection  for  the  benighted  ministers 
who  believe  in  an  atoning  Saviour,  for  those 
who  awakened  the  most  enthusiasm  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference  were  converts  from 
orthodox  denominations,  and  who  still  believe 
in  regeneration  and  in  a  spiritual  life. 

It  is  a  question  worth  i>ondering  whether 
Unitarianism  couhl  live  if  it  were  limited  to  its 
own  fold  for  its  ministers.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  «iuestion.  What  is  to  lie  tlie  result  of  the 
new  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Unitarian  Church  ? 
Is  tiiere  to  be  a  large  increase  of  churches  and 
of  followers  V  Will  money  and  machinery  in¬ 
sure  success  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
was  containeil  in  a  paper  on  “Church  Plant¬ 
ing  ”  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  their  weakness  as  a  denomination 
had  consisted  in  preaching  generalities;  that 
they  needed  to  be  distinct  and  positive  in  an¬ 
swering  the  universal  inquiry  “  What  mu.st  I 
do  to  be  .saved?”  The  answer  he  gave  was 
“Be  good.”  But  though  the  aim  was  to  be 
gooil,  that  was  not  enough  to  preaeh.  There 
must  be  power  as  well  as  aim,  and  the  power 
was  faith— faith  in  God,  in  a  present  God  ;  faith 
in  the  Saviour,  present  now  and  here.  They 
were  to  be  not  less  religious,  but  “  more  relig¬ 
ious”  and  “more  prayerful.”  A  year  ago  he 
heard  Spurgeon,  and  the  substance  of  his  ser¬ 
mon  was  this :  “  You  want  to  lie  good.  You  feel 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  so  that 
you  cannot  attain  your  desire.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way.  You  can  now  reiient  and 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Come  then, 
believe,  confess  your  sins,  and  have  forgive¬ 
ness.  This,”  said  Dr.  Clarke,  “  we  can  preach 
as  well  as  he.  But  before  we  preach  it  we  most 
lielieve  it  ourselves.  We  must  believe  in  Christ 
as  the  revealer  of  the  truth ;  must  believe  in 
Him  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  and  that 
we  may  be  sons  of  God  as  well  as  He.”  If  this 
was  the  kind  of  seed  they  would  sow,  churches 


would  be  easily  planted ;  otherwise  their  efforts 
would  be  fruitless.  Dr.  Clarke  has  thus  given 
his  creedless  denomination  due  warning  that 
unless  they  preach  clearly  and  positively  faith 
in  Christ,  which  is  in  itself  a  creed,  their  mis¬ 
sionary  work  will  fail.  Is  not  this  the  voice  of 
a  prophet  ?  Has  not  Dr.  Clarke  set  forth  the 
true  secret  of  success  ?  With  these  words  of 
this  Unitarian  leader  before  us,  we  await  with 
deep  interest  the  results  of  the  Unitarian  mis¬ 
sionary  movement.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Sept.  26, 1881. 


JOINING  ANOTHER  DENOMINATION. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  late  General  Assem¬ 
bly  is  the  following : 

“1.  The  General  Assembly  hereby  directs  the 
Presbyteries  under  its  care  to  require  all  ministers 
who  have  identified  themselves  with  other  denomi¬ 
nations  as  communicants,  or  as  pastors,  or  as 
stated  supplies,  for  three  years,  to  take  letters  of 
dismission  to  the  denomination  with  which  the 
particular  churches  to  which  they  minister  may  be 
connected ;  or  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  then  on  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  such  identification  their  names 
shall  be  dropped  from  our  rolls.  See  Digest,  p.  1G9. 

“  2.  The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  is  hereby 
directed  to  omit  hereafter  the  letters  P.  C.  after 
the  names  of  ministers  in  the  statistical  tables  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly.” 

This  Deliverance  has  been  somewhat  criti¬ 
cized,  and  certainly  deserves  consideration. 
Former  Assemblies  have  recommended  that 
when  a  minister  unites  with  another  denomi¬ 
nation,  no  further  action  be  taken  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  than  to  drop  his  name  from  the  roll. 
The  new  Book  of  Discipline  makes  this  the 
law  of  the  Church.  The  method  of  “joining 
another  denomination  ”  must  of  course  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of 
each  Church.  A  minister  enters  the  Episcopal 
ministry  by  submitting  to  confirmation  and  or¬ 
dination  at  the  hands  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop, 
or  the  Methodist  ministry  by  applying  to  the 
Conference  for  recognition  and  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  above  Deliverance  was  necessitat¬ 
ed  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  its  former  relations  to  us  under 
the  Plan  of  Union.  There  is  no  ecclesiastical 
body  with  which  to  unite,  and  no  prescribed 
service  of  reception.  According  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  theory,  the  only  method  of  recep¬ 
tion  is  as  a  communicant  of  a  particular 
Church;  but  practically  this  is  not  essential 
to  ministerial  recognition,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  pastor  does  not  become  a  member  of  his 
own  Church.  The  minister  generally  unites 
with  some  Association  ;  but  this  is  not  afJhurch 
court,  and  has  no  suiiervision  over  ministers. 
It  is  a  club  for  mutual  Improvement,  and  union 
w’ith  it  is  not  reiiuired.  A  Council  is  only  call¬ 
ed  on  emergencies,  and  ministers  of  any  de¬ 
nomination  may  be  selected  as  members. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  the  Congregational 
Church  no  prescribed  service  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  minister,  and  no  court,  or  body,  with 
which  he  is  reiiuired  to  unite.  His  standing 
among  Congregationalists  depends  entirely 
upon  the  action  and  intent  of  the  particular 
Church,  and  the  formal  or  implied  consent  of 
other  Churches. 

If  a  Presbyterian  be  “  hired  ” — that  is,  en- 

fged — to  fill  the  pulpit  for  a  few  mouths  or  a 
•’r,  there  is  no  identification  with  the  Church 
or  denomination ;  but  if  he  be  invited  to  take 
c  harge  of  the  church  indefinitely,  to  iierform 
rll  the  duties  of  pastor,  he  is  called  “stated 
supply,”  or  more  commonly  “  acting  pastor.” 
No  Council  has  been  called,  no  installation  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  held  ;  but  the  church  and  .society 
receive  and  trust  him  as  fully  identified  witli 
them,  and  he  is  therefore  so  regarded  by  the 
denomination.  He  undertakes  tlie  spiritual 
oversight  and  discipline  in  the  particular 
church.  He  is  admitted  to  full  membership 
to  the  local  Htate  and  National  Associations, 
Conferences,  or  Councils.  He  may  be  made 
professor  in  their  theological  .seminaries,  or 
appointed  on  committees  to  form  a  denomina¬ 
tional  creed.  He  is  invited  to  sit  in  Councils 
w’itli  other  ministers  and  delegates  from  cliurcii- 
es,  to  ordain,  instal,give  the  right  hand  of  min¬ 
isterial  and  Church  fellowship,  settle  difficul¬ 
ties,  exercise  discipline— indeed  to  take  part  in 
whatever  may  come  before  an  ailvisory  «ourt. 
His  name  is  enrolled  in  the  denominational 
Year  Book  and  other  lists  of  Congregational 
ministers.  He  is  a  Congregationalist,  .so  re¬ 
garded  by  the  churches  and  the  public,  and 
exercises  all  the  ministerial  influence  and 
ixiw'cr  of  that  (fiiurch,  ami  therefore  should 
not  have  similar  standing  and  authority  in  any 
other  Church. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  reception  and 
recognition  could  be  more  distinctly  expressed 
under  that  form  of  polity.  When  this  relation 
becomes  permanent  and  generally  accei>ted, 
say  during  three  years,  the  Presbytery  should 
take  action  and  remove  his  name  from  the  roll 
of  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  only  reason 
perhaps  w’hy  this  is  not  done,  is  to  lie  found  in 
the  terms  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  whicli  has 
long  ago  been  discarded  by  both  denomina¬ 
tions  as  uncon.stitufional,  inconsistent  with 
their  Church  polity,  and  injurious.  The  above 
Deliverance  of  the  late  Assembly  directs  that 
ministers  recognized  as  having  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Congregational  Churcii,  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
have  Joined  other  denominations.  It  is  .so 
manifestly  improiier  that  pastors  and  perma¬ 
nently  stated  supplies,  or  acting  pa.stors,  of 
Congregational  churches,  should  exercise  gov¬ 
ernment  and  discipline  in  our  Church,  that 
they  seldom  appear  in  Presbytery  .save  as  si¬ 
lent  members.  Their  connection  (.so  called) 
with  Presbytery,  is  not  merely  nominal :  it  is 
a  serious  evil.  They  can,  and  in  some  ca-scs 
do,  control  the  action  of  that  Judicatory.  Their 
names  on  the  roll  determine  the  number  of 
commissioners  to  lie  sent  to  Synod  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  If  accused  of  lieresyor  immo¬ 
rality,  they  deny  Congregational  Juri.sdiction, 
and  it  would  be  discourteous  for  a  Presbytery 
to  attempt  to  discipline  an  acting  pastor  of  a 
church  of  another  denomination,  while  the  re¬ 
proach  of  ids  misconduct  must  be  borne.  Tiiis 
Deliverance  of  the  Assembly  is  tlierefore  wise, 
and  in  jwrfect  acconl  with  our  past  Deliver¬ 
ances  and  with  the  new  Book  of  Diseijiline, 
and  necessary.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge. 


President  Arthur  has  appointed  Post-Master 
Generai  Gresham  of  Indiana,  to  the  Treasur>’ 
vacancy  occa.sioned  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Judge  Folger.  The  .selection  is  a  wise  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  one— just  such  an  one  in  fact  as  was 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  the  President.  By 
the  way,  we  wonder  if  the  country  would  have 
been  quite  wrecked  and  the  Republic  lost,  if  it 
had  so  fallen  out  at  Chicago  last  June,  and  at 
the  ixills  in  November,  that  our  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  [lossibly  some  or  all  of  his  cabinet, 
had  been  retained  in  office  another  four  years  ? 
Yet  of  all  men,  our  present  Indejiendent  Re¬ 
publicans  could  not  abide  President  Aithur. 


PRESIOENT  HOPKINS’S  LATEST  WORK.* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  up  this  volume 
with  the  critical  impartiality  or  indifference 
that  we  might  feel  for  that  of  a  stranger — of 
one  known  to  us  only  by  his  name  as  a  writer, 
whose  reputation  was  cpiite  distinct  from  his 
personality.  Here  the  name  of  the  author 
brings  before  us  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
beloved  men  now  living — one  to  whom  we  are 
bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  as  our 
instructor  and  guide  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  student  life.  In  turning  over  these  pages, 
it  is  the  man  rather  than  the  book  that  we  see — 
the  tall  form,  the  gentle  dignity  of  presence, 
and  the  countenance  in  which  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  blended  with  goodness.  Here 
is  one  who  has  been  the  teacher  of  a  whole 
generation  of  students,  and  who  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  here  gathered  will  be  their  teacher  still. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  collect  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  a  score  of  those  famous  Baccalaureate 
Sermons,  which  had  been  preached  to  succes¬ 
sive  graduating  classes.  Thus  composed,  the 
volume  contains  the  Farewell  Counsels  which 
had  been  given  to  the  students  of  Williams 
College  for  just  twenty  years.  These  Sermons 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  print  in  jiamphlet 
form  immediately  after  their  delivery;  but 
this  transient  publication  did  not  satisfy  the 
demand,  and  with  one  exception  they  were 
somewhat  changed  in  form  from  sermons 
to  essays,  and  put  into  a  volume  entitled 
“  Strength  and  Beauty.”  Here  we  have  them 
as  they  were  originally  delivered,  and  i^s  they 
were  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  many  gathered  on  these  memo- 
rabie  occasions.  It  will  gratify  those  who 
heard  them  when  they  were  preached,  to  learn, 
as  they  will  from  the  Preface,  that  they  are  un¬ 
changed,  even  the  original  texts  being  restored, 
and  the  discourses  placed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  delivered ;  and  though  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  address  to  the  class  is  still  in  some  in¬ 
stances  abbreviated  or  modified,  they  are  yet 
substantially  ns  they  were.  In  other  words, 
we  have  now  spread  before  us  the  rich  feast  of 
all  the  published  Baccalaureates  of  this  prince 
of  preachers.  The  themes  of  the  venerable 
President  are  such  as  these :  “  Faith,  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Reason,’’  “Receiving  and  Giving,” 
“Perfect  Love,”  “Self-denial,”  “Higher  and 
Lower  Good,”  “The  Manifoldness  of  Man,” 
“  Nothing  to  be  Lo.st,”  “God’s  Method  of  So¬ 
cial  Unity,”  “Choice  and  Service,”  “On  Lib¬ 
erty  in  Religious  Belief,”  “Zeal,”  “The  Body 
the  Temple  of  God.”  'To  these  is  added  the 
Memorial  Discourse  on  President  Garfiehi,  pre- 
l>nred  at  the  reipiest  of  the  'Trustees  of  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

♦Teachinos  and  Counsels:  Twenty  IJiieciilaureate 
Herinoiis.  With  a  DiHcourse  on  President  flarlleld.  J5y 
Mark  Hoiikins,  U.D.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  )2ino.  New  York: 
Charles  Serihner’s  Sons. 

RITES  OF  THE  UUEEK  CHURCH.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  works  on  theo¬ 
logical  science  published  this  year,  is  the  book 
above  named.  The  author  is  well  known  in 
religious  and  literary  circles,  having  been  for 
many  years  the  pastor  of  the  Greek-Russian 
Church  in  this  city,  and  iiaving  received,  in 
honor  of  his  services  in  that  capacity,  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order  o'  St.  Anne, 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  About  two  years 
aqo  Mr.  BJerritig,  being  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  (fiiurch,  was 
admitted  a  ni(*iiiber  of  tin*  Pri'sbytcry  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  actively  employed  as  pastor 
of  the  Gcrniaii-.\nierican  Presb\  leriati  Chajicl 
in  this  city. 

'The  liook  is  a  complete  and  accurate  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  seven  Offices,  which  arc  esteemed 
as  Sacraments  by  the  (Jriental  (fiiiirch,  viz  :  the 
Eucharist,  Baptism,  Chrism,  Confession,  Ordi¬ 
nation,  Matrimony,  and  Unction.  Besides 
these,  it  contains  the  Nocturnal  Service  of  Ves¬ 
pers  and  Matins,  and  the  short  service  used  in 
the  Communion  of  the  Sick.  'This  is  the  first 
time  that  these  rites  have  been  given  in  full  in 
the  English  language,  and  the  volume  there¬ 
fore  will  bo  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  .study  of  Comparative  'Theology. 
'The  author  has  greatly  enriched  the  work  by 
prefixing  to  it  a  carefully-pri'pared  Introduc¬ 
tion,  which  contains  a  full  explanation  of  the 
doctrines,  rites,  and  religious  life  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Christians.  'The  author  concludes  his 
Introduction  with  the  following  remarks :  “  We 
have  now  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  Oriental  Church,  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  as  we  cast  our  eyes  toward  the  future,  we 
see  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  nations 
of  the  East  will  accept  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
only  source  of  salvation.  'Then  will  be  .said  to 
the  mountains  ‘  Be  removed,’  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  supenstition  will  be  turned  away,  and 
the  idols  of  the  temples  will  fall  down  before 
the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  How 
grand  is  the  iKjsition  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Russia!  'The  mission  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  universal  liberty,  uni¬ 
versal  toleration.  If  she  be  true  to  her  mis¬ 
sion,  the  light  of  her  star  will  never  go  out. 
Those  bright  symbols  on  our  flag  will  live  on 
until  they  are  ab.8orbed  in  the  glorious  light 
which  shall  reach  this  earth  at  last.” 

♦The  OFFif:EH  OF  the  Oriental  Church.  Witli  an 
Historioal  IntroiiiK-noii.  Kiiitoil  tiy  the  Ilcv.  Nicholas 
njerriiiK.  Now  York  :  PubliHhod  for  tho  Kiiitor,  by  An¬ 
son  L).  F.  Kundolph  A  Co.,  No.  iMkl  Broailwnv. 

'The  Homiletic  Monthly  for  Getober  antici¬ 
pated  its  time  of  publication  by  a  few  flays. 
As  usual,  the  Sermonic  department  is  well 
lookeil  after,  ami  inclmles  sermons  by  Bishop 
Warren  and  Dr.  Steele  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Dr.  McPherson  of  the  Presiiyterian, 
Dr.  Pritchard  of  the  Baptist,  Drs.  Rylance  and 
Stocking  of  the  Episcoptil,  ami  several  others. 
'The  prayer-meeting  topics  are  siigge.stive ;  and 
in  the  ilepartrnent  of  biography  Dr.  Curry  gives 
a  goo<l  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  M(<!liritock ;  Dr. 
Wylie  discusses  Success  and  Failure  in  the 
Mini.stry,  and  Prfif.  Christlleli  finishes  his  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  Protestant  German  Pulpit  of 
'To-day.  Kim  (fiiandra  Bose,  a  high  ca.ste 
Himlu,  begins  a  .series  of  iiapers  on  Missionary 
Life  in  Imlia,  while  Dr.  Chambers  continues 
his  series  of  articles  on  Misipioted  Scriptures, 
and  Dr.  Samson  contributes  a  paper  on  Plants 
and  Animals  named  in  the  Bible.  Other  de¬ 
partments  are  well  filled.  Price  $2.50  a  year; 
twenty-five  cents  a  single  number.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  .street. 


The  Bible  Society  has  decided  to  discontinue 
putting  Bibles  in  railroad  cars.  The  uses  they 
were  put  to,  as  described  by  one  of  the  officers, 
shows  a  very  depraved  streak  in  human  nature. 
“  Of  a  thou.sand  distributed,”  he  says,  “  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  ten  were  reail,  while  3(Ki  were  so  mu¬ 
tilated  as  to  be  worthle.ss,  and  4(X)  stolen.”  It 
is  even  as  in  the  parable,  where  much  good 
.seed  came  to  nothing.  But  the  resjionsibility 
is  not  with  the  sowers. 


PRINCIPAL  FAIRBAIRN’S  LECTURES  AND 
BOOKS. 

Mr.  Editor :  When  I  read  in  The  Evangelist 
of  this  week  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn  of 
England  will  lecture  to  the  students  of  Union. 
Seminary  next  Monday  afternoon,  I  exclaimed 
“O  dear!  I  wish  I  could  hear  him.”  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  I  would  go  a  long  distance  to 
hear.  I  have  read  him  for  several  years,  and 
find  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
valuable  writers  upon  religious  topics  of  the 
present  day.  When  you  announced  his  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country,  you  mentioned  a  work  of 
w’hich  he  was  the  author ;  but  you  did  not  men¬ 
tion  a  book  which  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
bring  freshly  to  your  readers’  notice,  namely, 
his  “Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.”  It  is 
nothing  short  of  magnificent.  I  put  it  ahead 
of  the  other  popular  and  famous  lives  of  Christ, 
which  have  received  so  much  attention ;  ahead 
of  them,  I  say,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  chapters 
constitute  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  an  old  mas¬ 
ter,  and  they  are  perfectly  mounted.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Appletons,  and  a  minister 
can  afford  to  sell  several  of  his  choice  books, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase  “  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ.” 

Another  production  of  Dr.  Fairbairn’s  wor¬ 
thy  of  reference,  is  a  paper  in  the  Contemixira  - 
ry  Review  of  March  last,  upon  “  The  Churches 
and  the  Ideal  of  Religion.”  It  is  a  masterpiece. 
You  can  see  how  highly  I  value  it,  when  I  say 
I  have  read  the  entire  paper  two  or  three  times, 
and  portions  of  it  many  times ;  and  I  have  no 
time  for  superfluous  reading,  either.  I  beg 
leave  to  call  special  attention  to  it,  and  to  say 
it  will  jiay  you  over  and  over  again  to  send  for 
that  number  of  the  Review,  and  study  the  gol¬ 
den  truths  in  Dr.  Fairbairn’s  paper. 

During  the  Winter  I  learned  from  successive 
numbers  of  the  London  Christian  World,  that 
Dr.  Fairbairn  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to 
working-people.  I  should  judge  from  outlines 
and  references  in  the  Christian  World,  that 
they  must  have  been  very  useful.  I  trust  they 
will  be  put  into  book  form,  and  published  in  a 
cheap  edition  in  the  United  States.  Will  it  be 
breaking  a  Commandment  when  I  say  that  I 
wish  one  of  the  seminaries  or  churches  would 
keep  Dr.  Fairbairn  in  this  country  ? 

N.  B.  Remick,  Pastor. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sopt.  27,  1884. 


FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  the  Editor  of  the 
Sunday-school  Times,  has  written,  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Wattles  has  issued,  a  very  neat  manu¬ 
al  under  the  general  title  of  “Teaching  and 
Teachers.”  It  is  addressed  not  to  teachers  in 
general — albeit  (containing  hints  useful  to  all — 
but  to  Hunday-sehool  teachers  in  jiarticular. 
'To  iH'rsons  thus  engaged,  it  abounds  in  sug¬ 
gestions  of  grt>at  ]tracti(cal  moment.  The  first 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  teaccher’s  ‘  Teaching 
Work,’  discussing  with  brevity,  {lerspicuity,  apt 
citation  and  incident,  its  nature,  essentials, 
elements,  and  methods ;  while  a  consideration 
of  the  teacher’s  ‘  Other  Work  than  Teaching* 
eompl(?tes  the  volume.  This  last  relates  to 
what  is  termed  “  the  shaping  and  guiding  of 
.scholars  a  sphere  in  which  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  his  spirit,  intelligence,  and  es¬ 
pecially  his  adaptedness  and  devotion  to  the 
work,  have  full  exercise.  Himself  well  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  the  departments  of  Sunday-school 
effort,  Dr.  Trumbull  writes  in  a  way  to  interest 
and  edify  his  fellow  laborers.  His  topics  are 
selected  from  a  full  rejiertory,  the  fruit  of  exjie- 
rience,  observation,  and  ndlection,  and  the 
b'acher  will  thus  be  sure  to  find  many  things 
of  praetiifal  value  in  these  well  stored  pages, 
and  at  the  .same  time  be  charmed  along  from 
cliapter  to  chai>ter  by  the  writer’s  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  spirit.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  teaelu'r’s  work  is  magnified,  and  no  teach¬ 
er  or  other  inttdligmit  person  can  read  what  is 
here  so  well  set  in  order,  without  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  view  of  the  importance  and  privilege  of 
the  blessed  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The 
book  is  provided  with  an  index,  and  its  fly- 
leav(>s  are  clean  of  advertisements. 


PROF.  FISK’S  MANUAL  OF  PREACHING.* 

It  is  a  capital  thought  for  a  Professor  who 
has  been  engaged  for  twenty-five  years  in  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  to  young  men  in  the  art  of 
preaching,  to  gather  iqi,  before  he  iiasses  off 
the  stage,  the  fruits  of  his  long  exiierience, 
that  they  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  other  gen¬ 
erations  of  students  that  are  to  come  after. 
'This  Prof.  Fisk  has  done  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.  He  tells  us  that  they  are  mainly  a  con- 
densaticjii  of  material  (hat  has  been  growing 
during  the  long  course  of  his  connection  with 
the  Chicago  'Theological  Herninary.  His  en¬ 
deavor  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  the  princl- 
l>les  and  rules  of  Homiletics  in  a  very  brief 
and  [tractical  manner,  has  been  well  carried 
out.  His  methods  of  instruction  are  sound 
and  thorough,  and  the  volume  is  a  valuable 
contrilmtion  to  this  rapidly  growing  literature. 

♦Manuiil  ot  ITeachlng:  Lectures  on  Homiletics.  By 
Franklin  W.  F'isk,  I’rofi^sor  of  Sacred  Ilhetoric  in 
Chicago  Tlicological  Hcrainiiry.  New  York  :  A.(^  Arm¬ 
strong  A  Son. 

'That  remarkable  hrochure  “The  .Tiikes,” 
has  Just  be«in  re-issued  by  the  Putnams.  It  is, 
to  (piote  the  full  title,  “A  Study  in  Crime, 
Pauperism,  Di.sease,  and  Heredity,”  by  the 
late  R.  L.  Dugdale.  'This  new  edition  is  the 
fourth,  and  includes  an  introduction  by  Wm. 
M.  F.  Round,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pays  a 
warm  tributfi  to  the  self-denying,  humane  la¬ 
bors  of  the  now  deceased  author.  We  know  not 
where  else  to  find  the  influence  of  heredity,  the 
close  and  persistent  relations  of  crime,  pau{>er- 
ism,  disease,  and  of  all  untoward  influeniN^s, 
so  carefully  and  thoroughly  traced  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  of  vagabonds  of  all  de¬ 
grees,  as  in  these  120  pages,  with  their  inter¬ 
spersed  genealogical  diagrams.  Some  one 
should  send  a  copy  of  “  The  Jukes”  to  that 
addle-brained  young  farmer  uji  in  Connectiimt 
who  is  anxious  to  wed  a  young  thief  and  hou.se- 
bri'aker.  Just  now  in  jail  for  her  crimes. 


Roliert  Carter  &  Brothers  send  us  “The 
Shoes  of  Peace,”  a  little  volume  of  religious 
suggestion  and  meditation  by  Anna  B.  War¬ 
ner.  Its  seven  or  eight  brief  chaiiters  are  ali 
profitable  and  appropriabi  to  the  (luaint  but 
significant  title  of  the  IxMik. 

The  Carters  also  announce  a  serial  from  the 
popular  author  of  “'The  Wide,  Wide  World.’* 
It  has  a  hapi>y  title  in  “'The  Red  Wall-Flower,” 
one  which  suggests  the  clinging  vine  which 
overgrows  old  walls,  and  gives  even  to  the 
ugliest  ruin  a  portion  of  its  own  grace  and 
beauty.  The  volume  is  one  of  660  pages,  and 
the  writer  assures  us  in  her  half  dozen  lines  of 
preface  that  it  is  an  o’er  true  tale,  and  further, 
that  the  denomination-feeling  described  in  the 
two  families  is  no  invention  of  hers,  “  but  part 
of  the  essential  truth  of  the  history,  as  are  al¬ 
so  the  fsjculiar  ways  in  which  the  feeling  show¬ 
ed  itself.” 
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CASTERBCRT  CATHEDRAL. 

The  vital  relation  of  this  grand  edifice  to  the 
life — intellectual,  spiritual,  and  temporal — of 
the  passing  centuries,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  eighteen  of  its  Archbishops  have  been 
canonized,  nine  of  its  dignitaries  have  been 
appointed  Cardinals,  twelve  of  them  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England,  four  of  them  Lord 
Treasurers,  one  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  nine 
Chancellors  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  architecture  of  the  Cathedral  ranges 
through  all  the  ages  and  styles,  from  the  rudest 
Saxon,  the  grand,  massive,  simple  Norman, 
and  all  the  ages  and  phases  of  the  Gothic— 
these  phases  of  style  so  melting  into  each  oth¬ 
er  in  the  whole  pile,  as  to  produce  a  felicitous 
unity  of  effect.  No  cathedral  interior  that  we 
have  seen,  produces  an  impression  of  greater 
grandeur  than  that  far-up  vaulted  nave,  flank¬ 
ed  by  those  great  columns  separating  nave  and 
aisle. 

Not  improbably  an  edifice  for  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  stood  on  this  site  so  early  as  the  time 
when  the  Roman  eagles  spread  their  strong 
wings  over  Britain.  Again  and  again  the  sav¬ 
age  violence  of  war,  and  the  consuming  flames, 
have  spread  desolation  over  the  spot.  But  all 
desolation  has  been  followed  by  restoration, 
and  to-day  the  Cathedral  stands  in  unsullied 
beauty  and  undiminished  grandeur. 

The  scenes  of  devotion  that  have  succeeded 
each  other  within  these  w’alls  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  have  been  interpolated  with  scenes  of 
tragic  and  sanguinary  violence.  All  readers  of 
history  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — of  the  fierce 
contests  between  him  and  King  Henry  II.— 
and  with  the  scene  on  that  December  evening, 
in  the  year  1170,  when  Fitzurse  and  his  pitiless 
companions,  in  full  armor,  came  clanging  along 
the  stone  floor  of  the  Cathedral  towards  the 
steps  leading  from  the  transept  to  the  choir, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  cut  down  their 
■victim,  as,  with  hisiback  to  a  pillar,  he  strug¬ 
gled  in  vain  with  his  assailants ;  and  with  the 
story  of  the  “  miracles  ”  wrought  at  the  shrine 
of  “the saint,”  and  of  the  “pilgrimages”  to 
that  shrine. 

Our  experiences  at  and  around  Canterbury 
Cathedral  were  peculiarly  pleasant,  and  in 
some  respects  unique.  In  company  with,  say 
a  quarter  of  a  hundred  other  Canterbury  pil¬ 
grims,  we  had  gone  the  regulation-round  of 
nave,  choir,  chapter-house,  and  cloister,  of 
course  not  omitting  the  “  Martyrdom  ” — the 
place  where  Becket  fell.  We  had  heard  from 
a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  vergers’  historical, 
descriptive,  and  architectural  eloquence,  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  rest,  and  had  received  an  honorable 
dismissal,  when  we  set  out  on  our  own  tour  of 
inspection  among  the  ruins  that  fringe  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  grounds  to  the  north — the  ruins  of  the 
old  Augustinian  monastery.  We  passed  a 
range  of  lofty  arches,  long  since  disburdened 
of  their  load,  now  embowered  in  ivy,  and  won¬ 
dering  what  they  were  made  for;  solitary  col¬ 
umns  standing  like  travellers  lost  in  a  desert, 
and  in  their  bewilderment  and  despair  refusing 
to  go  further  till  .some  friendly  guide  showed 
them  the  way;  angles  formed  by  two  desolate 
wall  fragments  leaning  against  each  other  for 
mutual  support;  broad,  massive  stairways  that 
led  no-whither,  which  in  their  day  offered  pass- 
agre  to  tens  of  thousands  of  human  feet,  but 
which  feel  the  pressure  of  human  feet  no  more. 
While  we  were  gazing  wistfully  between  the 
iron  rods  of  a  gate  that  forbade  Ingress  at  such 
a  stairway,  and  wishing  for  free  way  among 
the  fine,  grandly  picturesque,  heavily-ivied  ru¬ 
ins  that  on  all  sides  caught  the  eye— arches 
through  which  other  arches  were  seen,  seamed 
and  shaken,  but  ivy-clasped— we  saw  one  ap¬ 
proaching  us  clad  in  robes  of  ecclesiastical  of¬ 
fice,  of  what  grade  we  in  our  American  rustici¬ 
ty  had  no  conception.  Seeing  us  peering  into 
those  forbidden  precincts,  he  very  kindly  ask¬ 
ed  if  we  wished  to  enter,  and  on  receiving  our 
reply,  he  brought  keys  from  a  house  near  by, 
and  admitted  us.  Assured  by  the  courtly, 
kindly  manner  of  our  guide,  we  presented  our 
credentials,  and  for  a  half  hour  or  more  we  en¬ 
joyed  the  company  of  our  unknown  friend, 
who  led  us  into  many  nooks  and  corners  of 
that  old  ruin,  imparting  information  and  point¬ 
ing  out  objects  to  us  of  very  curious  interest. 
In  the  library  we  were  shown  a  copy  of  an  old 
fresco  representing  Zjichariah  after  the  birth 
of  John.  In  the  lap  of  Elizabeth  lay  the  babe. 
Five  men  8too<l  by  who  had  got  so  mixed  up 
under  the  artist’s  manipulation,  that  the  whole 
five  wore  supported  on  seven  legs !  Then  Zivch- 
ariah  must  be  painted  dumb,  and  with  an  orig¬ 
inality  indicating  no  se«'ondary  grade  of  gen¬ 
ius,  the  artist  enunciated  this  fact  on  canvas 
by  painting  the  patriarch  rcithout  a  muiith  ! 

But  our  friend  also  opened  a  door  into  his 
private  grounds,  and  after  inspecting  these,  we 
were  taken  through  his  house.  This  part  he 
said  was  modern,  only  400  years  old ;  that  is,  it 
was  built  no  longer  ago  than  about  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  From  this  portion 
of  this  venerable  home,  we  were  led  into  the 
ancient  part,  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  which 
together  formed  part  of  a  great  hall  in  which 
the  Canterbury’  Pilgrims  were  entertained  in 
the  days  of  Chauc*er,  and  long  before.  We  en¬ 
tered  cosy  rooms,  the  ceiling  of  which  sloped 
well  toward  the  floor,  and  the  great  roof-beams 
of  which,  their  extreme  age  conceale*!  by  the 
work  of  the  painter,  forme<l  with  the  aid  of 
hammer  and  nails  convenient  hanging  places 
for  things  of  ornament  and  things  of  use.  We 
went  up  a  narrow  wooden  stairway,  the  steps 
»o  old  and  worn  as  to  certify  by  their  very  as¬ 
pect  that  troops  of  centuries  had  trami^d  over 
them  up  and  down.  We  were  led  along  a  very 
narrow  itassage  that  had  resounded  to  the 
treed  of  monks  ages  and  ages  ago.  At  length 
we  came  upon  another  friend  of  strangers,  and 
especially  of  American  strangers,  and  this  was 
Mr.  John  R.  Hall  of  Canterbury,  the  author  of 
a  valuable  book,  “  Rambles  around  Canter¬ 
bury.”  Mr.  Hall  is  an  enthusiastic  Canterbury 
antiquarian,  has  access  to  many  parts  of  the 
Cathedral  grounds  inacces.sible  to  the  ordinary 
guides,  is  full  of  information,  valuable  anrl  cu¬ 
rious,  and  authorized  us  to  send  our  .\merican 
friends  to  him  on  this  condition,  that  they  will 
not  come  to  Canterbury’  in  one  train,  and  go 
off  in  the  next.  We  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hall,  and  we  advise  our  American 
friends  to  put  themselves  into  his  kindly  and 
courteous  hands. 

But  who  was  the  mysterious  friend  who  so 
kindly  took  us  in  charge,  and  after  such  coiir- 
teous  treatment  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Hall  ? 
This  imiuiry  forceil  itself  more  and  more 
strongly  into  our  thoughts  as  we  followe<l  and 
listened,  and  as  we  parted,  at  our  earnest  re¬ 
quest  he  put  his  card  into  our  hand,  and  to  our 
great  surprise  and  gratification  we  read  the 
name  of  a  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England.  .\t  the  shop  near  the 
Cath«Mlral,  we  st‘cure<l  a  photograph  likeness 
of  the  Bishop,  whose  genial  face  we  shall  place 
among  our  favorites,  and  if  he  should  visit 
Philadeli>h!a  one  of  these  days,  he  shall  have 
a  cordial  welcome  to  our  West  Spruce-street 
Church  Presbyterian  pulpit. 

In  speaking  of  the  interior  of  the  Catheilral, 
we  forgot  to  mention  one  object  of  profound 
interest  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  lovers  of 
the  Truth.  In  the  year  1568,  the  seventh  Gen¬ 


eral  Assembly  was  held  at  La  Rochelle,  and  so 
deep  and  general  was  the  impression  that  Hu¬ 
guenot  principles  had  made  in  France,  that 
this  Assembly  met  under  letters-patent  from  ] 
Charles  IX.  Of  that  Assembly,  Theodore  Beza 
was  Moderator.  Present  at  that  Assembly 
were  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Prince  Conde,  Jean 
D’Albret,  and  many  other  notables  of  France. 
But  one  seat  in  that  Assembly  was  vacant,  the 
seat  that  awaited  the  coming  of  Odet  Coligny, 
brother  of  the  princely  Admiral,  and  Cardinal 
though  he  was,  yet  a  devout  and  devoted  Hu' 
guenot.  The  Cardinal  had  taken  leave  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  treated  him  with  mark¬ 
ed  distinction.  He  had  reached  Canterbury  on 
his  way  to  La  Rochelle,  when  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  valet.  And  there  before  us,  between 
two  pillars,  in  “a  plain  tomb  not  unlike  the 
shape  of  a  turf  grave,  but  higher,  and  compos¬ 
ed  of  bricks  plastered  over,”  lie  the  remains  of 
Odet  Coligny,  “  Bishop-elect  of  Beauvais  and 
Cardinal  Castilion,”  yet  a  hearty  favorer  of 
the  Reform,  else  there  is  reason  to  suspect  he 
had  not  been  poisoned.  From  pondering  this 
tragedy  we  pass  naturally  to 

The  Church  in  the  Crypt. 

We  regarded  it  a  very  kindly  providence  that 
brought  us  to  Canterbury,  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  the  334th  anniversary  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  Church,  worshipping  in  the  Crypt  of  the 
Cathedral.  That  little  Church  is  a  curious  and 
touching  memorial  of  the  days  when  to  wor¬ 
ship  Ck>d  in  the  simple  style  of  New  Testament 
times,  and  to  sing  Gospel  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  was  deemed  and  treated 
as  a  capital  crime.  In  imagination  we  can  very 
fully  depict  to  our  thought  the  scenes  that 
filled  the  highways,  the  valleys,  and  fields  of 
France  with  wailing,  fainting,  sickness,  and 
death,  as  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  with  their  littleones  in  their  arms 
or  clinging  to  their  hands  or  to  their  skirts, 
fled  from  home  and  country,  to  take  refuge 
among  peoi)les  of  strange  speech,  but  of  kin¬ 
dred  Christian  sympathies.  Little  did  France 
dream  that  in  butchering  and  driving  into  ex¬ 
ile  these  faithful  confessors,  she  was  destroy¬ 
ing  her  own  moral  fibre,  trampling  her  con¬ 
science  to  death,  and  unsealing  many  a  vial  of 
wrath  and  sorrow  upon  her  own  heart. 

Even  before  the  clouds  broke  in  fury  over 
France,  Dutch  Huguenots  had  begun  to  make 
England  their  city  of  refuge.  .\s  early  as  1549 
John  A.  Lasco  wrote  to  Edward  Sixth’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  predicting  the  coming  storm  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  asking  shelter  for  fugi¬ 
tives  ;  and  in  1550,  just  334  years  ago,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  Edward 
VI.  gave  to  the  Huguenots  of  Canterbury  the 
whole  of  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  as 
a  place  for  their  religious  assemblies,  schools, 
and  other  meetings,  according  to  their  cus¬ 
tom,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Huguenot  wor¬ 
ship  has  been  held  in  this  Crypt.  As  the 
fierceness  of  persecution  increased  on  the 
Continent,  the  number  of  fugitive  Huguenots 
increased  in  Canterbury,  until  the  number  who 
sat  at  their  communion-table,  at  the  monthly 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  was  two 
thousand. 

“Honest  as  a  Huguenot,”  was  a  proverb 
current  for  generations  in  France ;  and  that 
the  Huguenot  character  did  not  suffer  by 
transplantation  to  a  new  soil,  is  certified  by  a 
curious  document  of  the  year  lfi76.  It  reads  in 
part  as  follows :  “  We  whose  names  are  sub¬ 
scribed,  do  humbly  testify  that  the  Walloon 
congregation  in  and  about  the  city  of  Canter¬ 
bury— do  live  very  peaceably  and  orderly,  and 
are  very  laborious  and  industrious— whereby 
they  not  only  maintiiin  all  their  poor  at  their 
own  charge,  without  permitting  any  of  them 
to  beg,  but  set  many  hundreds  of  the  English 
poor  on  work,  and  are  likewise  of  great  heli> 
and  benefit  to  the  said  city  in  bearing  a  great 
pro/iortion  of  the  public  taxes,”  etc.  This 
document  is  signed  by  John  Lott,  Mayor; 
Squire  Bererton,  Chamberlain;  and  fourteen 
others. 

Their  spiritual  fidelity  showed  itself  in  a 
watchful  discipline.  They  divided  Canterbury 
into  four  districts,  over  each  of  which  two  el¬ 
ders  and  four  deacons  were  api>ointed.  “  These 
officers  visited  every  family  and  working  es¬ 
tablishment  in  their  <iuarter.”  The  duty  of 
the  elders  was  to  exi>lain  the  Word  of  God, 
settle  differences  among  the  peoi>le,  report  to 
the  pastor  cases  that  needed  his  attention,  and 
collect  weekly  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  while  the  deacons  gave  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  iK)or ;  and  both  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons  saw  to  it  that  the  jicoplo  attended  church, 
and  that  the  children  went  to  school  on  the 
week-daj’s,  and  to  the  catechising  on  Sumlays. 

The  Cryi>t  of  the  Cathedral  covers  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  area,  broken  at  intervals  by  the  mas¬ 
sive  pillars,  which  branching  as  they  rise, 
form  the  support  of  the  pile  above.  The  por¬ 
tion  now  occupied  by  the  Huguenot  congrega¬ 
tion  consists  of  “  the  parts  that  lie  beneath  the 
south  arm  of  the  eastern  transept.”  This 
space  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of 
the  Crypt,  is  painted,  furnished  with  pulpit 
and  pews,  and  forms  a  comely  ami  comfortable 
place  of  worship. 

It  was  in  this  place  of  worship,  hallowed  by 
memories  so  sacred  and  so  touching,  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  worship  of  the  Triune  God  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  on  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  Sabliath  days,  that  we  took  our  seat 
on  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  27th  of  July,  1884. 
The  pews  rapidly  tilled,  and  by-and-by  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  a  fine-looking  man  as  he  i)asB- 
e«l  to  his  seat  near  the  pulpit,  clad  in  a  scarlet 
robe,  a  very  heavy  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  heavy  golden 
badge  of  office.  This  was  the  Mayor  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  Very  soon  our  eyes  were  fixed  m>on 
another,  in  clerical  attire,  tall,  graceful,  with  a 
scholarly  face.  This  was  the  preacher  of  the 
occasion,  the  Rt'v.  the  Honorable  Ginon  Fre¬ 
mantle.  His  voice  was  clear  and  pleasant,  his 
enunciation  very  distinct,  and  the  matter  so 
satisfactory  to  the  pastor  and  elders,  that  I 
heard  them  saying  that  they  must  have  a  copy 
of  it  for  publication.  Among  the  portions  that 
specially  fixed  our  attention,  was  that  in  which 
the  Rev.  Canon  expressed  his  gratification  at 
being  able  in  the  Crypt  of  that  Primatial  Ca¬ 
thedral,  without  offence  to  preac^h  at  a  Presby¬ 
terian  service.  He  recalled  with  evident  pleas¬ 
ure  the  days  when  the  Church  of  England  was 
on  terms  of  free  interchange  of  services  with 
the  other  great  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
carrying  our  minds  back  to  the  perio<l  when 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Ei>iscoi>al  ordination 
had  yet  to  be  discovered.  He  regretted  tin-  /o.x.s 
to  the  Chun  k  of  Eiojland  from  her  self-imposed 
isolation,  and  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the 
time  when  this  isolation  would  give  place  to 
fraternal  intercourse.  We  are  well  ampiainted 
with  both  respected  laymen  and  beloved  min¬ 
isters  in  the  Episcoiml  denomination  in  our 
own  country  who  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
Rev.  Canon  in  these  regrets  and  holies.  That 
Canon  Fremantle  is  not  alone  in  England  in 
his  views  ui>on  this  subject,  may  be  learned 
from  the  pregnant  sentences  of  John  Richard 
Green  in  his  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo¬ 
ple— a  very  valuable  vade-mecum  for  the  intel¬ 
ligent  tourist.  Writing  on  pages  6i)9-<5iu  of  the 
edition  of  1884,  of  the  expulsion  on  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew’s  Day,  lt)82.  of  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  the  land  as  Nonconformists,  “men 
whose  Zealand  labor  had  diffused  throughout 
the  country  a  greater  appearance  of  piety  and 
religion  than  it  had  ever  displayed  before,”  he 


says :  “  It  was  the  close  of  an  effort  which  had 
been  going  on  ever  since  Elizabeth’s  accession, 
to  bring  the  English  Communion  into  closer 
relations  with  the  Reformed  Communions  of 
the  Continent,  and  into  greater  harmony  with 
the  instincts  of  the  nation  at  large.  The 
Church  of  England  stood  from  that  moment 
isolated  and  alone  among  all  the  Churches  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  Reformation  had 
severed  it  irretrievably  from  those  which  still 
clung  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papacy.  By  its 
rejection  of  all  but  Episcopal  orders,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  severed  it  as  irretrievably  from  the 
general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  And 
while  thus  cut  off  from  all  healthy  religious 
communion  with  the  world  without,  it  sank  in¬ 
to  immobility  within.  With  the  expulsion  of 
the  Puritan  clergy,  all  change,  all  eff^orts  after 
reform,  all  national  development,  suddenly- 
stopped,  From  that  time  to  this,  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  vary¬ 
ing  spiritual  needs  of  its  adherents  by  any  mod¬ 
ification  of  its  government  or  its  worship.  It 
stands  alone  among  all  the  religious  bodies  of 
Western  Christendom  in  its  failure  throu.h 
two  hundred  years  to  devise  a  single  new  ser¬ 
vice  of  prayer  or  of  praise.”  This  is  the  strong, 
honest  language  of  one  of  the  many  ornaments 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  finding  myself 
near  the  Rev.  Canon,  I  could  not  help  express¬ 
ing  to  him  my  gratification.  With  great  po¬ 
liteness  he  returned  my  salutation,  and  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  into  the  grounds  about 
his  residence,  where  on  a  shaded  seat  we  talked 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  Belfast  Council,  in  which 
he  show’ed  an  Intelligent  interest,  and  of  things 
in  America.  When  in  America  as  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Canon  Fremantle 
had  preached  in  Dr.  Paxton’s  pulpit,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  gratification  at  learning  of  Dr.  Pax¬ 
ton’s  election  to  the  Princeton  professorship. 

This  anniversary  and  interview  added  new 
ingredients  to  the  cup  of  our  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ant  experiences  at  Canterbury. 

William  P.  Breed. 


FROM  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

By  Bev.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

After  a  long  silence,  your  occasional  corre¬ 
spondent  once  more  takes  his  pen  to  write  to 
The  Evakgelist.  But  it  is  no  longer  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  that  his  letter  is  dated— one 
mile  nearer  heaven  than  poor  benighted  New 
Yorkers  are— but  1500  miles  further  westward, 
where  rolls  the  great  Pacific.  Of  the  new  scenes 
and  work  by  w’hich  he  is  surrounded,  he  does 
not  now  purpose  to  write,  but  only  of  an  event 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Christian  work  on 
this  coast. 

A  Memorable  Anniversary. 

Sept.  15th,  the  Chinese  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  and  their  friends  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  missionary 
work  in  San  Francisco  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis, 
D.D.  Twenty-five  years  is  in  these  days  a  long 
pastorate  anywhere;  twenty-live  years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  means  fifty  years  on  the  Atlantic,  while 
twenty-five  years  of  Chinese  mission  work  in 
California,  must  mean  well  nigh  the  allotted 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  our  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage.  It  was  eminently  fitting  then  that 
this  event  should  bo  celebrated,  and  the  East¬ 
ern  friends  of  Dr.  Loomis  and  of  the  mission 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  What  added  still  fur¬ 
ther  interest  to  the  occasion,  was  the  fact  that 
from  1844  to  1850  the  Doctor  was  a  missionary 
in  China.  Obliged  to  return  to  this  country  on 
account  of  health,  he  was  for  a  time  a  mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Creek  Indians,  so  that  his  mis¬ 
sionary  life  covers  a  period  of  forty  years. 

The  exercises  were  prepared  without  the 
Doctor’s  knowledge,  under  the  direction  of  hja 
able  assistant.  Rev.  A.  J.  Kerr,  chairman 
the  committee  of  arrangements.  What  they 
were,  can  best  be  told  by  rehearsing  briefly  tha 
programme:  “Coronation”  was  sung  by  the 
audience  in  Chinese  and  English  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
Psalm  ciii.  and  prayer  in  English,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  .same  in  Chinese.  Letters  of  regret 
were  then  read,  including  one  from  the  Chinese 
Consul-General  in  the  city,  and  one  from  our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  written  by  Dr.  Low- 
rie.  This  letter  recognized  the  rare  judgment, 
self-denial,  and  marked  success  always  seen  in 
the  work  of  this  veteran  servant  of  the  Board. 
An  address  in  Chinese  by  one  of  the  native 
preachers  seemed  to  be  eloquent,  and  interest¬ 
ed  a  large  portion  of  the  audience.  We  then 
listened  to  an  address  by  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit  of 
Oakland,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  same 
work  here  for  fourteen  years,  after  having  also 
.served  an  apprenticeship  in  China.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  work  were  recounted — greater 
and  more  trying  than  on  heathen  .soil ;  the 
blessed  compensations  were  pointed  out,  and 
deserved  praise  given  to  Dr.  Loombs.  song 
by  the  Chinese  girls  of  “  the  Home  ”  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  address  in  English  by  another  of 
theChine.se  preachers.  This  was  the  best  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  evening,  and  brought  the  tears  to 
many  eyes.  Delivered  without  any  notes,  the 
man  himself  was  an  illustration  of  what  God 
had  wrou«ht  through  this  Mission.  Ho  also 
spoke  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  work, 
among  other  things  saying  that  for  two  years 
Dr.  Loomis  saw  no  fruit  of  his  labors,  then 
one  was  baivtized ;  that  over  200  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Church,  besides  many  more 
who  hn<l  been  brought  to  Christ ;  that  through¬ 
out  “Chinatown”  the  Doctor  was  respected 
and  trusted  by  heathen  as  well  as  by  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  that  ho  (the  speaker)  knew  that  in 
God’s  sight  the  vnirk  had  been  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  Very  earnestly  did  they  pray  for  God’s 
blessing  on  their  pa.stor  and  his  family,  and 
that  for  many  years  he  might  be  spared  to  la¬ 
bor  among  them.  Rev.  .\lbert  Williams,  who 
organized  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  gave  a  brief  address,  followed  by  a 
few  words  of  love  and  appreciation  from  one  of 
the  Chinese  boys.  One  of  the  Chinamen  then 
.sang  “  Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done.” 
Dr.  Loomis  was  now  called  to  the  platform, 
and  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Church  with  a 
beautiful  gold  watch,  ami  with  a  basket  of  flow¬ 
ers  from  Oakland.  In  a  few  .simple  and  fit¬ 
ly-chosen  words  Dr.  Loomis  replied.  They 
brought  out  the  great  modesty  and  the  Christ- 
like  spirit  of  this  servant  of  Gf>(l.  He  had 
l)een  unable  to  recogniz<^  himself  in  much  that 
had  been  said,  and  if  he  had  been  enabled  to 
ilo  anything  during  these  years,  all  the  honor 
and  praise  was  due  to  Him  whom  he  served. 
In  reviewing  the  past,  he  felt  like  calling  upon 
fiis  soul  and  all  that  was  within  him,  to  bless 
the  Lor<l.  In  1814,  when  ho  went  to  China, 
there  were  a  very  few  native  Christians  there  ; 
now  there  were  more  than  30,000.  In  1859, 
when  he  began  his  work  here,  only  two  or 
three  in  the  city  or  on  thecoa.st;  now  several 
humlrcd.  In  Japan  there  were  no  Christians ; 
now -in.iKM*.  What  hath  God  wrought?  After 
singing  “Ble.st  be  the  tie,”  refreshments  w’ere 
.served,  and  the  happy  company  disi>cr.sed. 

It  was  good  to  be  there ;  to  have  iirought  be¬ 
fore  us  what  had  been  done;  to  have  our  inter¬ 
est  quickened  in  the  great  work  still  undone; 
and  to  pay  a  just  trilmte  to  one  of  God’s  faith¬ 
ful  under-shei)herds.  May  he  ami  his  wife 
long  be  spared  to  the  work.  This  letter  ought 
not  to  omit  mention  of  the  efficient  heli>er  Dr. 
Loomis  has  in  his  wife,  and  that  again  and 
again  during  the  evening  recognition  was  made 
of  her  services. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  more  of  our 
Eastern  people  in  visiting  the  coast,  should  not 
only  go  through  Chinatown  by  night  under  the 
guidance  of  a  policeman,  but  should  examine 
the  work  being  done  for  these  heathen  by  as 
devoted  a  band  of  Christian  workers  as  are 
found  anywhere.  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
Christians  to  see  all  the  sin  of  a  great  city  when 
visiting  it,  and  not  its  Christlike  work  ?  Yet 
too  many  of  them  do  just  this  very  thing.  It 
ought  not  so  to  be. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September,  1R84. 


WISCONSIN  NOTES. 

The  blazing  hearthstone  and  the  shivering 
women,  with  their  shaw’ls  and  wraps  on  these 
bracing  September  mornings,  are  the  signs  of 
approaching  cold  weather,  and  the  hosts  of 
Summer  guests  are  making  their  way  toward 
the  South  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  The 
season  for  Summer  visitors  was  rather  short, 
but  the  numbers  were  as  large  as  usual,  and 
the  hotels  and  boariHng-houses  have  figured 
up  a  handsome  revenue,  for  although  the  rates 
for  board  are  less  than  prevail  at  the  Eastern 
resorts,  the  cost  of  food,  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  table  and  rooms  of  the  guests, 
is  much  lower.  Many  families  have  spent  the 
Summer  in  good,  comfortable  places  near  the 
railroad,  and  convenient  to  Milwaukee,  at  a 
cost  of  from  $4  to  $12  per  week,  and  have  real¬ 
ly  hud  as  good  a  time  as  if  they  were  in  the 
Catskills,  or  in  the  famous  New  England  re¬ 
sorts.  The  air  is  always  pure  and  free  from 
malaria,  and  with  the  freedom  from  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoyances,  Wisconsin  is  truly 
a  Summer  paradise. 

The  farmers  have  gathered  in  a  handsome 
crop  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  are  now  threshing 
and  cutting  up  their  corn.  The  busiest  part  of 
the  year,  with  shorter  days  and  scarcer  help, 
keeps  the  peojde  in  the  country  thoroughly 
employed ;  yet  the  political  conventions  and 
the  fairs  and  expositions  are  largely  attended 
from  the  country,  and  the  throngs  at  Madison, 
where  the  State  Fair  is  in  progress,  are  greater 
than  can  be  entertained  at  the  plaee,  and  many 
have  to  seek  lodging  and  rest  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  villages. 

With  the  return  of  another  Autumn,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  hold  of  their  church  work  with 
fresh  interest.  The  schools  have  begun,  the 
minister  is  at  home,  and  a  new’  year  of  services 
practically  oi>eus  up  for  every  community.  At 
the  Fall  conferences  and  Presbyteries,  the  min¬ 
isters  are  discussing  questions  of  practical  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Holy  Siurit 
are  earnestly  sought  in  the  prayer-meeting. 
When  the  Christian  people  who  first  came  to 
Wisconsin  were  straining  and  toiling  to  secure 
their  homes  and  possessions,  and  were  putting 
off  to  a  more  convenient  season  the  important 
duties  of  religion  and  the  Church,  the  w’orldly 
and  infidel  foreigners  kept  coming  in  year  by 
year,  until  now  they  have  a  majority  in  nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  the  State,  and  are 
maintaining  their  peculiar  ideas  of  Sabbath 
observance  and  of  temperance  to  the  dismay  of 
Christian  people,  who  ought  to  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  missionaries,  and  at  least  brought  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Sabbath-school,  and  to  a  proper  re¬ 
spect  for  human  and  divine  law. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Winne¬ 
bago  at  W’ausaU;  these  things  were  talked  over 
and  prayed  over,  and  the  earnest  hope  and  de¬ 
sire  of  the  ministers  is  for  a  thorough  work  of 
grace  in  all  the  Churches.  The  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Wisconsin  River  at  Belleville, 
ten  miles  from  the  railroad  station,  bore  w’it- 
ness  of  the  same  desire  and  hope.  On  Oct.  14th 
to  16th  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  meets  in  Bea¬ 
ver  Dam,  Wis.,  and  at  this  central  place  of  the 
State  a  large  delegation  is  expected;  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  to  have  Drs.  Arthur  Mitchell 
and  Kendall  to  till  our  hearts  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  work  of  the  Boards,  our  attention 
will  be  largely  directed  to  the  great  struggle 
that  is  upon  the  churches  in  their  own  terri¬ 
tory,  and  earnest  prayers  and  counsels  will 
have  special  reference  to  the  battle-field  of 
Wisconsin.  The  little  city  of  Beaver  Dam  is  a 
pretty  place  on  the  southern  shores  of  Beaver 
Lake,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  which  af¬ 
fords  a  grand  w’ater  power  for  extensive  mills 
and  factories.  The  country  around  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  productive  sections  of  the 
West,  and  will  give  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of 
the  way  farming  operations  are  carried  on  in 
Wisconsin.  The  streets  of  Beaver  Dam  are 
well  graded,  and  the  stores  and  jmblic  build¬ 
ings  are  mostly  of  lirick,  and  very  substantial. 
The  city  has  great  attractions  for  Summer  vis¬ 
itors,  and  for  several  years  the  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  have  accommodated  guests 
from  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  South,  who 
gather  here  to  enjoy  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
elms  and  maples,  and  drink  from  the  sparkling 
sjjrings.  Dr.  G.  E.  Swan,  a  private  citizen  of 
Beaver  Dam,  a  few  years  since  found  thatfhe 
water  from  the  Vita  Si)ring  was  medicinal,  .Ind 
like  the  Waukeslia  Springs,  would  bo  helpful 
to  persons  troubled  with  rheumatism  and  kid¬ 
ney  disorders ;  so  he  has  tulied  it,  and  crowned 
it  with  on  elegant  pavilion,  an<l  surroumled  it 
with  a  splendM  park  of  twelve  acres,  with  grav¬ 
el  walks  and  drives,  and  cool  retreats  and 
shady  nooks,  and  smooth  turf,  which  looks 
like  a  carpet  of  green,  where  children  frolic 
and  families  take  their  Summer  rest  in  swings 
and  hammocks.  There  is  a  commodious  hotel 
on  the  west  end,  with  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions,  which  is  open  as  a  Summer  house,  and 
presided  over  by  the  genial  owner.  Dr.  Swan. 
Those  who  attend  Synod  will  have  the  ojtpor- 
tunity  of  going  through  the  exquisite  park,  and 
visiting  the  pleasant  things  of  Beaver  Dam, 
and  enjoying  the  sights  and  scenes  of  the  little 
city,  which  have  made  it  a  very  attractive 
place  for  their  Summer  guests,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  place  to  have  a  home.  Beaver  Dam  is  on 
the  northern  division  of  the  Chicago,  ]\Iilwau- 
kee,  and  St.  Paul  Tbiilway,  sixty-two  miles  west 
of  Milwaukee,  by  which  it  is  reached  by  two 
daily  tniins  each  way.  It  is  easily  accessible 
from  any  part  of  the  State  and  from  any  di¬ 
rection,  so  that  the  i)ro3pei*t  is  good  for  a 
large  attendance.  Tlu're  are  two  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Beaver  Dam,  and  the  Synod  of 
Wisconsin,  which  met  eleven  years  ago  in  the 
Assembly  Presbyteri.'in  (-'hurch,  will  now  as¬ 
semble  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Park  avenue,  ami  very  near  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  St.  Paul  station. 

Ike  Wisconsin  Schools. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Wi.sconsin  have  been 
very  generous  aud  g<K>d-natured  toward  tlndr 
sister  denominations,  and  helpe<l  them  get 
their  scho<ils  and  colleges  on  a  t)asis  for  thor¬ 
ough  work,  but  have  been  very  slow  to  take 
hold  in  eitrnest  of  their  own  institutions.  Car- 
roll  College  at  Waukesha,  which  was  founde<l 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  at  one  time  main¬ 
tained  regular  college  classes,  has  of  late  only 
kept  up  an  academic  department,  but  seems 
now  to  have  taken  a  new  lea.se  of  life  under  the 
vigorous  policy  of  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
w'hom  Rev.  J.  N.  Freeman,  D.D.,  of  Milwaukee 
is  the  President.  Principal  liankin,  who  has 
labored  bravely  through  years  of  adversity,  is 
encouraged  by  brighter  i>rospect.s,  and  with  a 
new  corps  of  assistant  teachers  and  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  this  inqiortant  institution  bids  fair 
to  <lo  a  gran<l  work  in  the  education  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Church  in  Eastern  Wis¬ 
consin.  Galesville  University  has  reopened 
with  encouraging  i)rosiHjct.s,  and  the  Trustees 


are  going  forward  in  the  face  of  great  trials 
and  difficulties,  to  do  their  appointed  work  in 
helping  the  youth  of  Western  Wisconsin  in 
their  struggle  for  a  better  education,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  true  Christian  training  for  real 
life  and  usefulness,  founded  on  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  Catechism  of  our  Church. 

The  Western  Fairs  and  Expositions 
are  ii  i>eculiar  feature  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  develop  an  immense  amount  of 
interest  among  the  people.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  sight  to  a  man  from  the  East,  to  go 
down  through  the  line  of  box-stalls  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds,  and  see  the  extensive  ex¬ 
hibition  of  thoroughbred  horses  and  blooded 
stock,  which  has  been  raised  in  the  West. 
Here  are  Hambletonian  and  Cloud  and  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  beyond  them  the  choice  strains  of 
Devon  and  Holstein  cattie  would  rival  the  best 
shows  of  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
Then  there  are  acres  of  farm  machinery  of  ev¬ 
ery  variety  in  their  bright  colors  of  crimson 
and  gold,  and  no  end  of  potatoes,  corn,  wheat, 
and  the  various  productions  of  the  land.  It  is 
a  good  place  to  see  the  quality  and  the  variety 
of  the  products  of  a  great  State,  and  when  you 
realize  that  these  are  only  samples  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  farm  and 
flock,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  productions  of  the  agricultural  section 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  enormous  wealth  that 
ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord  and  His 
cause.  The  Exposition  at  Milwaukee  is  now 
open,  and  many  people  are  attending  from  the 
whole  region  around,  leaving  their  work  on  the 
farms  and  store  and  desk,  to  admire  the  splen¬ 
did  aggregation  of  choice  fabrics  of  the  loom 
and  factory,  as  well  as  elegant  displays  of 
goods  from  the  storehouses,  and  fine  machin¬ 
ery,  carriages,  and  wares  from  the  shops,  and 
produce  from  the  farm.  The  Inter-State  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago  has  been  so  long  before 
the  public,  that  it  rivals  the  American  Institute 
in  age,  and  in  its  extensive  displays  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  industries;  The  beautiful  art 
gallery  ami  the  evening  concerts  are  thronged 
by  visitors,  and  si»ecial  rates  of  fare  on  the 
leading  railroads  are  drawing  many  people 
from  a  distance,  to  wander  among  the  mazy 
))roductions  of  many  lands,  and  enjoy  a  need¬ 
ed  relaxation  from  the  stress  and  strain  of  a 
busy  life. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Chicago  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  as  much  attention  as  any  place  of 
amusement  ever  known  in  the  city,  is  the  vast 
and  realistic  panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  which  is  now  exhibited  on  Wabash  ave¬ 
nue  in  a  large  amphitheatre.  It  is  a  wonderful 
historic  painting,  so  arranged  by  a  famous 
French  artist,  M.  Philippoteaux,  that  the  spec¬ 
tator  in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  on  a 
platform,  takes  in  the  whole  famous  battle¬ 
field,  which  is  so  i)ortrayed  that  the  whole 
scene  seems  to  be  real.  The  foreground  is  act¬ 
ually  built  of  real  rail  fences,  earth,  stacks,  and 
gnus,  which  are  so  skilfully  led  up  to  the  paint¬ 
ed  canvas,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  the  real  and  the  scenic  are  united. 
The  enthusiasm  of  old  soldiers  is  unbounded, 
and  a  descriptive  lecture  is  given  by  an  officer 
of  the  army  who  w’as  an  active  participant  in 
the  battle  scenes  which  he  vividly  describes, 
making  it  an  intensely  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  study  for  children  and  students  of  history, 
as  well  as  a  delightful  plaee  for  amusement. 
Adjoining  this  famous  work  of  art  is  another 
similar  itanorama  by  the  same  artist,  and 
which  is  attracting  great  attention,  called  the 
“  Siege  of  Paris,”  where  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  great  scenic  painter  have  been  equally 
successful  in  rei)roducing  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  that  bloody  siege.  T.  S.  J. 


A  TRIP  TO  NAPLES. 

A  New  Beeort — A  New  Industry. 

Let  those  of  your  many  readers  who  have 
done  the  Catskills,  the  Adlrondacks,  the  'fhou- 
sand  Islands,  and  other  famous  resorts,  and 
now  weep  that  there  are  no  more  fair  realms 
to  conquer,  remember,  with  the  divine  of  the 
Catalpa,  these  charming  lakes  of  Western  New 
York,  which  hang  like  pendants  of  blue  sap- 
l»hire  beneath  the  .southern  border  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  Like  the  mystic  river  of  Ezekiel,  they 
are  full  of  fishes,  and  when  the  rainbows  of 
Autumn  have  shed  their  glories  along  their 
shore,  it  is  worth  a  journey  from  New  York  to 
take  a  steamboat  rule  over  their  blue  depths. 
And  even  in  mid-Winter,  when  all  other  inland 
waters  are  locked  in  ice,  a  forty  mile  ride  from 
Geneva  to  Watkins  Glen  on  one  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  of  Seneca  Lake,  has  its  idiarins.  Nestled 
among  these  beautiful  lakes  lie  the  churrhes 
of  Geneva  Presbytery ;  and  as  these  lakes  are 
too  wide  and  deep  for  railroad  bridges,  and  fer¬ 
ries  are  too  few  and  far  between,  it  happens 
not  infrefpiently  that  the  members  of  Presby¬ 
tery  find  themselves  taking  “sweet  counsel  to¬ 
gether,”  and  going  “to  the  house  of  God  in 
company,”  in  the  same  boat.  This  was  our 
“  hapi>y  lot  ”  last  Tuesday  [Sejd.  16].  Last 
Spring  we  met  in  the  cla.ssic  village  of  Romu¬ 
lus  (for  this  is  a  classic  region) ;  next  Si>ring  we 
are  to  meet  in  the  classic  town  of  Ovid.  But 
on  this  occasion  we  must  neetls  go  to  Naples. 

Now  Naples  lies  near  the  head,  or  .southern 
end,  of  Canandaigua  Lake.  At  its  foot,  or 
northern  end,  lies  Canandaigua — a  largo  and 
flourishing  town,  but  long  drawn  out.  While 
“  wailing  for  the  wagon,”  or  rather  the  boat, 
we  beguiled  the  weary  hours  by  visiting  the 
Female  Stuninary,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Lockwood  (not  Belva),  ami  the  Academy,  long 
owned  and  successfully  conducted  by  Professor 
Noah  T.  Clarke,  but  now  presided  over  by  our 
accomplished  and  genial  co-presbyter.  Rev. 
George  R.  Smith.  Both  institutions  are  in  a 
jirosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  a  flour¬ 
ishing  fuiblie  school  of  several  departments,  in 
a  splendid  building  newly  erected. 

At  the  apjiointed  liour  wea-ssembled  on  dock, 
and  turned  our  faces  southward.  It  was  our 
first  trip  to  Naples  since  the  world  began,  and 
we  were  surpriseil  and  delighted  with  the  scen¬ 
ery  along  the  lake.  As  we  advan(M?d,  the  shores 
grew  bolder  and  more  rugged.  Deeii-wooded 
ravines  divifle  the  hillsides  into  broa<l  sections, 
each  terminating  on  the  sunny  beach  with  its 
cottage  and  landing.  Looking  southward,  hill 
ri.ses  beyond  hill,  interlocking  and  overtop¬ 
ping,  till  lost  b)  view  in  the  distance.  At  sev¬ 
eral  points  one  is  reminded  of  the  approach  to 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudsoii,  or  the  scjenery 
on  Like  George.  If  there  is  less  of  sublimity 
and  grandeur,  there  is  not  less  of  ever-chang¬ 
ing  tieauty.  The  margin  of  ttiese  hills,  to  the 
width  of  ten  rods,  has  lieen  bought  u|»  for  cot¬ 
tages  ;  while  beyond,  the  sloping  hills  are  often 
cultivated  to  the  top,  and  covered  here  and 
there  with  cottages  and  vineyards. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  along  these  lakes 
is  a  new  but  rapidly-develojiing  industry.  The 
land,  once  regarded  as  nearly  worthless,  is  now 
eagerly  bought  up  for  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  ;  and  when  once  covered  with 
vines  in  bearing,  is  worth  from  a  thoui-and  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Although  this  new 
industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  bringing  as  yet 
tint  sixty  or  seventy  tlifuisand  dollars  to  the 
village  of  Naples,  no  evil  effeets  are  anticipat¬ 
ed,  as  the  demand  for  the  fruit  is  likely  to  keep 
pace  with  the  supply.  There  are  no  wine-cel¬ 
lars,  and  no  license  is  granted  in  the  town ; 
and  though  the  Germans  make  and  drink  sour 
wine,  the  Temperance  sentiment  of  the  village 


is  high,  a  Union  Gospel  Temperance  meetinff 
being  held  once  a  month. 

The  village  of  Naples  is  situated  about  four 
miles  up  the  valley  from  the  landing,  and  is 
built  chiefly  along  one  shady  street.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
leading  churches  are  the  Methodist,  the  Epis- 
cojial,  and  the  Presbyterian — the  last  presided 
over  by  our  esteemed  bishop,  Benjamin  F.  Mil¬ 
lard,  your  occasional  correspondent.  This 
church  was  transferred  to  us  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Steuben  at  the  last  meeting  of  Synod. 
From  what  we  were  permitted  to  see  of  their 
prosperity,  and  to  enjoy  of  their  warm  and 
abounding  hospitality,  we  were  no  longer  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Steuben  to  consent  to  the  transfer. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  vigorous  dis¬ 
course  from  Rev.  J.  lIcLachlan,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  mod¬ 
erator,  Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson,  now’  in  Syria.  He 
was  afterward  elected  moderator  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  But  you  have  already  given  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  I  will  only  add  that  in  addition  ta 
the  usual  routine,  a  sermon  was  preached  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  of 
Romulus,  and  popular  addresses  on  Sabbath- 
school  work  were  made  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,. 
Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  W. 
Torrence— all  which  gave  unalloyed  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  those  who  heard  them.  W.  P.  G. 


A  FAITHFI’L  CHRISTIAN  LABORER. 

Editor  Eroogelist :  It  was  ray  privilege  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  to  attend  a  gathering  which 
deserves  at  least  a  passing  notice.  It  was  a 
jubilee  service  held  by  the  Ludlow -street  Mis¬ 
sion  Sabbath-school,  in  honor  of  the  twenty 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  superintendent’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school.  'Ihe  exercises  w’ere 
simjile,  and  consisted  of  reading  theSeriptures, 
prayer,  singing,  and  addresses  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church  and  school,  some  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  several  friends  of  the  school  who  were 
present.  A  handsome  gold-mounted  ebony  cane 
was  presented  by  the  teachers  as  a  token  of 
their  esteem.  The  occasion  was  marked  by 
the  cordial  relation  existing  between  superin¬ 
tendent,  teachers,  and  scholars. 

The  school  is  connected  with  the  Alien-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  superintendent, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Owens,  is  also  an  elder  in  this  church. 
The  school  is  composed  of  scholars  which  come 
from  the  thickly  populated  section  about  Lud¬ 
low  street,  and  is  held  in  the  public-school 
building  on  Ludlow  street  near  the  corner  of 
Delancey  street. 

I  do  not  believe  in  flattery,  but  w’hen  a  brother 
does  well  it  cannot  be  adulation  to  say  so.  It 
may  prove  a  means  of  incitement  to  others  to 
behold  the  work  of  one  who  has  been  preemi¬ 
nently  faithful  in  the  charge  committed  to  his 
hand.  Mr.  Owens  is  a  hard-working  business 
man,  and  he  has  had  scarcely  any  leisure  save 
his  evenings,  and  these  have  not  always  been 
his  own.  Ho  has,  nevertheless,  made  a  record 
as  a  Sabbat h-school  superintendent  which  few 
have  equalled.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  labors  with  the  Ludlow-street  Sabbath- 
school,  ho  has  been  absent  but  two  Sundays; 
and  until  within  the  last  six  years,  the  school 
held  two  sessions  each  Sabbath— morning  and 
afternoon.  The  first  time  he  was  absent  he 
was  out  of  the  city  attending  his  mother’s 
funeral.  The  second  time  was  during  the  past 
Summer,  when  ho  went  to  visit  his  old  home 
and  stand  once  more  by  his  mother’s  grave. 
He  has  never  been  late  at  any  meeting  of  the 
school,  upon  the  Sabbath  or  during  the  week, 
during  his  twenty-five  years  of  service.  For 
several  years  the  school  was  held  in  an  old 
Bchool  building  which  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  structure.  Wood  was  used  for  fuel 
every  morning  and  afternoon  during  the  cold 
mouths.  Mr.  Owens  would  go  to  school  early 
and  build  five  tires,  that  the  room  might  be 
warm.  These  ten  fires  were  built  each  Winter 
Sabbath,  and  in  addition  he  frequently  carried 
twenty-four  wooden-chairs  from  the  cellar  to 
the  second  story  where  the  school  was  held. 

At  one  time  the  school  was  held  for  a  time  in 
a  hall  over  a  lager-beer  .saloon  on  Essex  street, 
said  hall  being  used  until  late  Saturday  night 
as  a  drinking-place.  Early  on  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Owens  could  be  seen  with  sleeves  roll¬ 
ed  up  washing  the  beer  from  the  tables,  that 
they  might  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
For  seats,  fifty  chairs  and  a  few  boards  were 
used.  These  were  stored  in  a  distillery  back 
of  the  saloon,  and  were  carried  to  the  hall  and 
returned  each  Sabbath.  A  friend  who  remon¬ 
strated  with  him,  urging  that  he  must  give  up 
this  extra  work  or  it  would  take  ten  years  from 
his  life,  received  this  reply;  “Let  them  be 
taken,  I  can’t  give  up  this  work.” 

Another  irniiortant  jiart  of  his  work  has  boea 
visiting.  Going  into  the  homes  of  all  those 
connected  with  the  school,  he  has  made  his  in¬ 
fluence  felt  by  parents  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  'These  visits  have  been  repeated  until 
nearly  every  one  in  that  section  of  the  city 
knows  “Mr.  Owens.”  It  is  wonderful  how  he 
finds  time  to  make  so  many  visits.  These  calls 
are  not  of  a  merely  social  or  friendly  nature, 
but  are  made  the  occjisions  of  encouraging,  of 
reproving,  of  helping,  and  of  instructing  tljo.so 
under  his  care.  He  is  like  a  father  carefully 
looking  after  all  his  flock. 

Thus  for  twenty-live  years  he  has  labored 
on,  so  quietly  that  his  work  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of  outside  its  immediate  circle,  but  so 
effectively  that  hundreds  have  been  led  to  re¬ 
joice  in  Chri.st  as  their  personal  Saviour.  But 
we  cannot  measure  the  work  of  this  servant  of 
God.  'The  good  he  hasdone  can  only  be  known 
wh(‘n  the  liook  shall  be  opened  which  contains 
the  record  of  tho.se  things  now  known  only  to 
God.  E.  E.  Rooers, 

Now  York,  Hojit.  'i2il,  lk84. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

It  is  jileasant  to  feel  impelled  to  continue 
one’s  work  by  growing  conviction  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  value;  more  happy  still  to  be  con- 
.strained  to  go  on  by  dear  love  of  the  service  it¬ 
self  ;  but  be.st  of  all  to  be  so  blessedly  certain  of 
the  Lord’s  will  in  the  matter  that  one  tJIare  not 
give  ui»!— Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt:  “There  is  one  sin  which 
it  seems  to  me,  is  everywhere  and  by  everybody 
underestimated,  tolerated  with  undue  tolerance, 
and  quib’  too  much  ovei  looked  in  our  valuation 
of  character.  It  Is  the  sin  of  fretting.  He  who 
frets  is  never  the  ♦me  who  mends.  And  wlum 
the  frettiT  is  one  who  is  beloved,  whose  near¬ 
ness  of  relation  to  us  makes  his  fretting  at 
the  weather  seem  almost  like  a  personal  re¬ 
proach  to  as,  then  the  misiTy  of  it  bceornca 
iiiileed  insuppirtable.  Most  men  call  fretting 
a  minor  fault— a  foible,  and  not  a  vice.  There 
is  hfirdly  any  vice,  except  drunkenness,  which 
can  so  utterly  destroy  the  peai^e,  the  happiness 
of  a  home.” 

A  sermon  was  recently  preache<l  by  a  promi- 
m-nt  clergyman  on  the  “Hin  of  Cheapness,”  in 
which  he  argued  that  the  craving  for  cheap¬ 
ness  and  hunting  after  bargiins  is  not  only 
economically  false,  but  a  cause  of  suffering  to 
thousands  of  people  who  are  oppressed,  in  the 
factories  and  workshops,  in  order  to  furnish 
cheap  articles  for  the  insatiable  public.  The 
effort  is  always  to  make  things  cfieaper,  no 
matter  how,  and  the  resuits  are  deplorable  and 
Iiateiit.  Agricultural  products  are  considered 
too  liigh  in  price,  and  speculatois  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  price  so  as  to  leave  the  farmer  little 
or  nothing,  and  thus  the  world  keeps  moving. 
We  ne(*d  mor  e  afiplication  of  the  homely  max¬ 
im  “live  and  let  live.” 
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Sondair,  Oct.  19,  1884. 

DATID’S  CHARGE  TO  SOLOMON. 

The  Lesson  :  1  Chron.  xxii.  6-19. 

6.  Then  be  called  for  Solomon  bis  son,  and  charged  him 
to  build  a  house  tor  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel. 

7.  Ajid  Darld  said  to  Solomon,  Hy  son,  as  for  me.  It  was 
In  my  mind  to  build  a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my 
Ood; 

8.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying.  Thou 
hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars : 
thou  Shalt  not  build  a  house  unto  my  name,  because  thou 
hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  In  my  sight. 

9.  Behold,  a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee,  who  shall  be  a  man 
of  rest;  and  I  will  give  him  reetfrom  all  bis  enemies  round 
about :  for  bis  name  shall  be  Solomon, and  I  will  give  i>eace 
and  quietness  unto  Israel  in  bis  days. 

10.  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name ;  and  be  shall  be 
my  son,  and  I  will  be  bis  father;  and  I  will  establish  the 
throne  of  bis  kingdom  over  Israel  forever. 

11.  Now,  my  son,  the  Lord  be  with  thee;  and  prosper 
thou,  and  build  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  be  has 
aald  of  thee. 

19.  Only  the  Lord  give  thee  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  give  thee  charge  concerning  Israel,  that  thou  mayest 
keep  the  law  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

13.  Then  Shalt  theu  prosper.  If  thou  takest  heed  to  fulfill 
the  statutes  and  judgments  which  the  Lord  charged  Moses 
with  concerning  Israel;  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage; 
dread  not,  nor  be  dismayed. 

14.  Now,  behold  In  my  trouble  I  have  prepared  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  a  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and 
a  thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver;  and  of  braes  and 
Iron  without  weight;  for  it  is  in  abundance;  timber  also 
ttnd  stone  have  1  prepared ;  and  thou  mayest  add  thereto. 

15.  Moreover,  there  are  workmen  with  thee  in  abundance, 
hewers  and  workers  of  stone  and  timber,  and  all  manner  of 
cunning  men  for  every  manner  of  work. 

16.  Of  the  gold,  the  sliver,  and  the  brass,  and  the  Iron, 
there  Is  no  number.  Arise  therefore,  and  be  doing,  and 
the  Lord  be  with  thee. 

17.  David  also  commanded  all  the  princes  of  Israel  to  help 
Solomon  bis  son,  saying, 

18.  Is  not  the  Lord  your  God  with  you  ?  and  bath  he  not 
given  you  rest  on  every  side  ?  for  he  hath  given  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  laud  into  mine  hand ;  and  the  land  is  subdued 
before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  people. 

19.  Now  set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to  seek  the  Lord 
jour  God ;  arise  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord  God,  to  bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
*nd  the  holy  vessels  of  Ood,  Into  the  house  that  is  to  be 
built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTEEBOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “Arise,  therefore,  and  be  do¬ 
ing;  and  the  Lord  he  iritk  you." 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  is  David’s  charge 
to  his  son  Solomon.  This  charge  was  spoken 
In  Jerusalem  about  the  year  B.  C.  1015.  David, 
the  grand  king  of  Israel,  was  seventy  years 
old ;  and  as  his  life  had  been  one  of  great  ac¬ 
tivity,  he  felt  the  weight  of  years,  and  knew 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  died  six 
months  after  Solomon  began  to  reign. 

Vebse  6.  “Then  he  called  for  Solomon  his 
«on,  and  charged  him  to  build  a  house  for  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.”  This  building  of  the 
Temple  was  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  young 
monarch,  and  its  completion  in  massiveness 
and  splendor  was  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign. 

Verses  7-10.  “And  David  said  to  Solomon, 
My  son,  as  for  me,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  build 
a  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God  ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  say¬ 
ing,  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and 
hast  made  great  wars ;  thou  shalt  not  build  a 
house  unto  My  name,  because  thou  hast  shed 
much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  My  sight.” 

“In  my  mind”  (verse  7)  may  be  rendered 
“I  had  intended  or  puriiosed  ”  (1  Kings  viii. 
17-19).  But  this  purjiose  of  David  was  disap¬ 
pointed  by  a  divine  communication  wdiich 
•came  to  the  king  through  the  pro))het  Nathan 
<2  Sam.  vii.  5-29).  The  reason  given  why  God 
forbade  David  to  build  the  temple,  is  that  he 
had  been  a  man  of  war  and  had  shed  much 
blood.  There  is  no  record  of  this  reason  in  the 
account  in  2  Sam.  vii.  cf  the  interview  between 
Nathan  and  David,  and  we  are  led,  therefore, 
to  supi>ose  that  there  were  other  interviews 
which  are  not  recorded.  We  are  not  to  argue 
from  this  divine  prohibition  that  God  con¬ 
demned  the  king  of  Israel  for  engaging  in 
these  wars,  or  that  he  was  guilty  in  having 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  they  were  righteous  wars,  for 
they  were  undertaken  under  the  divine  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet,  while  David  had  acted  rightly 
and  had  simply  executed  God’s  will,  it  was  not 
appropriate  that  such  a  warrior  should  build 
the  temple,  within  whose  walls  should  be  the 
mercy-seat  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  God 
promised  His  servant  that  the  temple  should 
be  built,  and  that  His  kingdom  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  forever. 

“  Behold,  a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee,  who 
shall  be  a  man  of  rest;  and  I  will  give  him 
rest  from  all  his  enemies  roundabout ;  for  his 
name  shall  be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace 
and  quietness  unto  Israei  in  his  days  ”  (1  Kings 
iv.  25).  The  meaning  of  the  name  Solomon  is 
■“  peaceful.” 

We  are  not  to  understand  by  the  words  “  a 
man  of  rest  ”  that  Solomon  was  a  man  who 
loved  ease  and  indolence,  but  that  he  was  one 
who  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  national  peace. 
He  reigned  forty  years,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  is  no  record  of  a  single  war  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  5). 

“  He  shall  build  a  house  for  My  name  (2  Sam. 
vii.  13),  and  he  shall  be  My  son,  and  I  will  be 
his  Father  (2  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix.  26 ;  Heb. 
i.  5) ;  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  over  Israel  forever.”  Solomon  was  a 
tyi>e  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  temple 
erected  by  him  w'as  a  tyiH>  of  the  si)iritual  tem¬ 
ple  of  righteousness,  of  which  Christ  laid  the 
foundation  in  His  blood,  and  which  is  now 
being  completed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  God 
promised  to  be  a  Father  to  Solomon— a  Father 
in  the  sense  of  siecial  Divine  care,  and  also  in 
the  sense  of  chastisement— if  Solomon  should 
■disobey  His  commands. 

But  how  can  we  understand  the  promise  “  I 
will  establish  the  throne  of  His  kingdom  over 
Israel  forever,”  for  surely  the  kingdom  over 
Israel  was  not  a  i)ermanent  kingdom  V  The 
only  explanation  can  be  found  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  kingdom  established  by  Solo- 
*  mon  and  that  of  the  Saviour,  the  former  the 
tyjie  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  the  full  real¬ 
ization  of  the  typical  promise  of  the  former. 

Verse  11.  “  Now,  my  son,  the  Lord  be  with 
thee; ’and  prosi>er  thou,  and  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  He  hath  said  of  thee.” 
The  work  of  building  the  temple  was  a  great 
task  for  tin*  young  king,  but  the  foundation  of 
his  success,  as  well  as  the  source  of  his  courage, 
was  in  the  fact  that  God  was  with  him.  We 
oan  undertake  the  most  difficult  Uvsks,  even 
seeming  imiKissibilities,  if  we  have  the  Lord 
with  us,  for  with  Him  all  things  are  possible 
(Matt.  xix.  26).  One  secret  of  the  failure  of 
Christians  in  religious  work,  is  that  they  un¬ 
dertake  it  in  their  own  strength,  satisfied  to 
know  that  their  aim  is  to  build  up  the  kingdom 
■of  Christ.  But  God’s  grace  is  a  necessity  in 
«very  work  for  His  glory,  and  here  comes  in  the 
preciousuess  of  the  promise  “lam  with  you 
always.”  When  we  walk  with  God,  when  we 
labor  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  then  success 
is  a  certainty,  whatever  obstacles  may  lie  in 
our  path. 

Verse  12.  “  Only  the  Lord  give  thee  wisdom 
and  understanding,  and  give  thee  charge  con¬ 
cerning  Israel,  that  thou  mayest  keep  the  law 
of  the.  Lord  thy  God.”  Wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing  were  essential  to  the  i»erformunce  of 
this  great  work  entrusted  to  Solomon — not  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  but  the  wisdom  which 
Ood  gives  to  His  seeking  children.  The  un¬ 
converted  man  trusts  in  his  own  wisdom ;  he 
boasts  of  what  his  brains  and  skill  can  accom¬ 
plish  ;  but  “  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men 
shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their 
prudent  men  shall  be  hid  ”  (Isa.  xxix.  14).  The 
only  wisdom  which  ensures  success,  is  that 
which  comes  from  above  in  answer  to  prayer 
(Eiod.  xxxi.  3;  1  Chron.  xxii.  12;  Prov.  ii.  6; 
Dan.  ii.  20,  21 ;  Acts  vii.  10;  1  Cor.  i.  24.  ii.  5).  I 
think  we  should  teach  the  children  that  not 
only  did  God  give  Solomon  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  but 
He  will  give  us  wisdom  for  the  smallest  duties 


of  daily  life.  In  fact  we  are  never  safe  except 
as  we  are  guided  by  His  wisdom,  and  therefore 
we  should  look  u  p  for  the  divine  guidance  in 
our  studies,  our  recreation,  our  business,  and 
every  word  we  siieak.  “O  Lord,  open  Thou 
my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy 
praise.”  The  words  “  and  give  thee  charge 
concerning  Israel,”  signify  that  God  would  in¬ 
struct  Solomon  in  resiiect  to  all  the  minutiae  of 
his  government  over  Israel,  so  that  he  would 
never  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  divine  will,  and  so 
would  be  able  to  keep  perfectly  the  law  of  God. 

Verse  13.  “  Then  shalt  thou  prosi>er,  if  thou 
takest  heed  to  fulfil  the  statutes  and  judg¬ 
ments  which  the  Lord  charged  ]\loses  with 
concerning  Israel.”  Solomon  had  all  the 
promises  of  God  which  were  made  to  David, 
and  he  knew’  that  God  was  ready  and  desirous 
of  blessing  him,  but  he  also  had  a  part  to  per¬ 
form,  and  this  was  obedience  to  the  divine  law. 
Without  obedience,  he  could  not  claim  a  single 
promise  (Deut.  iv.  1,  v.  1,  vii.  4,  11,  xi.  32;  2 
Chron.  xx.  20,  Psa.  cxix.  6).  Many  Christians 
expect  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom¬ 
ises,  when  they  are  living  in  disobedience  of 
God’s  laws;  and  they  are  surprised  that  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  divine  favor.  But  if  we  are 
cherishing  any  secret  sin,  if  we  are  keeping  in 
our  hearts  any  of  the  world’s  idols,  then  God 
cannot  bless  us,  for  every  promise  is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  perfect  obedience,  and  the  instant 
we  wilfully  disobey,  God  turns  away  His  smile 
from  us.  This  is  as  true  under  the  disi>ensa- 
tion  of  grace  as  it  was  under  the  Old  Dispensa¬ 
tion. 

“  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage ;  dread  not, 
nor  be  dismayed.”  The  (lualiiies  of  character 
already  mentioned  as  essential  to  success  in 
this  undertaking  are 

1.  Faith  in  God. 

2.  Wisdom. 

3.  Obedience. 

To  these  are  now  added 

4.  A  fearless  courage  (Deut.  xxxi.  6,  8;  Josh, 
i.  7).  The  source  of  all  true  strength  is  in  God, 
and  courage  is  His  gift,  one  of  the  fruits  of 
fellowship  with  Christ. 

There  is  need  of  courage  to  every  believer, 
for 

1.  A  faint  heart  can  never  accomplish  great 
things. 

2.  The  more  numerous  the  obstacles  to  our 
success,  the  more  necessity  is  there  of  courage. 

The  obstacles  to  the  Christian’s  progress  and 
success  in  building  up  the  Lord’s  kingdom,  are 

1.  Inward  selfishness  and  sinful  passions. 

2.  Outward  temptations. 

3.  The  opposition  of  the  world. 

In  ourselves  we  are  utter  weakness.  Satan 
has  no  fear  of  the  result  of  his  attacks,  for  he 
is  mightier  than  our  feeble  resolutions,  and 
can  even  bring  our  wills  into  ca)>tivity.  But 
when  one  abides  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  he  becomes  invincible  to  all  attacks. 
There  is  no  chain  of  moral  bondage  so  strong 
that  the  Christian  cannot  snap  it  asunder,  if  he 
is  in  the  Lord.  There  are  no  fiames  of  passion 
so  hot  that  the  Christian  cannot  quench  them, 
if  he  lives  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Eph.  xvi.  10;  2  Tim.  ii.  1). 

Verses  14-16.  David  now  informs  Solomon 
that  though  God  denied  him  the  privilege  and 
joy  of  building  the  temple,  yet  the  comfort  of 
helping  in  the  work  has  not  been  denied  to 
him,  and  so  he  has  been  collecting  materials 
which  could  be  used  by  Solomon  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  These  materials  were  gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  timber,  and  stone.  There  were  a  hundred 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thou¬ 
sand  talents  of  silver.  The  sacred  talent  or 
shekel  of  the  Jew  w’as  worth  $26,2H0,  while  the 
same  in  silver  was  equal  to  $1,642. .50.  But  as 
this  would  make  the  amount  collected  by 
David  the  enormous  sum  of  S4,270,5(H),0(KJ,  it  is 
more  i>robable  that  Keil  and  others  are  right 
in  supiioslng  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
civil  shekel,  whose  value  was  one-half  that  of 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  while  if  the  Syrian 
talent  was  used  by  David,  tlie  amount  was 
$600,(MH1,000. 

“ 'riiou  mayst  add  thereto.”  You  will  see 
that  Solomon  did  add  to  the  treasures  which 
his  father  had  collected,  by  reading  2  Chron.  ii. 
In  thus  doing  something  toward  tlie  building  of 
the  Temi)le,  although  his  disai>i)ointment  was 
very  great,  we  see  a  beautiful  trait  in  David’s 
character.  He  was  willing  to  take  the  second 
place,  if  he  was  forbidden  to  occupy  the  first 
l>lace;  he  was  willing  to  do  that  toward  the 
erection  of  a  house  to  the  Lord  which  would 
bring  him  no  glory,  for  it  was  a  Joyful  privilege 
to  help  in  any  way  a  work  so  grand  as  that. 
How  many  professors  of  religion  are  always 
thinking  of  self  in  connection  with  their  work 
for  Jesus.  They  want  to  occupy  a  prominent 
)>lace,tobe  recognized  as  leaders  in  the  church, 
to  hold  some  office  whicli  shall  bring  honor  to 
them.  But  tiie  consecrated  diseii)le  forgets 
self,  is  willing  to  take  any  place  however  hum¬ 
ble,  if  only  he  can  do  his  little  toward  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  of  the  New  Jeru.salem  ;  he  does 
not  give  a  thought  to  any  glory  which  may 
come  to  his  own  name,  but  is  glad  to  be  utt(*r- 
ly  lo.st  sight  of,  if  the  name  of  God  is  glorified 
before  men  by  his  quiet,  earnest  labor.  No¬ 
tice,  too,  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  trouble  that 
David  tlid  tliis  work  of  collecting  nitaterials  for 
God’s  house.  He  had  had  very  many  troubles, 
not  only  from  enemies  but  from  Absalom,  his 
own  son,  and  from  the  chastisements  of  God 
upon  him  on  account  of  ids  sins,  Imt  yet  the 
heavy  burdens  which  rested  on  him  did  not 
hide  from  his  heart  the  interests  of  God,  and 
we  may  believe  tliat  the  Imrdens  were  made 
lighter  by  this  absorption  of  mind  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Temi>le.  \V’e  learn  from  these  sig¬ 
nificant  words  “  in  my  trouble,”  that  no  earth¬ 
ly  sorrows  should  ever  make  us  forgetful  of 
our  personal  resiionsibility  lor  Christian  work, 
and  also  that  the  best  recij>e  for  grief  is  the 
concentration  of  mind  and  heart  on  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  labor  to  i)roniote  that  glory. 

Verses  17-19.  These  words  of  David  to  the 
j)rinces  of  Israel  were  probably  spoken  at  the 
time  of  the  public  coronation  of  Holomon, 
wliere  there  was  a  great  assembly  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  address  of  the 
aged  monarch  you  will  notice  these  striking 
facts— 

1.  He  reminds  them  that  God  was  with  them. 

2.  That  God  had  blessed  them  as  well  as 
Solomon. 

3.  That  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  na¬ 
tional  i>eace. 

4.  That  they  were  bound,  therefore,  to  seek 
the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul. 

5.  And  by  building  the  Temide,  they  should 
show  their  gratitude  for  all  their  blessings. 

There  is  significance  in  the  command  “Now 
set  your  heart,”  Ac.,  for  when  the  heart  is 
right  then  the  life  will  be  right,  and  if  their 
hearts  were  anxious  for  the  glory  of  God,  there 
wouhl  be  no  difficulty  in  the  employment  of 
their  time  and  money  to  build  His  house.  In¬ 
dolence  in  the  service  of  God  is  a  sure  evidence 
that  the  heart  is  not  .set  to  seek  the  Lord. 

Within  the  new  Temple  were  to  be  placed  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  all  the  sacred  vessels. 

,  For  the  description  of  the  Ark  see  Exod.  xxv, 
10-22.  Over  the  Ark  rested  the  divine  Presence, 

,  indicated  by  a  luminous  cloud  (Levit.  xvi.  2), 

!  and  here  God  s)x>ke  to  His  children  in  answer 
:  to  prayer  (Num.  vii.  891.  Let  us  bring  all  our 
gifts  to  God’s  altar  anil  consecrate  them  to  His 
.service.  We  have  ill  received  countless  bless- 
I  ings  from  God,  and  if  we  had  a  thousand  hearts 
I  to  give  to  Him,  and  a  thousand  lives  in  which 
I  to  labor  for  His  glory,  we  should  not  have  be¬ 
gun  to  i>ay  the  debt  we  owe  to  His  love.  * 


WORK,  FOB  THE  DAT  IS  C0MIN6. 

I  have  often  sung  “  Work,  for  the  Night  is 
Coming,”  and  enjoyed  it  too.  I  feel  that  the 
counterpart  i.s  wanted,  changing  the  figure  and 
looking  at  this  world  as  the  night  season. 
Here  we  toil  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  tlie  cloudless,  blessed  day,  in  which  the  re¬ 
sults  shall  be  reaped  and  laid  humbly,  grate¬ 
fully,  gladly  at  tlie  feet  of  our  dear  Lord  : 

Work,  for  the  day  is  coming ! 

Day  in  the  Word  foretold. 

When,  ’mid  the  scenes  triumphant, 

Longed  for  by  saints  of  old. 

He  who  on  earth  a  stranger 
Traversed  its  paths  of  pain, 

Jesus,  the  Prince,  the  Saviour, 

Comes  evermore  to  reign. 

W ork,  for  the  day  is  coming ! 

Darkness  will  soon  be  gone, 

Then  o’er  the  night  of  weeping 
Day  without  end  shall  dawn. 

What  now  we  sow  in  sadness, 

Then  we  shall  reap  in  joy ; 

Hope  will  be  changed  to  gladness. 

Praise  be  our  best  employ. 

Work,  for  the  day  is  coming. 

Made  for  the  saints  of  light ; 

Off  with  the  garments  dreary. 

On  with  the  armor  bright ! 

Soon  will  the  strife  be  ended. 

Soon  all  our  toils  below ; 

Not  to  the  dark  are  we  tending. 

But  to  the  day  we  go. 

Work,  for  the  Lord  is  coming  ! 

Children  of  light  are  we; 

From  Jesus’  bright  appearing 
Powers  of  darkness  flee. 

Out  of  the  mist  at  His  t)idding, 

Souls  like  the  dew  are  bom ; 

O'er  all  the  East  now  are  spreading 
Tints  of  the  rosy  morn. 

Work,  then,  the  day  is  coming ! 

No  time  for  sighing  now  ! 

Harps  for  the  hands  that  were  drooping. 
Wreaths  for  ttie  victor's  brow. 

Now  morning  light  is  breaking. 

Day  dawns  in  every  land ; 

Night  shades  beset  us  no  longer, 

Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  at  hand. 

— Basil  Manly  in  .lournal  and  Messenger. 


Etft  XlrUgtOtt!^ 

The  Christian  Union : 

Chautauqua  has  taken  a  new  step  forward. 
In  lH82-’83  the  New  York  Li'gislature  gave  a 
charter  conferring  upon  the  Chautauqua  Uni¬ 
versity  full  university  powers.  Though  char¬ 
tered  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  organization 
was  not  fully  completed  till  August  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  when  the  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D., 
was  elected  Chancellor,  and  active  steps  were 
taken  for  giving  form  and  force  to  the  distinct¬ 
ive  ideas  on  which  this  University  is  founded. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  educa¬ 
tional  impetus  which  America  has  received 
from  Chautauqua  in  the  past  decade.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  liave  been  quickened 
to  activity  in  almost  every  department  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  culture.  Beginning  in  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  of  fitting  Sunday-school  teachers  for  a 
better  performance  of  their  work,  Chautauaua 
has  gradually  widened  her  outlook  till  to-ciay 
she  can  see  almost  a  liundred  thousand  peojile 
from  every  social  cla.s8  engaged  in  reading  the 
course  which  she  has  outlined.  Tliis  new  phase 
of  Chautauqua  work  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  her  inist  history.  Professor  Richard  Holmes 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  several  years  identified 
with  the  Sunday-school  teachers’  normal  work 
at  Chautauqua,  and  at  one  time  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Summer  School  of  Languages,  has 
been  aj>i)(dnted  Registrar.  The  central  office 
of  the  ChautaiKiua  University  has  been  located 
at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  a  preliminary  circular 
issued  announcing  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
the  new  University.  We  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  it,  which  we  commend  to  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers : 

“The  ChautaiKiua  University,  a  non-resident 
institution  for  promoting  education,  principally 
by  corresiiondence,  is  designed  to  aid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  in  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal 
and  practical  education  :  Those  young  peojile 
who  are  not  able  to  leave  home  or  business  to 
attend  college  ;  those  who,  having  begun  a  col¬ 
lege  course,  were  compelled  by  circumstances 
beyoml  their  control  to  abandon  it ;  those  ma¬ 
ture  men  and  women  who,  at  the  ma.vimum  of 
their  mental  jiower,  desire  to  make  amends  for 
the  educational  omissions  of  their  earlier  years. 

“  The  work  of  the  University  will  be  carried  on 
through  correspondence  with  superior  profess¬ 
ors,  tlirough  standard  textbooks,  and  through 
conversations  with  local  teachers,  college  grad¬ 
uates,  professional  men,  and  sjieciali.sts  in  the 
several  departments  of  learning.” 


The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

The  influence  of  “  the  Lord  working  with 
them  ”  is  not  enough  realizeil  by  those  who 
lueach.  The  fact  that  when  His  Word  is 
preached  He  does  work  for  its  success,  needs 
to  be  nK>re  impressed.  With  our  present  hand¬ 
some  church  edifices,  with  learned  preachers  in 
the  pulpits,  with  all  the  appliances  atid  acces¬ 
sories  in  good  order,  we  are  a[)t  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  meti  should  be  converted. 
The  glory  is  not  often  enough  given  to  God. 
Thanksgivings  are  outwardly  raised  to  Him, 
but  deep  in  many  a  heart  the  instrumentalities 
used  obtain  the  larger  share  of  tlie  praise. 
“  The  Lord  working  with  them”  is  toii  often 
forgotten.  The  miracles  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  centuries,  of  the  rapid  taking  root  and 
growth  of  Christianity,  can  be  accounted  for  on 
no  other  hypothesis  than  that  the  Lord  was 
working  with  His  ai>oetles  on  earth.  But  this 
a.-ssistance  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  invoked  to 
advance  the  cause  of  etliical  culture  or  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy.  Christ  sent  men  to  preach, 
and  promised  them  his  Help  when  so  doing. 
When  men,  weary  of  tin*  old  Gospel,  preach  a 
gospel  of  philosophy  of  their  own  invention, 
they  must  rely  on  tlnur  own  unassisted  words. 
The  Lord’s  strength  is  not  behind  them.  Christ 
no  longer  works  with  them. 

Signs  confirm  the  Word  spoken  thus  in  sin¬ 
cerity.  They  may  not  be  the  signs  of  the  eaily 
days  of  Christianity  :  those  were  outwanl  and 
startling.  But  the  signs  which  follow  the 
prcfiching  of  the  Word  to-day,  are  no  less  won¬ 
derful  an  1  no  less  easily  understood  than  those 
of  that  day.  Clod  lias  always  followed  the 
preaching  of  His  Word  with  signs  of  His  favor 
and  of  its  effect. 


The  Churchman  : 

One  of  the  reasons  why  some  people  grow 
old  early,  is  their  treatment  of  friends.  They 
make  few  new  acquaintances  as  they  advance 
in  life,  and  when  the  earlier  ones  drop  off,  they 
are  left  subsUiutially  alone,  and  their  sympa¬ 
thies  are  narrowed  down  to  themselves.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  make  new  ami  vital 
friendshii>s  out  of  those  whom  they  fall  in  with, 
and  who  know  how  to  keep  good  friends  when 
they  make  them,  find  that  life  unconsciously 
widens  and  deejiens  and  strengthens  as  the 
years  advance.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  need  just  the  strength  that 
comt's  from  vital  friendshiiis,  and  esjiecially 
those  friendships  which  are  formed  in  Christ, 
and  to  whom  the  keeiang  of  these  friendships 
intact  would  prove  one  of  the  secrets  of  an  en¬ 
joyable  life.  ^ _ 

The  Examiner : 

Sweden  is  one  of  the  last  countries  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europi*  in  which  one  would  expect  to 
find  even  the  remnants  of  religious  intolerance 
in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nevertheiess  its  government  hassoenco  npass- 
ed  everything  like  t  rmal  di.ssimt  from  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion  with  restrictive  regulations, 
that  no  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
could  be  held  in  Stockholm,  an  1  our  thriving 
Baptist  churches  in  Sweden  made  up  their 
minds  long  ago  that  tliere  was  more  real  lib¬ 
erty  to  be  hail  by  holding  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  than  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  special  laws  of  dissent.  We 
liave  received  a  long  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  formal  dissent,  but  see  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  publish  it  at  present  The  great  fact  is 
that  our  churclK*s  in  Sweden  are  praetiralhj 
free  to  organize  themselves,  and  to  propagate 
their  faith,  as  they  now  are,  and  have  gone  on 
doing  this  until  they  numlx*r  abrjut  375  church¬ 
es,  with  28,000  membeis.  Having  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  such  men  as  Broady  and  Wiburg,  and 


their  coadjutors,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  accounted  worthy  to  judge  of 
the  means  by  which  they  can  best  build  up  and 
propagate  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Sweden. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

Now  the  point  we  wish  to  press  is  that  it  is 
generally  unw  ie,  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  entail 
harm,  to  marry  out  of  one’s  general  social 
sphere.  It  is  far  worse,  too,  when  a  woman 
marries  beneath  her  general  social  grade  than 
when  a  man  does  it.  Social  standing,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  goes  more  with  the  man 
than  with  the  woman.  Y’oung  women  should 
remember  this.  Tennyson  was  speaking  of 
character,  to  be  sure,  but  his  words  apply 
along  the  whole  line  here  : 

“As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is ;  thou  art  mated  with  a 
clown. 

And  the  grossness  ot  his  nature  shall  have  weight  to  drag 
thee  dowp.” 

We  have  no  reference  here  to  those  cases 
where  the  social  grade  is  one  of  fancy — where 
one  party  or  the  other  count  their  own  social 
position  higher  than  it  really  is.  Nor  have  we 
sole  reference  to  the  relative  wealth  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  Wealth  is  an  element,  and  ought  to  have 
its  due  consideration  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  determining  element. 

There  are,  however,  certain  sufficiently  well- 
defined  limits  beyond  which  it  is  unwise  to  go. 
When  a  young  woman  to  whom  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  whose  heme  is  one  of  com¬ 
fort,  who  has  moved  in  good  society,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  infatuation  marries  her  father’s  coach¬ 
man,  she  most  certainly  contracts  a  misalli¬ 
ance.  The  chances  are  thousands  to  one  that 
she  will  be  unhappy  before  long,  however  much 
romance  may  now  dazzle  her  eyes.  It  is  not 
that  the  coachman  in  his  place  is  not  a  useful 
member  of  society  ;  nor  is  it  that  his  moral 
character  may  not  be  as  high  as  that  of  his 
employer.  But  he  has  not  had  the  daughter’s 
opportunity  of  education.  He  cannot  afford 
her,  should  she  become  his  wife,  the  means  of 
living  in  anything  like  the  comlort,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  luxuries,  to  which  she  has  been  ac¬ 
customed.  It  would  hardly  be  likely  that  his 
manners  did  not  smack  of  the  stable.  We  re¬ 
peat,  when  the  dazzle  of  romance  is  off,  the 
chances  are  thousands  to  one  that  she  will  bit¬ 
terly  repent  when  repentance  is  too  late. 

Such  a  case  as  this  is  an  extreme  one.  It  il¬ 
lustrates,  however,  the  principle.  The  most 
perfect  marriage  will  be  where  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  social  equality  between  the  parties.  The 
question  of  mere  money  ought  not  to  have  a 
determining  influence  here.  But  surely  ques¬ 
tions  of  education,  and  above  all  questions  of 
character,  must  be  allowed  their  full  weight. 
A  woman — speaking  generally — cannot  afford 
to  marry  beneath  her ;  and  by  this  term  we 
mean  one  who  is  not  really  her  equal  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  character.  A  man  runs  some  risks  in 
this  direction,  but  not  so  many  as  the  woman. 

If  it  be  said  that  marriage  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  and  that  these  considerations  we  have 
been  urging  are  unworthy  to  be  entertained 
where  tlie  affections  are  concerned,  we  are 
ready  with  a  reply :  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  ' 
the  heart.  The  affections  are  fundamental  in 
it.  But  our  affections  must  be  controlled  and 
guided  ivs  much  as  any  other  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture  ;  our  affections  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
away  with  us.  You  may  come  to  love  a  person 
very  much,  but  there  may  be  good  reasons 
why,  even  when  the  purest  love  exists  between 
you,  you  should  not  marry.  Marriage  affects 
not  simply  the  emotions.  It  has  to  do  with 
two  lives,  with  all  that  is  wrapped  up  in  tliem  ; 
it  has  to  do  with  the  future  as  well  as  with  the 
present ;  it  has  to  do  with  others  as  well  as 
with  your  own  responsive  hearts.  The  view  of 
marriage  that  puts  its  seat  solely  in  the  affec¬ 
tions,  ignoring  all  other  considerations,  is  the 
romantic  view,  and  it  generally  works  mischief. 
Any  marriage  that  is  not  based  on  mutual  af¬ 
fection,  is  utterly  abominable.  But  the  most 
enduring  affection — that  which  can  stand  the 
storm  and  stress  of  life— will  he  found  between 
those  who  are,  in  general  terms,  equals.  This 
is  the  rule  to  which  the  exceptions  are  extreme¬ 
ly  few. 

We  have  just  now  only  the  furthi'r  remark 
to  make,  that  any  young  woman  of  social  posi- 
tioP  Aiud  of  means  who  is  sought  in  marriage 
by  dne  consjiicuously  her  social  inferior,  may 
well  be  on  her  guard  against  base  motives  on 
his  jiai’t. _ 

The  Independent : 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
explains  itself ; 

To  the  Editor  of  The  In<lopondent: 

I  was  delighted  to  read  your  editorial  this 
week  indicating  your  determination  to  supjtort 
St.  John,  I  had  come  to  that  conclusion  as 
soon  as  I  found  that  Cleveland’s  reputation 
was  so  stained. 

Although  I  differ  with  you  on  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  question,  and  consider  the  doctrine  both  a 
blunder  and  a  farce,  yet  I  cannot  but  respect 
the  character  of  Gov.  St,  John  ;  and  it  is  char- 
avter  which  we  should  look  to  in  our  public 
men.  Pure,  honest,  conscientious,  ami  resolute 
men  are  w'hat  we  want  to  guide  the  State  and 
execute  the  laws.  St.  John  cannot  legislate  if 
elected  President ;  he  can  only  execute.  The 
Prohibition  sentiments  of  St.  John  are  therefore 
no  hindrance  to  my  voting  for  him.  But  his 
sterling  character  can  and  will  show  itself,  if  he 
be  elected.  The  nation  can  trust  him  as  nei¬ 
ther  a  self-seeker  nor  a  sensualist. 

But  why  throw  away  votes  on  St.  John  when 
you  know  he  cannot  possibly  be  elected  'i  This 
is  the  knock-down  argument  of  many  who  are 
going  to  swallow  a  very  bitter  pill  when  they 
vote  for  Cleveland  or  Blaine.  But  the  question 
is  readily  answered  ;  We  know  St.  John  cannot 
bo  elected,  but  we  also  know  that  a  nucleus  will 
be  made  for  a  party  of  honesty  and  virtue, 
around  which  pure  elements  will  gather,  and  in 
due  time,  by  (iod’s  blessing,  this  party  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  virtue  will  c  >ntrol  affairs.  St.  John 
will  stand  out  at  this  election  not  as  the  Prohi¬ 
bitionist,  but  as  the  true  man,  and  the  vote  for 
St.  John  will  both  express  and  (‘iicourage  the 
conscience  of  the  nation.  Let  no  one  fear  that 
voting  for  St.  John  is  throwing  a  vote  away. 
It  is  casting  a  vote  for  the  future  integrity  and 
righteousne.ss  of  the  country. 

Yours  truly,  Howard  Croshv. 

New  York  City,  Sopt.  19th,  1884. 

The  (Observer ; 

The  funeral  of  Jerry  )McAuley  was  attended 
on  Sabbath  afternoon  [Sept,  21].  The  remains 
were  brought  from  the  ^lission  House  in  Thir¬ 
ty-second  street,  and  a  viust  concourse  filled 
tiie  streets  after  thronging  into  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  filling  it  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Probably  no  funeral  of  a  private  citizen  (“ver 
gathered  so  many  people  in  this  city.  The 
Rev.  S.  Irenams  Prime,  D.D.,  conducted  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  made  a  few  remarks  ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Watson  led  the  devotions  ;  Mr.  Stebbins  and 
the  choir  sang  appropriate  hymns ;  and  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Rev. 
Dr.  Deems,  A.  S.  Hatch,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Whitte- 
more.  The  thoasands,  including  many  con¬ 
verts  of  the  Mi-ssion,  many  of  the  fallen  and 
raised  up,  hundreds  of  the  jioor  as  wc'll  as  the 
rich  —  all  classes  ami  conditions  of  people- 
passed  in  sad  procession,  and  looked  on  the 
face  of  this  miracle  of  grace,  this  pardoned 
convict,  redeemed,  purified,  and  now  crowned 
with  glory.  Many  wept  freely  jis  they  looked 
on  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  thought  of  what 
he  had  done  for  them.  On  Monday  the  re¬ 
mains  were  J^aken  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  for 
interment  _ _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

A  defect  in  our  National  and  State  Constitu¬ 
tions,  has  become  apparent.  .■^11  the  officers  to 
administer  our  affairs  should  be  selected  by  the 
editors  and  reporters  of  the  daily  newspapers. 
These  gentlemen  know  everything,  are  never 
deceived  and  never  mistaken.  The  real  facts 
can  never  be  concealed  from  them.  Their  in¬ 
tegrity  is  perfect.  Temptation  i.s  powerh^s 
with  them.  Tlieir  judgment  is  impartial,  ut¬ 
terly  free  from  prejudiee,  and  infallible.  They 
are  all  of  them,  as  everybody  knows,  of  one 
mind.  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Edmunds,  Pen¬ 
dleton— in  fact,  all  living  statesmen— are  pig¬ 
mies  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  sagacity,  in 
comparison  with  these  gentlemen.  The  whole 
matter  of  government — Mimicipal,  State,  Na¬ 
tional — should  be  at  once  turned  over  to  them. 
The  Millennium  would  immediately  begin  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 


“CANNOT  SPEAK  TOO  HIGHLY  OF  ITS  PRAISE.” 

Dr.  Turner,  of  our  New  York  Depository,  sends 
us  the  following  iinportiint  letter ; 

“Brooklyn,  341  Hoyt  St.,  Dec.  4th,  1882. 
Dr.  John  Turner,  862  Broadway,  New  York. 

“  Dear  Doctor— l\\a,d  been  subject  to  terrible  in¬ 
fluenza  colds  when  I  eomineneed  using  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  two  years  ago.  On  leaving  my  head 
they  invariably  seated  themselves  on  my  lungs,  ren¬ 
dering  them  very  .sore,  and  would  .sometimes  leave  me 
a  cough  for  months.  I  dreaded  these  colds  more  than 
my  worst  enemy.  Since  u.sing  the  Oxygen  I  liave  not 
had  one  on  my  lungs,  and  /  hare  frequently  had  one 
inhalation  drive  away  the  (fold  so  completely  tliat  the 
next  day  I  could  scarce  realize  that  I  had  had  one 
at  all.  Other  members  of  my  family  have  used  the 
Oxygen  for  tlie  same  purpose ;  also  for  rheumatism, 
dyspepsia,  and  Catarrh,  with  etptally  goods  results, 
espechdly  in  Catarrh.  Very  truly  youi's, 

Frank  W.  Doughty.” 

Our  "Treat  Use  on  Compound  O.vygen,"  coninh\\n^& 
history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this 
remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of 
chronic  disca.ses,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  <t  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 

Clear  Spring  Water 

Is  not  more  pure  than  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam.  The  only 
reliable  hair  restorer  for  5i)  eents.  An  elegant  dressing. 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  is  a  very  prev.alent  disease,  with 
distressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy 
cure,  from  the  f.aet  it  acts  through  the  blood, 
and  thus  reaches  every  jtart  of  the  system. 

“  I  suflered-with  catarrh  fifteen  years.  Took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  I  am  not  tronbled  any 
with  catarrh,  and  my  general  health  is  much 
better.”  1.  W.  Lillis,  Postal  Clerk  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  Kailroad. 

“  I  suffered  with  catarrh  6  or  8  years ;  tried 
many  wonderful  cures,  Inhalers,  etc.,  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  benefit. 
I  tried  Hcod's  Sarsaparilla,  and  was  greatly 
Improved.”  M.  A.  Abbey,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  characterized  by 
three  pecuiiarities  :  1st,  the  combination  of 
remedial  agents;  2d,  the  proportion;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
iju.alitics.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 
Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Snrsaiiarilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purities  my  blood,  sliarpeus  my  appetite,  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  ,1.  P.  TuoairsoN, 
Kegister  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  beats  all  otlx'rs,  .and 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  I.  Baruinutun, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  .all  druggists.  ?l ;  six  for  $5.  Mada 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100^  Doses  One  Dollar. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 

IS.SUE  CO.MMERCIAL  AND  TitAVEI.I.EHS’ 

Credits,  available  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  of  Money  'lo  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Coilections  in  all  Foreign 

C0UN'rRIF.S. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


Exhibited  at  ALL  the  important  WORT.D'S  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITIONS  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YE.\RS. 
Mo-soti  &  Hamlin  Organs  have,  after  most  rigid  examina¬ 
tions  and  oompurlsong.  been  AI.W.WS  FOUND  BEST,  and 
AWAKDEQ  BiauES'I  HONoiUI;  not  even  in  one  such  important  com¬ 
parison  has  any  A  ^AMEBlC.tN  Olld.vN 

been  found  equal  ONE  HUN- 

DiiED  STYLES,  adapted  to  all  uses,  from  the  smallest  size, 
yet  having  tUo  eharactortstic  Mason  &  Hamlin  exeellenre, 
at$'J2,  to  the  best  instrument  which  It  Is  posnlblo  to  con¬ 
struct  from  reeds,  at  $900  or  more,  lllustratud  catalogues, 
40  pp.,  4to,  and  price  lists,  free. 

The  Mason  k  Hamlin  Company  manufacture  UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES,  adding  to  all  the  improvements  which 
have  been  found  A  valuable  in  such 

Instruments,  one  peculiar  prac¬ 

tical  value,  fending  to  greatest  purity  and  refinement  in 
quality  of  tone  and  durability,  especially  diminished  liabil¬ 
ity  to  get  out  of  tune.  Pronounced  the  greab.st  improve¬ 
ment  made  In  upright  l>lanoB  for  half  a  century.  The 
MASON  k  HAMLIN  CO.  pledge  themselves  that  every  piano 
of  their  make  shall  lllustrato  that  VERY  HIGHEST  EX¬ 
CELLENCE  which  has  always  characterized  their  organs. 
Send  for  circular  with  Illustrations,  full  duscrlptiou  and 
ex]ilauatlon. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

BOSTON,  154  Tremont  St.  CHICAGO,  149  Wabash  Ave. 
NEW  YORK,  46  East  14th  St.  (Union  Square.) 


Kecent  Issues 

BY  THE 

PRESBITEHI4N  BOARD  OF  PDBLICATION. 


Mother  and  her  Children. 

A  STORY  FOR  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 

INmo . Price,  OO  cents. 


Flyers  and  Crawlers ; 

Or,  Talks  about  Insects. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

IGnio.  lllustratefl . Price,  $1,95 


David  Strong’s  Errand. 

HY  MRS.  NATHANIEL  I'ONKLIN. 

(Jennie  M.  Drlnkwater.) 

I'Amo . Price,  $1.9.5 


Half  Hours  with  Hie  Lessons  of  1885. 

Forty-eight  short  HermoiiH  on  the  Lessons  of  isw,  by 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastors  and  Pnmehers,  speelnlly 
prepared  Pi  aid  Suiierinteiidents  and  Teachers.  For  two 
years  this  volume  has  In-en  Issued  in  cloth  binding  at 
$1..’>0,  but  wishing  to  place  so  desirable  a  belli  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  It  will  be  published  for  1885  In 
Paper  Uinding  at  85  cents. 


Wesfminsfer  Question  Book  for  1885. 

A  CO.MPLETE  MANUAL  FOR  THE  LESSONS. 

Price,  1.5  cents,  net. 


Address  orders  Ui 

JUllIV  A.  llLAfK,  liusiness  Snp't, 

1331  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRU.MMONI),  IIC  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


OUR 


ONG  WORLD 


A  !Vew  Hook  for  In* 

Mtitutc'N  and  Coiivcntioniia 

Bv  Gko.  F.  Root  aS:  C.  C.  Cask. 

El#>mr-ntary  iMitb  in  q'lalllv  and 

grading,  that  have  over  app4-urod  in  any  tniok. 

The  Be^t  of  Bimple  Part  .SonKf*.  TurwN  arul  An- 
themM  with  beautiful  (fieoK  and  Secular  CnoruKeH, 
crowned  by  the  brilliant  **  italia.” 

Effective  Music  forTlasu  and  Concert  Work,  from 
that  which  “ sinjfH itself,”  up  to  Gouno'l’s  ‘‘Un¬ 
fold  Ye  Portals.” 

Take  the  book  all  in  all  snd  it  i«  one  that  w  ill  make 
class  teaching  a  pletuiurc  and  deliKht  to  Teachers  and 
Pupils. 

Prire.  60rta.  each  by  mnll,  postpaid  t  im.OO 
a  dosen  by  exprcaa.  iioi  prepaid.  Mpeelmen 
l*airr<4  Free. 

rrilMSHEI)  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


THE  AMEBICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Earnestly  solleits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  dei^ends  wholly  on  donation* 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


WANTED  A  WOMAN 

cf  ^ensc.  energy  and  respectability  for  our  business  la  %m 
locality,  middle-aged  preferred.  SALARY  !• 

References  exchanged.  CAY  BbOS..  14  BarcUy  St.,  N.  V 


.  ||Y  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  oiierates  the  boat  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  and  St.  Panl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wts.;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Hlnn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
its  800  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  ot  the  numerous  points  ot  snperloiity  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DA  V  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create;  its  PAL, ATI AI.  SDEBPINO  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  its  PAI.ACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

UOKTS-’W’ESTEIIN  DHTIlTa  OAAS, 

the  like  of  which  arc  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  E<|,IIIP- 
PED  RO.ID  IiV  TIIE  WORLD. 

Ail  points  ot  interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
C3ilcago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owus  and  controls  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  oouductors  constantly  carini^ 
tor  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  ageut  tor  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  seU 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
pai>ers.  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  ofilce,  write  to  tho 

GENl  PASS.  AGENT,  G.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RT, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANinJAL  STATEHEHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  rrrmiums,  2,050,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  350,312  42 

Net  Surplus, .  1,342,055  04 

CASH  ASSETS,  ■  -  -  $7,348,574  4ft 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICiY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE : 

Caali  In  Banks .  $196,336  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  Ileal  Estate . 1,130,909  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valne)..  9,808,789  8S 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  valne) .  1,093,167  SO 

State  Bonils  (market  value) .  90,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  510,850  OO 

Interest  due  on  Ist  duly,  1884 .  119,091  10 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents .  333,919  00 

Real  Estate .  379,905  44 

Total . $7,343,574  40 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'IVASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Iiisiiriiiice  Coinpa^. 


OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  {  Brooklyn,  cor.  (k>urtand  Montague  oUfj- 
Bulldlugs:  )  and  106  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,775,890  09 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  4<'10,394  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,061,797  9G 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,949  01 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
ttons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Ijtw.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTORS; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

II.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 


LAWRENCE  TUHNURB, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADIHH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 

Cr/fUN  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Ssc.  Local  Dtpartrnem 

B.  C.  TO  WXSESI).  Sec.  Apney  Department. 

C.  U.  DUTCIIER,  Sec.  Brnnktyn  Department. 

GEO.  U.  HOPE,  Agency  Mamagw. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
william  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULI., 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL. 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUHTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIFJt, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STBEET,  TOBZ. 

Sixty-third  Semi-aumal  Statement,  showing  the  conditkai 
of  the  Company,  Jannaiy  1, 1884. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000, 060  00 
lipsorve  for  Ro.Insnrance,  -  757,220  26 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  123,781  78 

Ket  Surplus,  ....  777,258  18 


Total  Assets, 


$2,658,210  17 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSET.S. 

United  States  Bonds  (|>ar  value  $l,.325,000j . 91,696,230  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  199,750  00 

Ix.ans  on  rail .  6  500  oO 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  111,310  69 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  4l:),*018  76 

State  and  City  Bonds .  112,140  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Str>ck8 .  60.226  00 

Ral  (road  Stock .  14  600  00 

Cash  in  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  of  transmljL 

Sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135.401  36 

Accrued  Interest . . .  10*734  68 


-  $2,658,210  17 

SS2TJA3027  S.  ^AZtOOTT,  Fresldoiit. 

1.  REMKEN  LANE,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Bec'y 
CHARLES  I-  ROE,) 


CHAS.  A.  SHAW, 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 


TEACHERS  AND  SWEEFINa 

I  EI^‘  SUPERINTENDENTS,  offers. 

50  TEACHER’S  LIBRARY.  Nine  r>ookt 

*  OD  twaehiDK,  r^prlriu  of  tpiohi  orifii  ftllj  coal- 

Ing  vitb  the  Bible  l>ictl«ti«rv  aotS  Urnirn'il  narnffltniS 

tbrowD  iD  (II  booita  to  sll),  for  #1.50,  pottpsld. 

$35S.S.  OROAV.  HevHD  atopa,  four  full 
ortsfei,  four  $^1$  of  fawdi,  Urfe  Tolamt,  rich  aa4 
powerfal,  Utwat  iinr>rov«iDenu.  #85.  StJU  bold. 

E  W  A  K  D  C  A  K  US  At  ONB  third prlc«. 

Three  tw*-oty-flT9  cent  pack$  for  tea  pack*,  HOe.4 

ae»orte4  eeapto  pack,  16€« 

ff.  ^  PaMlIj  Biklaa,  5noeaera?io«$.  #8.90 1  eholeeet  $25  etylc,  3,000  eofraftoft,  for  #r.40.  Ba»- 

UJD'yT  Rer«,  #8^ach,  aod  upward*.  CV?*.*.  Boak.  lOS  piece*,  wor-le  and  mut\r  #5  pwpUW:  eample,  "e. 

Aatliem  Boak,  #8  perdet.;  eample,  8.>e.  Cy'HRrveat  Hama  **rpHlt  Bpcakla^**  to  rale*  for  tha 

8uodaf  ••chool.  Partieulari  free  0i;y*.<4andav*M*haal  rapera  at  5e.  p^r  *  ear  la  •oho<»  •.  C  /'ijeaaan  Hel^e,  per 

jear  a&d  apwarde^  X^rpe  Carafopae  /r*4.  UA  V ID  C#  COOK  PC0«  CO*)  IT  A  16  H'athinf^on  m.p  Chi€QiQ$^ 


\  Far  •  #100  S.  A.  IJkrarr.  Kor  #6.75  we 
w'-T#  #9#  tell  100 eolanei  ebolcwit  |1  tofl.SO  Btinda^  ichool 
llhrarr  booka.  Ovwr  three  aiilllon  eoM.  174  booki  leiaed— 
whole  lot  for  #1 1.74  ;  SObooke.  #8. .10.  Hamplr,  lOc. 


fl-TS  editioQ,  a'ir.erflooai  matter  left  out.  Flexible  bladiaf, 
1,000  eoluna*  ;  80c.,  pottpaid 

BIBCK  I>I(’T10.>'ART.  A  complete  eacjela. 
$  pw  lie  of  Bible  truthi  ao*l  oarratlvee  ;  3.000  artielee, 
100  eagraTtuft,  500eoluaof,  !IOe.,  postpaid 
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THS  NEW  YORK  EVANQEIjIST. 

Ho.  150  Hmaamm  Stromt. 

Ameiioan  Tnct  Booletj  Building,  Boom  29. 

HnVRT  ■.  KIKLD,  Editor  omd  Proprietor, 

TERMS :  n  Teu,  is  AdTssce,  Postage  Paid. 

Edered  at  the  FoetolOoe  at  New  Tork  as  eeoond-claas  mall 
matter. 

JLdwortlseoaeats  20  oenta  a  line— 12  llnee  to  the  Inch. 

Ob  the  PUtli  PMe,  SO  oenta  a  line. 

Ob  the  *-  Ighth  Page,  60  centa  a  line. 

■arrlogee  BBd  Deaths,  not  over  tour  llnee,  50  cents, 
ewar  tour  iiuee.  10  oenta  a  line. 

S^Addrees  almply  New  Torh  Kwaagellst,  Box  9330, 
Mow  Torh.  Bemlt.  In  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Monxt  Obdeb, 
or  Bbobtbbed  Lrteb. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

TAOS. 

1.  Under  the  Catalpa.  The  Liberal  Movement  In  the 
Koman  Catholic  Chnrcb.  Waste  of  Time  In  College 
Life.  Bight,  after  all.  The  National  Unitarian  Con¬ 
ference.  Joining  another  Denomination.  Our  Book 
Table. 

2.  OOBBEBPONDEVCE :  Canterbury  Cathedral.  From  the 
Golden  Oate.  Wisconsin  Notes.  ATtip  to  Naples.  A 
Faithful  Christian  Laborer. 

S.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
The  Religious  Press. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches, 
g.  The  Children  at  Home.  Foreign. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department. 

5.  Letter  from  Boston.  Christian  Women  in  Conference- 

Another  Pioneer  gone.  Elder  Richard  Edwards.  Mis¬ 
sionary  Intelligence.  Current  Events.  Money  and 
Business. 


18  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIANISM  OF  SCOTCH 
OR  OF  PURITAN  DESCENT! 

There  must  be  certain  unhistoric  souls  in  the 
aeighborhood  of  Lane  Seminary  that  have  not 
profited  much  by  the  brilliant  instructions  in 
its  department  of  Church  History.  How  oth¬ 
erwise  can  any  account  be  given  of  the  ludi- 
erous  mistake  into  which  the  Seminary  organ 
recently  fell,  in  its  lucid  reference  to  certain 
institutions  of  our  Church  under  the  name  of 
2*uritan,  in  antithesis  with  others  described  as 
Scotch  and  Westminster  ? 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  the  term  Puri¬ 
tan  was  first  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to 
stigmatize  those  who  opposed  the  elaborate 
litnrgical  usages  and  Bomish  tendencies  of 
Hnglish  Episcopacy  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  who  advocated  greater  simplicity  in  polity 
and  worship,  and  greater  spirituality  in  Church 
life.  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  descriptive  of 
that  great  religious  party  which,  from  1640  on¬ 
ward,  for  a  time  controlled  English  affairs,  po¬ 
litical  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  Some  of  the 
members  of  that  party  remained  still  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  were 
agreed  in  desiring  reference  in  its  liturgical 
elements  to,  and  a  more  marked  supremacy 
vrithin  its  bounds  of,  those  great  doctrines  of 
grace  which  had  come  into  prominence  during 
the  Reformation.  Some  of  them  were  advo¬ 
cates  of  Independency  in  government,  and 
were  less  strenuous  than  many  in  insisting  on 
the  distinctive  Calvinism  then  extensively  cur¬ 
rent.  But  the  great  body  of  them  were  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  respect  to  both  doctrine  and  pol¬ 
ity— aa  thorough  Presbyterians  as  those  in 
Scotland  or  on  the  Continent.  They  were  Pu¬ 
ritan  as  well  as  Presbyterian ;  they  were  the 
heart  and  life  of  English  Puritanism.  In  fact, 
Puritanism  and  Presbyterianism  were  at  the 
time  nearly  synonymous  terms. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  the  Westmin- 
eter  Assembly  was  a  Puritan  body.  There 
were  four  or  five  Scotch  members  present,  by 
a  species  of  courtesy,  in  its  deliberations.  A 
few  Episcopalians  were  appointed  to  share, 
though  hardly  any  did  actually  share,  in  its 
eounsels.  There  was  a  small  group  of  Inde- 
I>endent8  who  stood  by  themselves  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  Church  order,  but  who  did  not  differ 
vrldely  from  the  rest  in  their  desire  for  greater 
simplicity  and  spirituality  and  tolerance  with¬ 
in  the  national  Church.  But  with  these  small 
exceptions,  all  were  English  Puritans,  pure 
and  simple;  there  was  nothing  Scotch  about 
them.  Nor  was  there  anything  distinctively 
Scotch  in  the  Confession  which  they  framed. 
They  borrowed  very  little,  if  anything,  from 
the  First  or  Second  Confessions  of  Scotland. 
The  Irish  Articles  of  Bishop  Usher,  English 
and  Episcopal,  were  rather  their  chief  guide 
.  l>oth  as  to  the  general  order  of  their  creed  and 
to  a  large  proportion  of  its  particular  state¬ 
ments.  But  the  Confession  they  proposed  was 
English — thoroughly  English  and  thoroughly 
Puritan :  in  fact,  the  best  expression  of  its  real 
faith  and  feeling  that  English  Puritanism  ever 
gave  to  the  world. 

To  associate  the  two  words  Scotch  and  West¬ 
minster,  together  as  if  they  were  synonymous 
or  parallel  terms,  is  therefore  a  glaring  error. 
There  are  many  good  brethren  in  .America  who 
habitually  fall  into  this  mistake,  and  we  could 
point  out,  were  it  necessary,  the  printed  sources 
from  which  this  mistake  has  arisen.  Scotland 
Indeed  took  up  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  maintained  it.  All  honor  to  her  for  her  zeal 
In  the  midst  of  severe  conflict,  and  even  while 
English  Presbyterianism  had  lost  much  of  its 
Puritan  inspiration !  But  no  one  thinks  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  Scotch  as  Puritans  on  account  of 
their  loyalty  to  what  we  may  call  Westmin- 
Bterism  ;  nor  does  any  sensible  person  think  of 
calling  English  Puritanism  anything  else  than 
Westminsterism.  It  is  the  two  terms,  Puritan 
and  Westminster,  which  historically  are  most 
nearly  synonymous;  the  other  combination 
only  suggests  an  historic  absurdity. 

A  great  deal  has  been  effusively  said  in  times 
IMwt  about  American  Presbyterianism,  as  be¬ 
ing  Scotch  in  origin,  and  Scotch  in  substance 
and  tendency,  just  as  a  great  deal  has  been 
•aid  effusively  by  tbe  very  descendants  of  the 
English  Puritans  against  Puritanism.  But 
what  are  the  facts  as  to  American  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  ?  Is  it  wholly  Scotch  ?  is  it  mainly,  or 
decisively,  Scotch  ?  What  proportion  of  the 
membership  of  our  Churches  is  Scotch,  or 
Sootch-Irish  directly,  or  is  descended  from 
this  fine  old  stock?  Is  it  not  true  that  far  the 
larger  part  of  our  members  are  English  or 
Continental  by  birth  or  ancestry  rather  than 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  ?  Is  it  not  true  rather 
that  English  Puritanism  of  the  Presbyterian 
type,  as  represented  in  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly,  has  been  in  fact  the  central  source 
and  fount  of  American  Presbyterianism,  at 
least  within  our  own  Church  ?  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  statistics,  could  they  be  reach¬ 
ed,  would  show  the  latter  to  be  the  correct 
Tlew.  Again  we  say,  .All  honor  to  Scotland  for 
her  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  Westminster, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  all  honor  to 
Scotland  and  to  Ireland  for  the  noble  oontri- 
butions  they  have  made  to  our  denominational 
vitality  and  growth !  But  American  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  is  neither  Scotch  nor  Irish  chiefly ;  it 
is  English— it  Is  Puritan  rather.  This  is  true 
not  merely  of  that  large  proi>ortion  of  our 
membership  that  came  from  New  England, 
but  also  of  an  equally  large  proi>ortion  of  our 
membership  viewed  in  the  aggregate. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  Cincinnati  con¬ 
temporary,  to  whom  we  feel  constrained  to 
read  this  little  lesson  in  history,  will  no  longer 
put  the  terms  Scotch  and  Westminster  to¬ 
gether  as  synonyms,  or  set  them  both  in  invid¬ 
ious  antithesis  over  against  the  grand  old  word 
Puritan,  so  dear  to  every  English  heart,  and  to 


most  Americans  also.  And  should  we  ever 
speak  again  of  a  Seminary  of  our  Church  as 
representing  the  Puritan  element  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  we  trust  that  our  contemporary  will 
have  eyes  to  see  that  the  term  implies  no  want 
of  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  “Westminster,” 
and  carries  with  it  no  stigma  to  those  who  know 
what  Puritanism  is. 


MISSIONARY  PERIODICALS. 

The  report  made  to  the  late  General  Assem¬ 
bly  by  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Missionary 
Periodicals  of  the  Church,  has  attracted,  we 
think,  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  The 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of 
1883  in  response  to  an  Overture  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Pacific,  and  consisted  of  Drs.  J.  Glent- 
worth  Butler,  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  and  Wm. 
H.  Roberts,  with  Elders  Walter  Carter  and  Al¬ 
fred  Hand. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  shows  very 
plainly  the  infelicities  of  the  present  system, 
by  which  three  different  periodicals  are  pre¬ 
sented  monthly  to  our  churches  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  general  Boards,  besides  two  or  more 
representing  the  work  of  the  various  Women’s 
Boards.  Having  given  the  facts  very  plainly, 
together  with  its  own  conclusion  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  consolidating  these  several  publica¬ 
tions,  the  Committee,  judiciously  perhaps  in 
view  of  the  interests  concerned,  declined  to 
recommend  any  action  for  the  present,  and 
asked  only  that  it  be  continued  another  year, 
with  instructions  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Presbyteries  for  more  thorough  discussion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Church  is 
to  do  its  work  intelligently  and  well,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  its  members  should  be 
thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  its  plans,  its 
needs,  and  the  results  of  its  wide  activity.  The 
work  is  twofold,  and  while  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  congregation  will  be  well  acquainted 
with  its  own  specific  work,  it  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  it  will  have  any  similar  knowledge  of 
the  general  undertakings  of  the  Church,  in 
which  it  ought  to  take  a  like  interest,  unless 
information  is  sui)plied  from  without.  This  is 
so  obvious  that  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  one  periodical  after  another  has  been 
inaugurated  until  we  have  no  less  than  five, 
and  possibly  more,  which  propose  to  inform 
our  congregations  in  regard  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  denominational  work.  Even  these,  it 
would  seem,  are  far  from  representing  ade¬ 
quately  the  needs  and  the  apiieals  of  the 
Boards,  but  must  be  supplemented  from  time 
to  time  with  special  tracts  emphasizing  pecul¬ 
iar  and  immediate  necessities. 

Yet  manifestly  the  imjKirtant  end  proposed 
is  not  attained.  Our  people  are  not  generally 
well  acquainted  with  the  specific  work  and 
needs  of  our  various  Boards ;  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  they  know  not  even  the  number  of 
them,  or  their  names.  Why  is  this  so  ?  In 
part,  undoubtedly,  from  their  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  a?);/ ChrLstian  work;  in  part, 
we  fear,  because  of  the  want  of  systematic 
teaching  upon  this  point  from  the  pulpit;  but 
in  large  i^art,  we  verily  believe,  because  of  the 
very  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  means 
of  information.  This  seems  paradoxical,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

Responsibility  that  is  divided  exerts  but  lit¬ 
tle  pressure.  The  information  in  regard  to 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  our  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  work,  our  Education  cause,  and  all  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  benevolent  work,  is  so 
fully  and  completely  given  in  these  various  pe¬ 
riodicals,  that  a  pastor  may  very  naturally  say 
“  What  can  I  do  better  than  recommend  these 
magazines  to  my  congregation  ?  There  at  their 
leisure  they  may  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  di¬ 
gest  Information  more  complete  and  appeals 
more  stirring  than  any  within  my  power.”  If 
we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  the  old-time  Monthly 
Concert  of  precious  memory,  was  the  fact  that 
the  printed  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  seemed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  for  the  service. 

But  the  trouble  docs  not  arise  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  information,  or  the  ea.se  with 
which  it  may  be  obtained ;  but  from  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  because  the  information  is 
abundant  and  within  easy  reach,  it  therefore 
necessarily  reaches  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  theory  does  not  work  out  in 
practice.  The  number  of  the  periodicals,  each 
representing  a  special  department  of  Church 
activity,  results  in  what  the  French  call  “an 
embarras.sment  of  riches.”  Few  feel  inclined 
to  subscribe  for  all,  and  many  hesitating  in 
their  choice,  fail  to  take  any.  Tlie  report  tells 
us  that  “Many  pastors,  when  besought  to  use 
effort  for  the  wider  circulation  of  these  valu¬ 
able  magazines,  frankly  reply  ‘  We  cannot  ask 
our  people  to  subscribe  for  three  or  four  month¬ 
lies  ;  they  will  neither  pay  for  them  nor  read 
them.’  And  some  pastors  add,  ‘  We  cannot  un¬ 
dertake  to  sift  so  many  iieriodicals.  Give  us 
one  compact  monthly  journal,  covering  our 
whole  grand  work,  with  fresh  thoughts  as  well 
as  facts  bearing  upon  every  department,  and 
we  can  use  and  circulate  it.’  ”  That  this  state¬ 
ment  represents  quite  accurately  the  general 
state  of  facts,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  makes  inquiry.  Two  years  ago  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Benevolence  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Y'ork,  used  these  words  in  its 
report :  “  UfKin  examining  a  complete  tabulat¬ 
ed  list  of  subscribers  to  Tlie  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  within  our  bounds,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
read  by  one  in  twenty,  and  probably  not  by 
one  in  fifty,  of  our  Church  members.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  other 
periodicals  are  any  more  reassuring.” 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Presbyteries  may  well  take  into 
very  serious  consideration  the  tentative  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Committee,  that  for  the  half 
dozen  magazines  now  representing  the  varied 
work  of  the  Church,  there  should  be  substitut¬ 
ed  one  “  Presbyterian  monthly  of  about  eighty 
pages,  undercharge  of  a  salaried  editor,  which, 
besides  the  matter  furnished  from  the  rooms 
of  the  several  Boards,  should  be  supplied  with 
the  best  procurable  thought  and  incident  in 
condensed  form,  strictly  limited  to  the  work 
of  the  Church ;  and  should  also  include  such 
prominent  facts  in  the  current  history  of  Syn¬ 
ods,  Presbyteries,  and  Churches,  as  call  for 
and  are  worthy  of  permanent  record.” 

Is  such  change  feasible,  and  would  it  be  ef¬ 
fective  of  the  desired  end  ?  Naturally  those 
Boards  that  have  now  si>ecial  organs  would 
hesitate  about  giving  up  the  magazines  wiiich 
have  long  represented  their  work,  and  would 
fear  that  they  might  not  have  the  fulness  of 
space  and  the  freedom  of  utterance  which  they 
now  enjoy;  but  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a 
vastly  wider  hearing  under  the  new  plan,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  guaranteed  space  for  offi¬ 
cial  statements  not  subject  to  any  revision  by 
the  editor,  we  cannot  think  that  they  would 
seriously  object. 

As  for  effectiveness,  we  believe  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  right  in  their  conclusions.  One  com- 
prehensive,  earnest,  live  Magazine,  handsomely 
printed  and  attractively  illustrated,  could  be 
pressed  by  our  pastors  into  a  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  aggregate  of  all  the  jiresent  publi¬ 
cations.  If  tried  at  all,  we  think  the  exj>eri- 
ment  should  be  thorough,  and  the  one  maga¬ 
zine  (even  larger  than  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee)  contain  the  report  of  all  our  work,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  Women’s  Boards.  The 


only  supplement  that  would  seem  to  be  sug¬ 
gested,  would  be  a  small  companion  magazine 
for  our  Sunday-schf)Ols,  that  might  do  a  grand 
work  in  educating  our  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  practical  benevolence  and  a  living  inter¬ 
est  in  the  world-wide  work  of  our  Church. 


A  VERY  UNIQUE  COMMENDATION. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  not  having  enough  to  do  as 
the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  England,  ad¬ 
dressing  thousands  every  week,  and  then  su¬ 
pervising  the  publication  of  his  sermons,  which 
are  translated  into  different  languages,  “mak¬ 
ing  many  books,”  and  having  a  College  and  an 
Orphanage,  must  needs  also  (to  fill  up  the  spa¬ 
ces  of  time  that  are  not  sufficiently  employed) 
take  upon  him  another  burden.  Formanyyears 
he  has  been  the  editor  of  a  Monthly  Magazine 
in  London,  bearing  the  singular  name  of  “The 
Sword  and  Trowel  ” — a  title  which  might  have 
been  given  by  one  of  tlie  ohl  Puritans,  or  by 
John  Bunyan  himself,  of  whose  writings  Mr, 
Spurgeon  is  a  diligent  student.  Its  double  title 
indicates  its  double  aim — to  cut  down  and  to 
build  up.  Of  course  he  cannot  attend  to  all 
details,  but  his  hand  appears  in  keen  and  pun¬ 
gent  paragraphs,  if  not  in  elaborate  editorials. 
Now  he  takes  the  sword  in  hand,  and  gives  a 
vigorous  blow  at  some  form  of  error  or  unbe¬ 
lief  or  iniquity  which  he  wishes  to  cut  down ; 
and  then  laying  aside  the  weapon  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  he  takes  up  the  trowel,  and  like  a  wise 
master-builder,  sets  to  work  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
feature  which  he  contributes  to  the  Magazine  is 
his  Book  Notices,  which  are  as  unlike  ordinary 
critical  reviews  as  his  preaching  is  unlike  ordi¬ 
nary  sermonizing.  He  does  not  waste  many 
words,  but  generally  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
at  the  first  blow.  Of  this  we  are  reminded  by 
the  following,  vvliich  a  friend  has  sent  to  us. 
The  volume  “On  the  Desert”  has  been  re¬ 
published  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Nelsons,  and 
a  copy  of  it  found  its  way  to  the  office  of  “  The 
Sword  and  Trowel,”  and  to  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who  probably  took  it  up  at  first  as 
an  entomologist  would  some  strange  and  un¬ 
known  specimen.  Having  satisfied  his  curios¬ 
ity,  he  breaks  out  into  ejaculations  like  those 
of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  in  “Sartor  Resartus,” 
discoursing  after  this  extraordinary  fashion : 

“Wonderful !  Subject,  the  Desert ;  discourse, 
a  book  of  the  first  order.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
supper  for  a  family  for  sixpence.  Principal 
groundwork  of  the  feast,  stewed  hones;  menu, 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with  a  more  lively  and  instructive 
work.  Surely  the  monks  of  Sinai,  the  Beda- 
ween  and  their  camels,  and  all  the  other  ap¬ 
purtenances  of  the  Great  and  Terrible  Wilder¬ 
ness,  are  now  done,  done  to  a  turn,  done  to  the 
very  utmost.  Our  traveller  used  all  his  eyes, 
and  he  seems  to  have  possessed  hidden  optics 
in  the  back  of  his  head  and  the  heels  of  his 
boots.  He  gathers  more  from  the  Desert  than 
most  men  would  have  gleaned  in  the  Gardens 
of  Solomon.  This  admirable  work  will  enjoy 
a  wide  popularity,  and  become  a  standard  book 
of  reference.” 


ASSAULTING  THE  SALTATION  ARMY. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  after  the  fashion  of  an  army,  with  uni¬ 
forms,  colors,  brass  band,  and  other  military 
equipments,  with  the  exception  of  weapons. 
The  only  weapons  they  use  are  prayers,  hymns, 
and  preaching.  Their  headejuarters  are  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  General  Booth  and  his  family  are 
In  supreme  command,  directing  an  army  of 
Christian  workers,  male  and  female,  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  methods  of  this  Army 
are  certainly  peculiar;  their  demonst:;ptlons 
are  sometimes  noisy  and  not  in  good  taste ; 
but  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  devout 
men  and  women  whose  supreme  object  is  the 
salvation  of  men.  They  are  amenable  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  censure,  but  they  have  the  same  right 
to  protection  in  their  persons  and  property  as 
members  of  other  religious  organizations. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  should  not  be  uni¬ 
versally  conceded.  It  is  a  strange  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  that  the  police  of  our  towns  and  cities 
should  allow  the  dregs  of  the  population  to  as¬ 
sail  them  with  impunity:  to  assault  and  to  in¬ 
sult  pious  women  in  our  streets,  and  to  mal¬ 
treat  old  men  and  boys  who  make  no  resist¬ 
ance  .save  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully 
use  them  and  persecute  them. 

It  is  time  that  the  Christian  public  should  in¬ 
sist  that  this  rioting  shall  cease.  The  assault  on 
Lucy  Johnston  in  Albany  a  few  days  ago  was 
simply  barbarous.  It  would  disgrace  the  realm 
of  the  Mahdi  or  the  Tartar  clans.  If  it  should 
unhappily  prove  to  be  a  murder,  the  as.sailants 
ought  to  be  hurried  to  the  gallows.  If  It  result 
in  serious  physical  injury,  the  assailants  ought 
to  be  punished  to  the  full  extremity  of  the  law. 
These  riots  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long 
without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
and  without  exciting  popular  indignation,  that 
fellows  of  the  lower  sort  claim  the  right  to 
maltreat  these  Christian  “soldiers”  at  their 
evil  pleasure.  ' 

The  aim  of  the  Salvation  Array  is  to  evangel¬ 
ize  the  outcasts  of  the  towns  and  cities.  They 
go  forth  after  them.  They  attract  their  atten¬ 
tion  by  song  and  music.  They  gather  them  on 
their  skirts  by  marching  through  the  streets. 
They  enter  with  them  into  their  places  of  as¬ 
sembly  and  there  earnestly  strive  for  their  con¬ 
version.  Surely  such  demonstrations  do  not 
justify  a  riot.  Marching  with  religious  music 
is  no  more  reprehensible  than  marching  with 
irreligious  music.  These  Christian  men  and 
women,  with  all  their  eccentricities,  have  as 
good  a  right  to  protection  from  the  police  as 
the  clowns  and  the  monkey  shows  of  Barnum’s 
travelling  circus,  or  the  political  clubs  now 
nightly  parading  with  torch  lights,  political 
songs  and  shoutings,  even  till  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning. 

The  more  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  more  should  we  in¬ 
sist  that  they  shall  not  be  persecuted.  The 
United  States  of  America  are  not  prepared  to 
tolerate,  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  bands  of  ruffians  beating  and  slaying 
praying  men  and  women  in  our  streets.  Mar¬ 
tyrs  for  Christ  and  Christianity  are  still  to  be 
expected  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Asia,  far 
distant  from  European  civilization  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  one  martyr  for  Christ  in  New  York 
State  would  blot  our  annals  with  a  stain  which 
would  cause  the  entire  Christian  population  to 
blush  for  shame  for  many  a  year.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  di.sturbances  should  cease,  and 
that  not  by  the  punishment  of  the  Salvation¬ 
ists,  as  has  been  loo  often  the  case,  but  by  the 
swift  and  sure  and  sharp  punishment  of  their 
riotous  assailants. 


We  are  glad  to  see  it  stated  that  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary  has  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  the 
term  a  Junior  class  of  twenty-three — the  larg¬ 
est  the  institution  has  received  in  forty  years. 
This,  it  strikes  us,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
Seminary  has  suffered  from  being  described  as 
having  the  “  spirit  and  life  of  the  Puritans  of 
the  Western  States,”  rather  than  being  dubbed 
with  the  doubtful  cognomen  “Scotch  and 
Westminster.”  The  fact  is  that  Lane  is  stead¬ 
ily  forging  ahead,  in  defiance  both  of  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  open  enemies,  and  of  the  subtle  in¬ 
nuendoes  and  clandestine  scheming  of  certain 
professed  friends. 


A  UFE  DEVOTED  TO  CHARITY. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  wickedness  of 
New  York,  and  enough  there  is  to  sadden  us 
all;  but  mingled  with  that  which  is  evil  there 
is  also  much  that  is  good— enough,  at  least,  to 
brighten  and  relieve  the  sombre  picture  of  our 
city  life.  If  selfishness  be  the  general  law  of 
the  business  world,  there  are  some  noble  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  there  are  men  who,  though  actively 
engaged  in  business  pursuits,  still  give  up  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  to  doing  good.  And 
if  among  the  women  of  our  city  those  who  are 
caught  in  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life  seem  to 
be  wholly  given  up  to  vanity,  yet  there  are 
many  good  angels  who  walk  our  streets ;  who 
seek  out  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  sick ;  and  whose  lives,  all  hidden 
from  the  world,  are  spent  in  acts  of  charity. 
One  of  this  noble  sisterhood  has  just  gone  to 
her  rest  with  the  blessings  of  many  upon  her. 
On  the  Sabbath,  Sei>t.  21st,  fell  asleep  at  her 
residence  on  Gramerey  Park  Mrs.  Mary  Hart¬ 
ley  Brown,  in  whose  death  the  charities  of 
New  York  have  lost  a  faithful  and  devoted 
friend. 

Mrs.  Brown  seemed  to  be  born  to  the  work 
of  benevolence,  a  work  to  which  her  father  had 
been  devoted  before  her.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Milham  Hartley, 
so  long  the  wise  and  efficient  manager  of  that 
great  institution  of  charity,  the  Society  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
which  has  wrought  untold  good  among  the 
most  wretched  and  helpless  of  our  city  popu¬ 
lation.  He  too  seemed  to  have  come  to  this 
work  by  inheritance,  for  he  was  born  of  a  god¬ 
ly  race,  being  descended  from  the  Hartleys  of 
England,  who  had  been  hoted  for  generations 
both  for  their  intellectual  vigor  and  their  piety. 
Among  his  ancestors  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley,  the  vicar  of  Armsley  in  Yorksliire. 

Born  in  such  a  family,  and  growing  up  in 
such  a  home,  where  the  law  of  love  was  the 
law  of  the  household,  where  every  day  she  saw 
her  venerable  father  going  about,  like  his  Di¬ 
vine  Master,  “  doing  good,”  it  was  natural  that 
one  of  her  sensitive  and  sympathetic  nature 
should  catch  the  same  generous  spirit ;  that 
she  should  be  inspired  with  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  passion  of  benevolence.  She  did 
not  have  to  force  herself  to  acts  of  charity  by 
a  rigid  self-denial.  She  lived  a  life  of  good¬ 
ness  because  she  loved  it.  She  sought  out  the 
poor  because  she  pitied  them  ;  like  her  Master, 
she  was  afflicted  in  their  afflictions;  she  felt 
for  those  who  were  deprived  of  the  privileges 
which  she  enjoyed,  and  it  was  her  greatest 
happiness  to  relieve  their  wants  and  their  dis¬ 
tresses.  Thus  charity  became  her  habit;  a 
life  of  devotion  to  others  was  to  her  a  life  of 
the  purest  enjoyment.  We  can  do  little  more 
than  mention  some  of  the  charities  in  which 
she  was  engaged : 

She  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Manor  Mission  in  "West  Twenty-sixth  street, 
wh  ich  a  few  years  since  was  joined  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  church  in  Fifth  avenue  corner  of  Twen¬ 
ty-first  street,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty -five 
years  she  was  one  of  its  most  untiring  workers 
and  efficient  siipporters. 

She  conducted  a  Saturday-morning  Sewing 
School  for  Girls  at  the  chapel,  and  a  Tuesday- 
evening  prayer-meeting  for  the  poor  women  of 
the  Mission  parish,  giving  them  on  weekly  oc¬ 
casions  a  cfirefully-prepared  Scripture  talk— a 
kind  of  sermon,  for  which  her  studies  (piali- 
fied  her ;  for  she  was  a  lady  of  culture,  of  ex¬ 
tensive  reading,  fond  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  a  Bible  scliolar  of  rare  attainments ;  and 
she  delighted  to  impart  to  others  the  truths 
which  she  had  found  so  rich  and  helpful  in 
her  own  experience.  With  these  regular  meet¬ 
ings  no  social  or  other  duties  were  allowed  to 
interfere.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  her  busy 
life  was  to  visit  some  of  these  poor  women  on 
a  hot  Summer  day,  climbing  to  the  top  floors 
of  tenement  houses,  and  cheering  the  humble 
inmates  by  her  wise  counsel  and  sympathizing 
words. 

As  a  member  of  the  Madison-square  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  her  heart  and  energies  were  en¬ 
listed  in  the  various  benevolent  schemes  of 
that  large  and  influential  congregation.  She 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and  the  President  of  the  Loan 
Relief  Society— two  of  the  important  charita¬ 
ble  organizjjtions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ladies’  Association.  She  was  also  President 
of  the  “  W’^oman’s  Synodical  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Synod  of  New  York,”  and  its  acting  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary.  Thus  her  whole  life  was 
one  of  Christian  usefulness. 

It  seemed  a  mysterious  ordering  of  Provi¬ 
dence  that  sorrow  should  come  to  one  who  had 
done  so  much  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of  others. 
But  so  it  was.  She  had  an  only  son,  Alexander 
Ferguson  Brown,  who  died  in  March  last — a 
blow  from  which  she  never  recovered.  From 
that  time  she  drooped  and  declined,  until  she 
was  taken  to  join  him  in  a  world  where  sorrow 
is  unknown. 

Such  is  the  simple  record  of  a  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  womanhood — of  a  life  that  was  eminently 
“worth  living,”  and  that  leaves  a  rich  and 
blessed  memory  behind  it.  She  is  gone,  but 
her  works  remain  in  the  hundreds  of  homes 
that  have  been  brightened  by  her  presence,  and 
the  hearts  that  have  been  cheered  by  her  words 
of  syrajiathy  and  her  deeds  of  charity.  In  her 
own  family  circle  especially  will  her  goodness 
long  be  kei>t  as  a  sacred  tradition  by  those 
who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  her  sweet  and 
saintly  life  in  proportion  as  they  cherish  her 
memory  and  imitate  her  example. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

After  all  the  noise  and  confusion  created  by 
the  ultra-conservative  Presbyterian  journals 
of  the  North  and  the  South  with  reference  to 
the  views  of  Dr.  Woodrow  on  Evolution,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  pai)er  was  published  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia  The¬ 
ological  Seminary !  They  now  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  thank  Dr.  Woodrow  for  complying  with 
their  request.  They  are  not  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  themselves  by  endorsing  his  views  as 
to  the  method  of  the  creation  of  Adam’s  body, 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  endorse  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  article,  and  maintain  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  as  defined 
and  limited,  by  which  it  appears  inconsistent 
with  perfect  soundness  in  faith.  This  ought  to 
settle  the  dispute,  and  yet  there  are  certain 
wise-acres,  who  regard  themselves  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  orthodoxy,  who  propo.se  to  api)eal  to 
the  Synods  which  control  the  Seminary.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  Synods  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  alarmists  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  and  constrained  to  retire  to  the  obscu¬ 
rity  which  is  best  suited  to  their  immaturity. 

Upon  Pastor  Peterson— and  a  worthy  son  of 
Western  New  York  is  he— and  his  i>eople  at 
Huron,  will  shortly  devolve  the  considerable 
task  of  entertaining  the  brethren  of  the  form¬ 
ing  Synod  of  Dakota.  .\s  yet,  things  are  in  a 
formative  and  plastic  state  up  there.  We  of 
the  older  portions  of  the  Church  are  only  so¬ 
licitous  that  the  brethren— and  this  term  now 
includes  about  as  many  active  and  reliable 
women  as  men — may  be  vouchsafed  wisdom  to 
build  wisely  and  well  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  occasion  will  be  both  interesting  and  his¬ 
toric. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  curtly  informs  us 
that  “The  Evangelist  is  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  Lane  Seminary.”  The  article  to 
which  it  refers  was  neither  written  nor  inspir¬ 
ed  by,  nor  even  its  contents  known  to,  any  per¬ 
son  connected  in  any  way  with  that  institution. 
Nor  was  that  article  written  with  any  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  it  would  provoke  unfriendly  com¬ 
ment;  but  rather  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
commending  all  our  seminaries  alike,  just  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  to  the  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Church.  Our  contemporary  as¬ 
sumes,  per  contra,  that  it  is  authorized,  so  to 
speak,  and  goes  on  at  once  to  refer  to  “  our 
seminary,”  as  if  it  owned  the  institution,  or 
were  its  accredited  organ.  The  fact  is  that  nei¬ 
ther  paper  is  in  any  sense  so  authorized,  and 
what  is  regarded  as  a  presumption  in  us  to  be 
loftily  rebuked,  is  no  less  a  presumption  in  our 
Cinci  nnati  contemporary.  If  we  might  judge 
from  some  of  its  utterances  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  Lane  Seminary  might  well 
pray  to  be  spared  from  such  an  exponent. 
Moreover,  we  have  abundant  evidence  from 
various  quarters  for  the  remark  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Alumni  and  earlier  friends, 
and  even  some  of  the  Trustees,  are  regarding 
the  assumptions  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
in  this  matter  with  positive  and  growing  dis¬ 
trust.  _ 

Dr.  Pomeroy  of  the  Second  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  sends  us  some  interesting  notes  of  his 
recent  journeyings  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
which  we  shall  give  to  our  readers  next 
week.  Barred  from  his  intended  ultimate 
point,  Constantinople,  he  returned  by  a  by¬ 
way  into  Italy,  and  had  that  country,  and  es¬ 
pecially  its  ancient  capital,  much  to  himself. 
American  travellers,  who  usually  form  a  large 
percentage,  had  mostly  flown  at  the  approach 
of  cholera.  Naturally  our  solitary  traveller’s 
presence  was  an  event,  and  no  little  fumiga- 
tory  incense  was  on  one  pretence  or  another 
burned  for  his  safety.  But  the  best  of  a  jour¬ 
ney,  however  pleasant  and  profitable,  is  its 
end ;  and  this  our  Cleveland  pastor  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  anticipate  with  eagerness  when  he 
wrote.  May  unusual  blessing  wait  upon  his 
renewed  labors,  and  the  cooperating  efforts  of 
all  his  beloved  people. 

The  Rev.  John  Flavel  was  one  of  the  good 
and  true  two  thousand  clergy  of  England  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  “Act  of  Conformi¬ 
ty,”  in  1662.  He  died  at  Exeter,  near  the  close 
of  the  century.  But  he  still  lives  in  ills  writ¬ 
ings.  Of  the  truth  of  tliis,  Dr.i^hearer  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  has  just  laid  tlie  evi¬ 
dence  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Richardson.  So  impressed  with 
their  worth  and  freshness,  did tliis  colored  bro¬ 
ther  who  labors  away  down  in  Texas  become, 
that  he  lias  been  moved  to  write  to  him.  His  | 
letter  bears  the  address  “  Rev.  Jolin  Flavel,  150 
Nassau  street.  New  York,”  and  therein  he  asks 
for  such  other  works  as  he  might  he  willing  to 
send  him,  naming  tlie  one  or  more  already  pe¬ 
rused,  and  not  forgetting  to  pay  the  old  Puri¬ 
tan  divine  a  very  personal  and  high  compli¬ 
ment.  The  brother’s  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
thousand  authors  whose  names  appear  in  tlie 
Tract  Society’s  volumes  are  yet  alive  and  at 
work  with  the  rest  of  us,  at  150  Nassau  street. 
In  a  high  sense  this  may  be  true,  but  not  just  as 
this  note  would  imply.  The  incident  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  that  there  is  a  taste  for  the 
old  Puritan  writings  in  <iuarters  where  it  would 
be  little  suspected. 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.,  and  family 
have  returned  home  in  excellent  health  after  a 
sojourn  of  months  in  foreign  lands.  Leaving 
his  family  in  Southern  Europe,  Dr.  Bliss  visit¬ 
ed  Egypt  and  Palestine.  His  temporary  ad¬ 
dress  is  Princeton,  N.  J.,  though  for  one  or  two 
Sabbaths  last  past  lie  has  been  preacliing  in 
this  city.  His  future  field  is  not  yet  determin¬ 
ed,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  so  excellent  and 
able  a  man  and  minister  and  in  the  very  prime 
of  his  strength,  will  be  long  out  of  his  wonted 
sphere  as  a  pastor. 

The  suggestions  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Rome  are, 
we  are  sure,  the  fruit  of  both  observation  and 
a  lively  concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  col¬ 
leges.  His  criticism,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not 
that  their  course  of  sttidy  is  too  exacting,  or 
the  contrary,  but  concerns  their  spirit  and  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  old  earnestness  and  definite¬ 
ness  of  aim  has  in  some  way  dropi)ed  out.  Not 
entirely ;  but  this  is  the  tendency  and  the  dan¬ 
ger.  We  commend  his  words  to  ttie  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  correspondent,  Rev.  Dr.  Breed,  on  his 
return  from  abroad  last  week  after  an  absence 
of  several  months  spent  in  a  very  pleasant  visit 
to  the  Old  World.  Our  readers  have  followed 
him  in  his  journey  through  the  letters  which 
he  has  given  us.  He  has  still  three  or  four  in 
reserve,  which  we  are  sure  have  not  lost  their 
flavor  by  a  little  delay,  and  will  still  be  wel¬ 
come. 

The  ancient  First  Church  of  Carlisle,  Penn., 
has  had  a  good  share  of  official  honors  accord¬ 
ed  to  it  in  times  long  i)a8t.  The  sprightly  ten- 
cent  Monthly  issued  in  its  name  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  Two  meetings  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  have  been  held  in  this  church — those 
of  1792  and  1797.  Two  pastors  have  been  mod¬ 
erators— Dr.  Davidson  in  1796,  and  Dr.  Duffield 
jr.  in  1862;  Dr.  John  M.  Krebs,  moderator  of 
1845,  was  once  a  member  here.  Dr.  Wm.  Neill 
(1815,  once  president  of  Dickinson  College),  Dr. 
Samuel  Miller  (1806),  Dr.  Francis  Herron  (1827), 
Dr.  David  Elliott  (1836),  and  Dr.  John  C.  Young 
(1853),  have  been  stated  worshippers  in  this 
congregation  while  students.  Among  the  stat¬ 
ed  clerks,  Dr.  George  Duffield  sr.  was  the  first 
one  chosen  (1789) ;  Dr.  Neill  (1817) ;  Dr.  Erskine 
Mason,  once  a  member  (1838).  Of  the  perma¬ 
nent  clerks.  Dr.  John  M.  Krebs  (1837)  and  Dr. 
Robert  Davidson  jr.  (1845)  were  once  members 
of  this  church.  The  long-time  pastor,  and 
now  emeritus-pastor,  of  this  church.  Dr.  Con¬ 
way  P.  Wing,  lias  not  yet  attained  to  the  mod- 
eratorship  of  the  General  Assembly;  but  he  is 
yet  in  fair  vigor,  and  comes  of  a  long-lived 
stock.  _ 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  II.  Ewing  of  Allahabad,  India, 
has  recently  been  elected  Professor  in  the  new 
Theological  School  at  Saharanjmr.  He  will 
be  associated  in  the  work  there  with  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Wherry,  who  has  had  charge  of  that 
school  for  the  peust  year.  Mr.  Ewing  will  re¬ 
move  with  his  family  to  Saharanpur  about 
Dec.  1st.  _ 

Our  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago, 
has  seventy-one  students  “on  the  ground,” 
and  a  few  more  are  exiiected.  The  Fall  session 
thus  opens  brightly.  But  our  tender  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  that  of  many  of  our  readers,  will  be 
with  Dr.  Skinner,  who  is  sorely  tried  and  smit¬ 
ten  in  the  death  of  his  son. 

The  Presbytery'  of  Rochester  has  a  rule  which 
requires  that  the  travelling  expenses  of  minis¬ 
ters  called  to  the  official  work  of  installing  a 
I)astor  over  any  one  of  its  churches,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  church  served.  This  was  prompt¬ 
ly  complied  with  recently  at  Lima,  where  the 
]^*v.  B.  F.  Willoughby  wa.s  happily  settled. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Rev. 
William  S.  Hubbell,  379  Pearl  street,  Buffalo. 


Two  of  the  Maori  chiefs  recently  in  England 
— Hori  Ropiha  and  Topia  Turoa— have  thought 
it  well  to  advise  their  good  friend,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  M.  P.,  of  their  welfare  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  home,  and  of  their  very  kind  sentiments 
toward  the  Queen  and  many  beside.  Their 
brief  letter  is  touching  in  its  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  “We  have  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,”  they  say,  and  add  “Queen 
Victoria  and  her  Maori-English  subjects  are 
one.”  Mrs.  Grace,  who  translated  the  letter, 
says  the  Maori  could  use  no  stronger  expres¬ 
sion  than  the  phrase  “  Maori-English,”  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  their  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  bear  to  their  tribes  many  good 
things  from  England.  They  especially  name 
the  “  Blue  Ribbon,”  adding  “  which  is  a  great 
treasure  when  combined  with  a  steadfast  heart." 

The  Geneva  Red-Cross  Association  Confer¬ 
ence  closed  its  sittings  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Sei)t.  6th.  The  American  branch  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  well  represented  by  Miss  Clara 
Barton,  Mr.  A.  S.  Solomons,  and  Judge  Shel¬ 
don  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Twenty-two  out  of 
thirty-seven  countries  that  are  parties  to  the 
international  treaty  sent  delegates.  The  num¬ 
ber  present,  including  just  three  lady  dele¬ 
gates,  was  eighty-five,  and  the  proceedings 
were  very  harmonious  throughout. 

The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy  holds  its  monthly  meetings  at  No.  4  W^in- 
throp  Place  (Chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Stran¬ 
gers,  Greene  street,  near  Eighth),  New  York, 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  June.  At  the  next  meeting,  Oct.  2d,  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Stockton 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  “  Great  Believers.”  All 
are  welcome  to  attend. 

The  sermon  delivered  in  the  First  Church, 
Utica,  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  R.  L.  Bachman,  me¬ 
morial  of  the  late  Samuel  Wells  Williams, 
LL.D.,  has  been  issued  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
eighteen  pages.  It  is  a  worthy  and  fltting^ 
tribute  to  a  life  of  remarkable  consecration, 
and  which  seemed  to  attain  its  worthy  and 
beneficent  ideals. _  _ 

The  "  Missionary  Link,”  quoting  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paper,  says:  “  Where  no  male  missionary  can 
go,  where  girls’  schools  will  not  bo  patronized  nor 
tolerated,  where  zenana  visitation  is  impossible, 
there  the  female  physician  can  go  and  be  wel¬ 
comed.” 


jHCnfisteri^  mtt 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  comorstono  of  the  New 
York  Presbyterian  Chundi  (Dr.  W.  W.  Pago  pas¬ 
tor)  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  3()tli,  at  3  P.  M. 
The  projected  edifice  is  at  12Htli  street  and  Seventh 
avenue,  aiul  when  eompleto<l  must  prove  a  line  or¬ 
nament  to  that  growing  and  very  desirable  portion 
of  the  city.  The  exercises,  which  included  excel¬ 
lent  music,  w(>re  participatwi  in  by  our  Harlem  pas¬ 
tors  and  other  nclghl)oring  clergy,  and  also  by  Drs. 
Crosl)y,  Hall,  ami  Robinson.  The  work  on  the 
now  church  is  to  proceed  wiih  all  the  expedition 
practicable. 

Hev.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
has  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Belfast 
Alliance,  and  taken  up  his  regular  duties.  His  ad- 
dre.sa  is  62  West  Eleventh  street. 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  D.D.,  of  London,  will 
preach  next  Sabbath  morning,  Oct.  5th,  in  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Churcli,  corner  of  Madison 
avenue  and  53d  street  (Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson's).  Aa 
many  of  our  city  readers  are  aware.  Dr.  Hall  is  a 
very  interesting  and  attractive  preacher. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Charles  Wood  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  request  from  tlie  officers  of 
the  Fourtli  Presbyterian  Church,  has  reconsidered 
his  former  decision  to  accept  an  invitation  to  ano¬ 
ther  field  of  labor,  and  will  remain  with  the  church 
ho  now  serves:  We,  the  members  of  the  offloial 
Boards  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  having 
heard  that  it  is  our  pastor's  intention  to  remove  at 
on«e  to  another  field  of  labor,  and  believing  it  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  church  that  the  pastoral 
relation  should  not  be  dissolved,  do  therefore  ear¬ 
nestly  request  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  El¬ 
ders — Abram  Kirk,  Jolin  C.  Ward,  Samuel  Anable, 
S.  H.  Freeman,  James  McKinney,  ^muel  N.  Bacon, 
Freilerick  Cleveland.  Trustees — Samuel  Anable, 

B.  W.  Arnold,  C.  B.  Wickes,  M.  V.  B.  Bull,  Freder¬ 
ick  Cleveland,  A.  S.  Kibbee,  Edward  N.  McKinney. 
Deacons — A.  S.  Kibbee,  C.  B.  Wickes,  James  Rodg¬ 
ers. 

We  understand  that  the  Fourth  Church  has  In- 
orea.sed  its  roll  by  sometliing  over  one  Inindred  ad¬ 
ditions  during  Mr.  Wood's  labors,  and  its  income 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  its  entire  expenses.  The  gifts  to  be¬ 
nevolent  causes  have  also  bo<>n  on  an  increasing 
scale,  one  thousand  dollars  more  having  been  con- 
trilmted  to  bonevolcuit  causes  last  year  than  the 
one  previous.  A  good  record  this. — Ed.  Evan. 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  gave  a  reception  ta 
tlieir  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gill,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  at  Liberty  Hall,  corner  of  Oates  and 
Nostrand  avenues.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  Now  York, 
George  H.  Stuart  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  Drs.  Cuylor, 
Wells,  and  Ingersoll  of  Brooklyn,  were  annoum;od 
to  spt^ak. 

Presbytery  of  Albany. — Delegates  to  the  Synod 
of  New  York  :  Revs.  J.  McC.  Holmtis,  D.D.,  A. 
Rankin,  A.  R.  Olney,  T.  G.  Darling,  D.D.,  Charles 
Wood,  J.  D.  Countermine,  I.  O.  Rankin,  .1.  N. 
Crocker,  and  Elders  E.  P.  Durant,  Saimiol  Bacion, 

C.  P.  Beecher,  W.  P.  Goohl,  Robert  Miller,  E.  H. 
Lyon,  E.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M.  Pock.  Dr.  James  Gard¬ 
ner  is  to  be  installe<l  at  Gloversvillo  Oct.  28. 

BRiaHTON. — The  farewell  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Page  was  preached  to  tills  congregation  Sahliath 
before  last  from  John  xvi.  7,  “  It  is  expe«llent  for 
you  that  I  go  away.”  After  giving  several  reasons 
for  tills  opinion,  whicli  had  led  him  to  seek  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  pastoral  relation  that  had  very 
pleasantly  united  them  the  past  ten  years,  ho  polnt- 
e<l  out,  frankly  and  kindly,  some  habits  of  theirs 
as  noeessary  for  them  to  change  for  their  welfare 
and  prosperity  as  to  change  ministers.  This  sepa¬ 
ration  lias  been  hrouglit  about  without  the  sliglit- 
est  unpleasant  feeling,  and  never  was  the  hymn 
“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Chris- 
tiaii  love,”  sung  by  them  with  more  of  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding  also  than  at  the  close  of  the 
service. 

Corfu.— This  church  last  week  carried  to  the 
grave  its  senior  elder,  Mr.  Levi  Harroiin,  at  the 
ago  of  87.  He  has  lieen  connected  with  the  church 
from  its  organization  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sahliath -school,  among  its  first  teachers,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Session. 
A  good  man  has  gone  to  his  reward  on  high. 

Watebl«k). — Since  his  return  from  hl.s  vacation 
the  pastor.  Rev.  John  McLachlan,  has  resumed  his 
Sabbath  evening  dl.scoiirse8  to  young  people,  which 
have  heretofore  been  greatly  prized. 

Livonia. — Rev.  William  H.  Millham  deferred 
his  vacation,  and  has  just  started  for  Dakota  to 
visit  a  brother  and  make  a  four  weeks’  inspection 
of  that  wonderful  region.  Ho  purposes  to  take  in 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  on  his  return. 

Rev.  a.  Parke  Burgess  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Lyons  has  ha<i  conferreil  upon  him  the  fiegreo  of 

D. D.  by  Monroe  College,  Indiana.  An  honor  wor¬ 
thily  bestowed. 

Castile.  —  Semi-Centenniat.  —  The  Presbyterian 
church  of  Castile  duly  observed  this  historical 
event  on  Sept.  23d.  The  church  was  beautifully 
decorated.  Between  the  dates  1834  and  1884  in 
gold  figures,  was  the  text  In  green  “  Hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us.”  The  choir  furnished  excel¬ 
lent  music  both  morning  and  evening.  In  the  me¬ 
morial  service  in  the  morning,  letters  were  road 
from  the  former  pastors.  Two  were  present,  viz : 
Rev.  Charles  Anderson  of  Auburn  and  Rev,  W.  D. 
McKinley  of  Warsaw.  There  were  also  present 
Rev.  J.  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  of  Warsaw,  Rev.  John 
Reid  of  Pike,  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble  of  Perry,  and  Rev. 

E.  H.  Martin  of  Perry  Centre,  together  with  tho 
village  pastors.  After  a  memorial  sermon  by  the 
pastor,  ^;v.  J.  C.  Long,  a  collation  was  served  by 
tho  ladifis  to  the  entire  congregation.  Then  fol- 
lowofl  some  very  interesting  after  -  dinner  talk, 
some  of  the  older  members  of  other  congregations 
joining  in  it.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Charles  Ander¬ 
son  of  Auburn,  Rev.  J.  E.  Nassau  of  Warsaw,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Dibble  of  Perry,  and  Rev.  James  Hill  of  Cas¬ 
tile  made  brief,  (^anutst  addresses.  From  tbe  his¬ 
torical  sermon  we  gather  tlie  following :  the  socie¬ 
ty  was  organiz<3d  .June  7th,  1825,  and  the  church 
was  organized  8«3pt.  22d,  18.34.  Eighteen  different 
ministers  have  been  employed,  four  only  of  whom 
were  8<!ttled  pastors.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J. 
C.  Long,  has  just  c(^>mmenc«Kl  his  seventh  year, 
and  has  IwMm  sustainwi  by  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  people.  Mrs.  Eunice  T.  Halstead  of  Bata¬ 
via,  one  of  the  original  members,  was  present;  al¬ 
so  Mr.  William  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Asahel  Kellogg, 
who  joined  five  months  after  the  organization,  wer© 


preMDt,  and  are  eldets  in  the  church.  Seventy- 
eight  membeFB  have  been  added  to  the  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  pastor’s  labors.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  oifferent  church  members  is  689 ;  the  pres¬ 
ent  membership  is  182.  Thus  closed  a  good  day 
of  pleasant  memories  to  the  people  of  Castile. 

J.  C.  Long,  Pastor. 

Bochesteb. — Last  Sabbath  the  congregation  of 
the  Third  Church  assembled  for  the  Arst  time  in 
their  new  and  most  attractive  chapel,  and  with 
solemn  and  delightful  services  dedicated  it  to  the 
worship  of  Gk)d.  Though  only  the  chapel,  its  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  exceeds  that  of  their  former  church, 
when  the  prayer-meeting  room  is  thrown  into  the 
auditorium.  The  pastor  (the  Rev.  George  Patton) 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Wood  in 
the  evening.  At  both  services  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  chairs  in  addition  to  the  pews.  This  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  Indefatigable  pastor  may  well  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  harmonious  and  efficient  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  wise  undertaking  has  been  con¬ 
summated.  They  have  exchanged  one  of  the  worst 
for  the  very  best — not  only  actual,  but  possible — 
church  sites  in  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  East  ave- ! 
nue  and  Meigs  street.  They  have  every  reason  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage,  and  do  valiantly  for 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  following  description  will 
be  read  with  interest :  The  chapel  is  54x100  feet 
in  exterior  dimensions,  planned  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  short  arm  to  the  south,  at  which  the 
pulpit  is  placed.  There  are  two  entrances  and 
vestibules  from  Meigs  street,  with  an  entrance  and 
a  vestibule  at  the  north  end,  from  which  access 
may  be  had  to  the  prayer-room  and  the  auditorium, 
which  is  50x66  feet,  and  will  accommodate  350  per-  j 
sons,  with  seats  arranged  on  curved  lines.  The 
prayer-room  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  main  audience-room  by  sliding 
doors,  and  can  be  thrown  open  and  used  as  part  of 
the  auditorium  when  desired.  The  prayer-room  is 
20x33  feet.  Under  it  is  a  spacious  kitchen  that  is 
fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  requirements ;  a  dumb 
waiter  connects  the  kitchen  with  the  rooms  above. 
Over  the  prayer-room  is  a  room  20x30  feet  in  size, 
which  will  used  for  society  purposes.  Two 
large  basement  furnaces  provide  for  the  heating. 
Two  systems  of  ventilation  are  provided — one  for 
Summer,  the  other  for  Winter.  The  foul  air  is 
taken  off  at  the  ceiling  in  Summer  by  re^sters 
connecting  with  shafts  mnning  to  the  ventilator, 
located  at  the  highest  part  of  the  roof ;  these  flues 
take  off  the  hot  air  from  the  gas  jets.  The  system 
to  be  used  in  Winter  takes  the  foul  air  at  the  floor 
level  into  heated  shafts  connecting  with  the  chim¬ 
neys,  which  are  specially  arranged  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  woodwork  of  the  interior  is  flnish^  in 
its  natural  state,  the  seats  being  of  ash.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  seating  and  the  acoustics  are 
excellent.  The  exterior  walls  are  built  of  local 
bluestone,  laid  in  random  blockwork  with  blue  Le 
Roy  stone  of  nearly  the  same  shade  and  texture 
for  trimmings ;  the  trimmings  are  all  point^dressed, 
and  make  a  very  pleasing  contrast.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Early  English,  with  the  heads  of 
openings  and  roofs  all  sliarply  pointed,  and  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  fine.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  black  slate  ;  the  gable  walls 
are  coped  with  stone,  and  all  of  the  work  is  of  a 
very  substantial  character.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  English-rolled  cathe<lral  glass  of  new  designs, 
and  are  very  striking.  John  R.  Church  of  Roch¬ 
ester  is  the  architect,  with  whose  work  all  are 
greatly  gratifled. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

Newark. — The  work  of  enlarging  the  auditorium, 
chapel,  and  Sabbath -school  rooms  of  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (Dr.  J.  Clement  French  pastor)  is 
rapidly  progressing.  The  additions  are  all  of 
brown  stone,  corresponding  with  the  material  of 
the  original  building.  The  increase  of  church  ac¬ 
commodation  will  be  about  eighty  per  cent.  The 
audience-room  will  be  furnished  with  semi-circular 
pews  and  the  additional  light  received  through 
transept  windows  fourteen  by  twenty-two  feet  in 
size.  The  entire  building,  with  ail  its  apartments, 
will  be  flnished  in  the  finest  style  of  church  archi¬ 
tecture.  While  the  work  is  being  completed,  the 
congregation  will  worship  in  the  church  and  in  the 
chapel.  The  cost  of  the  flnished  structure  will 
reach  about  $80,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Southwestern  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  (Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy  pastor)  at  the 
communion  on  Sept.  28th  received  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers,  thirteen  being  on  examination.  The  former 
pastor.  Rev.  John  McLeod,  who  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  improved  in  health,  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  assisted  in  the  services. 

Fern  Dale.— Seven  young  persons — three  of 
them  young  men — were  received  into  the  Fern 
Dale  church  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  James  A.  Little  of 
Hokendauqua,  at  the  quarterly  communion  ser¬ 
vice,  Sabbath  afternoon.  Sept.  28.  A  marked  de- 

free  of  religious  interest  has  been  prevailing  at 
em  Dale  for  months. 

MICHIGAN. 

Lansino  Pbesbttert  held  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Delhi,  Sept.  23. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  C.  P.  Quick,  from  John  xvii.  11. 
Some  twenty-five  or  more  delegates  were  present. 
Rev.  L.  Littell  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  E. 
P.  Johnson  temporary  clerk.  Presbyterj-  went 
through  its  regular  routine  of  business.  L.  F.  Es- 
selstyn,  a  student  of  Auburn  Seminary  and  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  was  received  under  the  care 
of  Presbytery.  The  overtures  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  were  referred  to  a  committee  which  Is  to 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  We<inesday 
evening  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  licentiate 
W.  E.  Parsons,  after  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
administered,  and  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
during  the  interval  of  the  sessions  of  Synod. 

E.  Van  deb  Hart,  S.  C. 

Jackson,  Sept.  25, 1B84. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter  was  installed 
over  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  26th. 

Whitelick. — The  Rev.  H.  L.  Dickerson,  after  a 
year's  absence,  has  been  recalled  to  the  church  of 
Whitelick,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis,  where 
he  has  labored  most  of  the  time  for  twenty-five 
years. 

NEBRASKA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Lord’s  Day. — The  Presbytery  of  Niagara 
took  the  following  action  on  this  greatly  important 
matter  at  its  recent  meeting : 

Whereas,  The  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  Day  is 
one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  present  time ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  desecration  is  greatly  promoted 
by  open  Sunday  camp-meetings,  Sunday  mass- 
meetings,  Sunday  railroad  excursions,  Sunday  pic¬ 
nics,  visiting  and  pleasure  parties,  and  the  buying 
and  reading  of  secular  newspapers  on  Sunday; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  wholly  disapprove  and  con¬ 
demn  all  such  practices  as  those  mentioned  above, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  tending  di¬ 
rectly  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s  Day, 
and  impair  its  observance  as  a  day  of  sacred  r^t 
and  worship. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  affectionately  and  sol¬ 
emnly  warn  all  the  churches  and  people  under  our 
care  against  countenancing  such  violations  of  the 
Lord’s  Day,  or  participating  in  the  same ;  and  we 
further  exhort  and  enjoin  uimn  them  to  discourage 
such  desecration  of  the  sacred  day  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  but  especially  by  their  own  example 
in  abstaining  from  the  same,  and  in  regularly  at¬ 
tending  upon  the  services  of  their  own  churches  at 
the  times  when  these  violations  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
are  in  progress. 

Resolved,  That  our  pastors  be  hereby  instructed 
to  preach  to  their  people  on  this  subject  at  an  early 
day. 

The  Roman  Propaganda  has  under  its  control 
no  less  than  6,700  missionaries,  of  whom  1,000  are 
Capuchins,  laboring  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  2,5(W  Franciscans  in  Morocco  and 
various  parts  of  America;  300  Oblates  in  Jaffa,  Na¬ 
tal,  and  Ceylon ;  700  priests  of  the  foreign  mission 
in  Malosia,  Corea,  and  Tonquin ;  1,500  Jesuits  in 
British  Guiana,  Armenia,  and  Madagascar;  200 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  (famil¬ 
iarly  called  Lazarists)  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and 
Eiang  Su;  500  Dominicans  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  Central  Tonquin,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  1883,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
700  of  these  missionaries,  20,0('0  Pagans  were  con¬ 
verted,  and  29,000  children  of  Christian,  and  89,000 
of  heathen,  parentage  were  baptized. 


SYSTBMATIC  BENEFICENCE. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  Synods  of  our  Church  will 
all  be  in  session  within  a  few  weeks.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  say  to  all  the  members  of  these  bod¬ 
ies,  and  especially  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Committees  upon  Beneficence,  that  it  is  highly 
important  that  this  matter  receive  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  all  our  churches. 

We  fear  that  the  depressed  condition  of  business 
and  the  political  excitement  will  tell  against  the 
interest  of  this  cause.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  represented  by  our  Church,  than  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  receipts  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Boanls. 
Due  effort  on  the  part  of  pastors  will  prevent  such 
a  result. 

In  the  service  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence,  I  am,  yours  in  the  Lord, 
Anson  Smyth,  Acting  Scretary. 


BratDs* 

Hatch— At  Richfield  Springs,  Sept.  27,  1884,  Mary;G., 
wife  of  Charles  B.  Hatch  of  New  York  city,  aged  69 
years. 

Brown — On  Sunday,  Sept.  21,  1884,  at  her  home,  34 
Oramercy  Park,  New  York  city.  Mart  Hartley,  wife  of 
the  late  Colin  Ferguson  Brown  of  Charlton,  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  M.  Hart¬ 
ley. 

CoDCH— In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 1884,  Mrs.  Helen 
Paige,  wife  of  Rev.  Walter  V.  Couch.  She  had  a  supe¬ 
rior  mind,  and  won  the  highest  honors  of  Ingham  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  which  she  was  a  graduate.  She  might  have 
secured  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  literary  world, 
but  her  highest  ambition  was  to  be  a  good  wife  and  a 
good  mother,  which  she  fully  realized.  The  places 
which  knew  her  best  and  will  miss  her  most,  are  her 
home,  her  seat  in  the  sanctuary,  her  place  in  the  prayer¬ 
meeting,  her  class  in  the  Sabbtith-school,  and  that  dark¬ 
ened  house  where  her  presence  was  so  greatly  needed. 
She  was  better  known  in  heaven  than  on  earth,  by  the 
angels  than  her  fellow-creatures,  and  dearest  of  all  to 
the  One  who  made  her  what  she  was.  Her  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  her  family,  and  she  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  Brick  Church,  of  which  she  was  a  highly 
esteemed  member.  The  bereaved  husband,  now  in 
California,  broken  in  health  and  in  spirits,  has  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  this  the  sor¬ 
est  trial  of  his  life.  j.  b.  s. 

McIntire— In  Bennington,  Vt.,  Sept.  13,  1884,  Mr. 
Lewis  McIntiee. 

Mr.  McIntire  was  born  in  West  Springfield,  Ma.ss.,  in 
1809.  For  some  years  of  his  earlier  life,  his  home  was 
in  Pittsfield  with  an  uncle,  the  laU*  Lemuel  Pomeroy. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  began  there  his  Christian 
life.  In  1837  he  married  a  daughter  of  Di'acon  Board- 
man  Hubbard  of  Springfield,  Mass.  After  living  in 
Springfield  lor  a  few  years,  he  removtHl  in  1845  to 
Northampton.  There  for  more  than  thirty  years  he 
was  a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  In 
Springfield  he  was  one  of  the  active  and  earnest  young 
men  of  what  is  now  Olivet  Church,  then  under  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Ru.ssell,  D.D.  In  Northamp¬ 
ton  he  was  a  valued  and  active  member  of  the  old  First 
Church,  and  for  a  time  superintende|>t  of  its  large  Sun¬ 
day-school.  Removing  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1876,  he 
wa’s  soon  cho8<-n  deacon  in  the  S<jcond  Church  there, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  The  Church  of 
Christ  was  to  him  alwavs  and  most  emphatically  the 
first  of  all  institutions.  His  interest  in  its  welfare,  and 
his  desire  for  its  prosperity,  grew  stronger  even  to  the 
end  of  his  li'e.  His  Christian  life  was  a  steady  and 
constant  growth  in  grace.  In  every  relation  of  his  long 
life,  his  course  was  in  that  path  o(  the  just  which  shin- 
eth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  This  is  Volume 
LV.  of  The  Evangelist.  A  copy  of  its  first  number 
and  of  every  subsequent  number  was  sent  to  him. 


Xotfets. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

or  THE 

PRESBYTERIAS  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 


The  Prekbytery  of  Omaha  met  at  Lyons,  Neb., 
Sept.  16th,  1884.  R<?v.  John  N.  Hick  wa.s  rweived 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City.  Rev.  John 
Burkhardt  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Genesee.  Two  churches  recently  organized  were 
received  and  enrolled.  Trustees  were  electeil  for 
Oakdale  Seminary,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Vandoren,  the 
Financial  Agent,  was  endorsed.  Rev.  J.  C.  Cherry- 
holmes  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  Tekamah,  and  the  installation  was 
appointed  to  take  place  Dec.  Ist.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  between  Rev.  S.  B.  Neilson  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Waterloo  was  dis.solved.  Appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Rev.  William  McCandlish.  John  F.  Copley,  after 
the  usual  examination,  was  received  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate.  Various  changes 
were  made  in  the  grouping  of  the  churches,  and 
nearly  all  will  be  supplied.  The  report  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  churches,  was  favorable. 
Wayne  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meiding. 
After  an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  Pres¬ 
bytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Mod¬ 
erator  at  Synod,  Oct.  9,  1884.  j.  a.  hood,  s.  c. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
so  long  without  a  settled  pastor,  has  given  a  call 
to  Rev.  J.  C.  Burgess  of  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick. 
They  have  reasons  for  believing  that  he  will  accept, 
and  enter  upon  his  work  very  soon. 

Hovardstreet  Church. — This  church  has  just  lost 
its  pastor  (Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske),  who  returns  to  New 
York  to  become  pastor  of  our  Important  church  at 
Ithaca.  Mr.  Fiske  has  been  ten  years  on  the  coast, 
and  has  been  a  very  efficient  worker.  As  chairman 
of  the  Presbyterial  Committee  on  Home  Missions, 
he  has  rendered  very  inip<irtant  service  to  the 
whole  Church,  and  it  was  with  great  regret  that 
the  Presbytery  dismissed  him  to  that  of  Cayuga. 
May  a  rich  blessing  rest  upon  his  labors  in  his  new 
field. 

Berkley. — Rev.  J.  B.  Thompson,  D.D.,  has  begun 
his  labors  in  this  important  field.  Here  is  located 
the  State  University  and  other  important  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  pulpit  needs  a  strong  man.  Such  it 
has  had  in  Dr.  Breck,  and  now  has  in  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

THE  REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH. 

Anneal  Sviimaby. — The  statistics  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Chureh  in  America,  as  given  in  the  Acts 
and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Synod,  received  by 
us  from  the  Board  of  Publication,  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Churches.  520;  ministers.  549;  received 
last  year  to  communion  on  confession.  4,388 ;  in¬ 
fants  baptized,  4.397;  adults,  1,084:  total  number 
in  communion,  81,880 ;  contributions  for  religious 
and  benevolent  purposes,  $220,383 ;  for  congrega¬ 
tional  purposes,  $938,190. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Episcopal  Chureh 
will  be  held  in  Detix>it,  l>eginnlng  Oct.  7th.  The 
subjects  for  discussion  are:  ‘‘Authority  and  Con¬ 
science,”  “The  Cathedral  System  in  .America,” 
“Moral  Educ’ation  in  Public  Schools,”  “The  Con¬ 
fessional.”  “Is  our  Civilization  Just  to  Working¬ 
men  ?  ”  “.Agnosticism,”  “  The  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Preaching.”  Special  addressee  will  be 
made  by  Bishop  Harris  of  Michigan,  Bishop  H.  C. 
Potter  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Wildes,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress. 


Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paclflc;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  anil  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  appllrants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PoWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  commuiNca- 
tlons  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  mausts  above  referred  lo,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Rev.  James  Stevenson  Riggs,  M.A.,  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  adjunct  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  on  the  evening 
of  October  1.  1884,  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  E. 
A.  Huntington,  D.D..  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Smith  have  been  appointed  to  participate  In  the 
services.  The  Seminary  term  opened  the  3d  of  September. 


The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  North 
Church,  Buffalo,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  21st,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  will 
he  opened  with  a  sermon  by  a  member  of  the  Synod  to  be 
designated  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Delegates 
will  report  In  person  for  enrollment  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
Synoil,  In  the  chapel  of  the  church  on  Pearl  street,  on 
Tuesday  aflernixm  between  three  o'clock  and  half-post  live, 
and  In  the  evening  from  seven  until  the  hour  of  meeting. 

T.  RAL.STON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFORD  J.\CK8,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Woman's  Synndiral  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  Synod  of  New  York 
will  bold  Its  annual  meeting  In  Buffalo  during  the  meeting 
of  Synod,  Oct.  22d  and  2.'kl.  The  usual  business  will  be 
transacted,  and  addresses  and  I'apers  of  Interest  on  Home 
and  Foreign  work  will  be  presented.  Representatives  from 
each  of  the  Presbyteries  are  Invited,  together  with  the  ofll- 
cers  of  the  Woman's  Synodical  Committee  and  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  For  hospitality  and  further 
Information  please  address  Mrs.  .1.  C.  Bryant,  472  Franklin 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  previous  to  Oct.  15th. 

MBS.  L.  M.  KIMB.4LL, 

President  Woman's  Synodical  Committee. 

The  Synod  of  Dakota,  aocording  to  ap{>olntment  of 
General  Assembly,  meets  at  Huron  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  at 
7^  P.  M.  The  ministers  and  churches  of  Dakota.  Southern 
Dakota,  Central  Dakota,  and  .Aberdeen  Presbyteries  consti¬ 
tute  the  Synod.  The  ladles  of  all  the  churches  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  represented,  and  will  organize  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  In  connection  with  the  Home  and  the  Foreign 
work.  Friday  is  the  ladies  day.  The  Huron  church  will 
furnish  entertainment  to  all  delegates.  The  railway  com¬ 
panies  will  return  to  all  points  In  Dakota  for  one-flftb  fare 
all  delegates  (both  male  and  female)  who  i>ay  full  fare  go¬ 
ing  to  attend  Synod.  W.  8.  PETERSON. 

Tlie  Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  at 
7J  P.  M.  Opening  sermon  by  Rev.  Willis  Lord.  D.D.  All 
members  are  requested  to  make  Inquiries  at  their  nearest 
station  tor  reduced  tare.  T.  C.  KIRKWOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tke  Synod  of  Tezns  will  meet  with  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Austin,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  23d,  at  7J  P.  M. 
The  ministers  and  elders  are  cordially  lnvlte<l  to  bring 
their  wives  with  them.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Boards,  and 
representatives  of  the  Ladles  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
Slate,  are  also  urged  to  be  present.  The  congregation  de¬ 
sire  this  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  a  momentous  occasion, 
which  shall  give  an  impetus  to  our  home  missionary  work 
all  over  the  8taU>,  and  awaken  new  Interest  In  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  al8<i.  ••  Session  of  the  Church. '' 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  Its  sixty-flrst 
annual  session  In  the  Westminster  Church  In  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  on  Tuesday,  Get.  'list,  at  3  P.  M.  Members  will 
And  the  Enrollment  Clerk  and  Committee  of  Entertainment 
In  the  parlors  of  the  church  at  ‘1  P.  M.  on  the  ilay  of  meet¬ 
ing.  J.  B.  D.AVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyte- 
rltui  Church,  Cincinnati,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  28tb,  at  Ik  P.  H. 

WILLIAM  E  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  In  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Bloomington,  III.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16, 
at  7J  P.  M.  Any  Item  of  business  to  be  docketed  should  be 
sent  Immediately  to  D.  8.  JOHNSON.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  In  Monroe  (not 
Kalamazoo),  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8th,  at  7  P.  M.  On  the  9th, 
at  the  same  place,  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society 
will  meet  at  9  A.  M. ,  and  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission  Society 
will  meet  on  the  lOtb  at  9  A.  M. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  In  the  Wal- 
nubstreet  Presbyterian  church,  Phlladelphla.on  Thursday, 
Oct.  16th,  at  7J  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D.  During  Its  ses¬ 
sions  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  will,  hr  appointment 
of  the  Synod,  read  a  paper  on  Presbyterianism.  'The  Stated 
and  Permanent  Clerks  will  be  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
church  during  the  afternoon,  to  receive  the  commissions 
of  members,  and  to  enroll  their  names. 

T.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Entertainment. —The  Committee  appointed  to  entertain 
the  Synod  requests  the  commissioners  already  chosen  to 
report  their  names  and  addresses  to  Hr.  William  G.  Moore- 
head,  4011  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Other  commis¬ 
sioners  will  please  do  the  same  os  soon  as  elected  by  their 
Presbyteries.  If  any  commissioners  are  going  to  the  houses 
of  friends,  they  are  kindly  requested  to  report  that  fact 
at  once,  as  we  desire  to  make  sure  that  each  commissioner 
Is  properly  entertained.  Reduced  fares  having  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  with  many  of  the  railroads,  commissioners  will, 
upon  notifying  Mr.  Moorehead  of  their  addressee,  receive 
cards  entitling  them  to  such  reduction. 

S.  W.  DANA,  Chairman  Com.  on  Entertainment. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  In  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  New  Albany,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9th,  at  7) 
P.  M.  Delegates  may  purchase  excursion  tickets  to  the 
Louisville  Exposition,  and  no  other  railroad  arrangements 
will  be  made.  E.  P.  WHALLON,  Staled  Clerk. 

Tho  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16tb,  at  7) 
P.  M.  ■  DAVID  8.  TAPPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  leC 

ture-room  of  »he  Scotch  Church  on  Monday,  Oct.  13th,  ai 
10  A.  M.  Session  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 

S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  with  the  church  of  Norwood,  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oc-t.  7th,  at  10  A.  M.  E.  A.  BULKLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  meet  at  Berlin, 
Md.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Delegates  will  take 
the  morning  trail  south  on  the  Delaware  railroad,  which 
at  dale  of  this  notice  leaves  Wilmington  at  8:33  A.  M.,  but 
subject  to  change.  Reduced  fare  granted. 

W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  at  Port- 
chester,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7tb.  at  3J  P.  M.  Train  2  : 19. 

C.  W.  ADAMS.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winona  will  meet  In  Rochester, 
Minn.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

F.  P.  DALRYMPLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pembina  will  meet  at  Larlmore, 
Dak.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th.  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning 
trains.  N.  W.  CARY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  meet  In  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Seventh  avenue  and  St.  .lohn’s  Place,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  13th.  at  4  P.  M.  L.  R.  FOOTE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  will  meet  In  the 
Third  Church,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  at 
7J  P.  M.  CHARLES  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St,  Paul  will  meet  In  the  Andrew 
Church,  Minneapolis,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at7J  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Rochester,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  9tb,  at  71  P.  M. 

CHARLES  THAYER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  bold  Its 
next  Btate<l  meeting  at  Milton,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th.  at 
7  P.  M.  Members  expecting  to  be  present  should  send  time¬ 
ly  notice  to  Rev.  S.  H.  Bell. 

L.  L.  HAUGHAWOUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  will  meet  In  regular  ses¬ 
sion  at  Babylon,  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sermon 
by  the  moderator.  Rev.  John  F.  Shaw. 

A.  G.  RUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Ewing  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
7th,  at  11  A.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  at  Stewarts- 
vllle,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  2  P.  M.  A  Presbyterial 
Temperance  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  church  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  6th,  and  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  the  7th  of  October. 

E.  CLARKE  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chester  will  meet  In  the  Notting¬ 
ham  church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  11  A.  M. 

JAMES  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Blizabctli  will  meet  at  Basking 
Ridge,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  records. 
Train  leaves  Newark  at  8 : 03  A.  M.  Morris  and  Essex  depot. 

J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  of  .Joliet,  on 
Monday,  Oct.  6th,  at  lOJ  A.  M.  Members  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  before  the  date  of  the  meeting  to  Rev. 
James  Lewis,  addressing  him  at  Joliet. 

E.  R.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  bold  its 
stated  meeting  In  the  Hyattsville  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
7th,  at  7J  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bulfalo  will  meet  at  East  Ham¬ 
burg  (Orchard  Park),  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Ses¬ 
sion  records  will  be  exi>ected  for  examination.  Members 
from  Buffalo  lake  Rochester  A  Pittsburgh  road, or  omnibus 
for  Orchard  Park.  leaving  Tremont  House,  near  posloCflce, 
at  3  P.  M.  WILLIAM  WAITII,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  In  the 
church  at  Red  Bank,  on  Tuesday,  Oot.  7th,  at  lUJ  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  the  Lower 
Marsh  Creek  church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  3  P.  M.  Mem¬ 
bers  arriving  at  Gettysburg  by  the  10  :  .30  A.  M.  train  (Gettys¬ 
burg  and  Harrisburg  RallroaiO  will  And  conveyances  to 
take  tbem  to  the  church  free  of  charge. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  at  Moutl- 
cello,  Ind., on  Monday,  Oct.  6th,  at7J  P.  M.  The  Women’s 
Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  tho  same  place 
on  Tsesuay  A  M.,  Oct.  7.  JOHN  B.  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholeeomeuess.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  Baking  Powueb  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


THREE  STRONG  NEW  BOOKS. 


TEACHINGS  AND  COUNSELS : 

Twenty  Baccalaureate  Sermons.  With  a  Dis¬ 
course  an  President  Garfield.  By  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  D.D.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  12ino,  $1.50. 

Among  the  famous  men  who  have  given  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  young,  the  words  of  none  carry  more  weight  than 
those  uttered  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  new  book  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  young  men  who  are  assuming  tho  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life,  and  who  will  welcome  such  wonls  of 
pure  wisdom  addressed  to  their  best  senses  of  manlinesB 
and  Integrity. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAUSE 

By  John  Rae,  M  A.  Crown  8vo,  $2. 

Mr.  Rae's  bcKtk  Is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  In 
the  English  language  to  sketch  out  the  prevailing  types  of 
Socialism  blsiorlcally,  with  a  full  account  of  the  economic 
theories  advanced  In  their  favor,  and  a  careful  and  Judi¬ 
cious  estimate  of  the  various  schemes  In  the  light  of  a 
sound  yet  liberal  social  pbilueophy,  without  prejudice  or 
class  bias. 

“A  useful  and  ably  written  book.’’— London  Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  IlIBBERT  LECTURES  FOR  1884. 

THE  NATIVE  REUGIONS  OF  MEXICO 
AND  PERU. 

By  Prof.  Albert  Reville.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Professor  Reville  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  religions 
of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  and  describes  the  civilization,  religious  customs, 
monastic  Institutions  of  these  races  of  the  New  World.  Hts 
treatment  of  the  theme  Is  popular  and  historical  rather 
than  philosophical,  and  is  consequently  adapted  for  gen¬ 
eral  readers. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  8E  745  Broadway,  ■  •  •  Kew  York. 


OOSSAMKR  OAIJMKNTS  FREE! 

To  Introduce  ••  Happy  Days,’’  our  new  18-page  Illustrated 
Magazine,  we  will  send  free  to  any  lady  sending  26  rents  In 
stam|>s  fur  3  months  subscription,  two  Ladies  Fall  Size 
Waterproof  <vo*samer  Gannents,  with  catalogue  of 
other  rubber  k'hkIs,  provided  they  will  show  them  to  their 
friends  and  Induce  other  sales.  Address 

PUBS.  H.4PPV  D.4VS,  HARTFOBD,  COHN. 


IMPOETANT  BOOKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  G.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 

I. 

MANUAL  OF  PREACHING. 

Lectures  on  Homiletics.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Fisk, 
D.D.  Crown  8vo  volume,  $1.50. 

This  work,  by  Dr.  Fisk,  for  the  lost  twenty-five  years 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  In  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  is  intended  to  set  forth  and  Illustrate  the  principles 
and  rules  of  Homiletics  In  a  brief  and  practical  manner. 
Although  chiefly  designed  for  theological  students  and 
young  ministers,  it  Is  believed  that  the  treatise  will  be 
of  service  to  older  pastors.  Reference  Is  made  to  the  most 
recent  literature,  both  of  the  pulpit  and  of  works  on  Homi¬ 
letics.  The  method  followed  In  the  volume  is,  Urst,  to  take 
a  sermon  In  pieces,  and  Inspect  Its  principal  parts,  and 
then  to  show  how  to  gather  materials  and  form  a  sermon. 
The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  work,  in  a  brief  and  practi¬ 
cal  way,  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the  preacher. 


II. 

TALKS  WITH  YOUNG  MEN, 

By  Rev.  J.  Thain  Davidson,  D.D.  l'2mo  volume, 
$1.25. 

REV.  MR.  SPURGEON  says;  “The  author  gives  young 
men  fine  advice — full  of  grace  and  thought — enlivened  by 
story  and  proverb,  fresh  with  sympathy,  and  on  fire  with 
zeal.  These  short  talks  are  Just  what  they  should  be,  and 
all  that  they  further  need  Is  to  be  largely  distributed  among 
the  crowds  of  our  advancing  manhood.  To  begin  to  read 
is  to  be  bound  to  continue;  the  talks  are  so  sensible  that  no 
one  wishes  to  silence  the  talker— by  laying  aside  the  book.” 

III. 

ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEXTS. 

Crown  8vo  volume,  400  pages,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  FIFTH  VOI.UME  of  this  Valuable 
Series,  “THE  CLERICAL.  LIBRARY,"  which 
has  met  with  much  success  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country. 

NOW  READY,  NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

OITIHES  OP  SERMOSS  OS  SEW  TEST.4IIEST. 
OITLISES  0P  8EKN0SS  OS  OLD  TESTAIHEST. 
OITLISES  DP  SERilOSS  TO  CHILDRES. 

PLLPiT  PRAYERS  BY  EMISEST  (LERfiYlES. 

Each  Volume  complete  in  itseif.  lYice,  $1.50. 


Now  Beady,  SECOND  EUmON  of 

SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  Wra. 
S.  Karr,  li.D.  Octavo  volume,  650  pages.  Price, 
$3.50. 

“  We  hazard  little  In  saying  that  Prof.  Smith’s  ‘System 
of  Christian  Theology  will  take  its  place  at  once  In  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  the  great  American  treatises  on  dogmatics. 
It  Is  In  a  peculiar  sense  representative  In  Its  combination 
of  keen  analytical,  philosophic  iiower  and  vivid  perception 

of  the  imperative  wants  of  the  human  heart .  The  book, 

as  a  whole,  is  a  monument  of  profound  Christian  thought.” 
—New  York  Evangelist. 


Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  G,  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Henry’s  Commentary  for  $10. 


Henry’s  Uominentary  on  the  Bible.  3  vols., 

4to,  cloth,  ......  $10  00 

•Another  edition  in  large  type,  5  vols.,  4to, 
cloth,  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  -16  00 

•  Still  another  edition,  9  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  -  20  00 
Persons  desiring  to  purchase  this  Commentary 
can  have  a  circular  sent  them  without  charge,  giv¬ 
ing  a  specimen  page  from  each  of  these  editions, 
by  sending  us  their  address. 

“  King  of  Bible  explorers  yet.”— Cuyler. 

“  First  among  the  mighty,  for  general  usefulness,  we  are 
bound  to  mention  Matthew  Henry.”— Spurgeon. 

‘‘Sparkles  with  Jewels  of  wisdom  and  incisive  humor.” — 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Explained.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.  8vo.  -  3  00 
Kitto’s  Bible  Illustrations.  8  vols.  -  -  7  00 

Pool’s  Annotations  on  the  Bible.  3  vols.  7  50 
Dr.  Jarobiis’  Commentaries  on  Genesis. 

Gospels  Acts.  4  vols. . 6  00 

Ryle  on  the  Gospels.  7  vols.  -  -  -  10  60 

Dr.  Hodge’s  Commentaries  on  Homans, 
Corinthians,  and  Ephesians.  4  vols.  -  7  00 

A  rnot  6b  A  cts.  The  Church  in  the  House.  -  1  50 

Blunt’s  Coincidences,  and  Paley’s  Horm 

Paulinm. . 1  50 

Bowes*  Scripture  Itself  the  llliisfrator.  -  1  50 
Lee  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  2  50 


Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

630  SroadT^ay,  lTeT7  York. 

aaj-Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


Without  a  Peer! 


THE  CHORAL  DNION. 


By  Dr.  H.  R.  PALMER. 

Dr.  PalheiFs  success  In  the  large  classes  organized  In 
New  Y’ork  and  Brooklyn,  known  as  the  UHrRcn  Cuobal 
Union,  numbering  over  6(KjO  adults,  bos  been  achieved  by 
methods  which  are  fully  demonstrated  In  this  new  work. 

Teachers  and  conductors  of  conventions  can  do  better 
and  more  satisfactory  work  with  Tbe  Choral  Union  than 
with  any  book  now  on  the  market. 

One  teacher  has  already  used  1500  copies  this 
season,  and  says  he  will  use  many  more. 

THE  CHORAL  I'NION  has  a  carefully  prepared 
Junior  and  Senior  Grade,  and  an  Advanced  Slna- 
ers*  Department,  embracing  Glees,  Choruses,  etc.,  of  a 
high  order,  1T6  pages  In  all. 

THE  CHORAL  I'NION  Is  gotten  up  In  a  BUi>erlor 
manner,  and  offered  at  a  low  price. 

60  Onts  per  Copy  by  Mail ;  $6  ptr  dozeo  by  Express. 

Specimen  pages  free. 

BiOLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Have  just  opened  a  large  rollection  of 
choice 

ORIENTAL 

Carpels  and  Rupfs 

in  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  sizes,, 
which  they  offer  at  Ketail  at  prices  less 
than  similar  goods  have  been  selling  at 
Wholesale. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEAV  YORK. 


-A-cents  Wantefl 

~  To  sell  tho  only  authentic  Life  of 

GEN.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

The  most  vividly  Interesting  b<H>k  of  the  year,  sellinK 
by  thouxands  where  others  sell  by  hundreds.  470  large 
pages,  steel  portrait;  picture  of  Looan  HoMlsTE.tD;  fac¬ 
simile  In  colors  of  Fifteenth  Corps  Battle  Flag.  Sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  TRIBUNE,  WA8H1NOTON,  D.  C. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Alien,  and  Orchard  Sts,,  N.  Y. 


Offer  to 

OUT-OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS 

THE  SELF-SAME  ADVANTAGES  AS  ABE  EXTENDED  TO 
CITY  DWELLERS,  AND  THESE  CAN  ASSUREDLY  BE 
ENJOYED  BY  THE  USE  OF  OUR 

Fashion  Magazine 

WHICH  18  NOW  READY,  AND  WHICH  IS  THE  BEST 

MAGAZINE  ISSUED,  THIS  WE  SAY  GUARDEDLY. 

« 

IT  CONTAINS 

A  FULL  AND  A  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LIST  OF  GOODS 
ON  SALE  IN  EACH  OF  OUR  52  DEPARTMENTS.  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  NUMEROUS,  AND  EACH  ONE 
IS  A  FAC  SIMILE  OF  THE  ARTICLE  IT  ILLUS¬ 
TRATES. 

OUK  STOCK 

EMBRACES  EVERYTHING  THAT  A  FAMILY  CAN  POS¬ 
SIBLY  NEED,  EITHER  IN  DRESS,  ORNAMENTATION, 
OR  HOUSE-rURNISHING. 


Part  One  now  ready. 


ALLAN  DARE 

AND 

ROBERT  LE  DIABLE. 

A  ROMANCE. 

By  ADMIRAL  PORTER. 


To  be  pnbliahed  in  Nine  Fortnightly  Part',  each  Part  with 
an  Ulnstration  by  Alfred  Fredericks. 

This  romance,  which  is  remarkable  for  variety  of 
incident  and  adventure,  is  of  unusual  length,  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  determined  to  publish 
it  in  parts,  each  part  appearing  at  an  interval  of  a 
fortnight. 


Price,  25  cents  each  Part.  The  se|>arate  parts  will  be 
mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  recelptof  price;  ora 
remittance  of  tvx>  dollart  will  Insure  the  posting  of  the  en¬ 
tire  work  as  rapidly  as  published,  postage  prepaid. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


LADIES’  SUITS. 

TAILOR-MADE  CLOTH  SUITS,  ALL  WOOL,  $12.85; 
WORTH  $18. 

FLANNEL  SUITS,  ALL  WOOL,  $7.75. 

CASHMERE  SUITS,  TRIMMED  SILK  OR  BROCADE,  $9.75. 
SILK  PLUSH  CLOAKS,  QUILTED  LININGS,  $18. 
LONDON  SEAL  PLUSH  COATS,  VERY  FINE,  $39.50; 
WORTH  $50. 

BROCADE  SHORT  WRAPS,  TRIMMED  CHENILLE, 
$12.75,  $16.50,  $20,  AND  $‘25. 

TAILOR-MADE  JACKETS,  NEW  SHAPES,  $6.50,  $8.50, 
AND  $10. 

FINE  IMPORTED  CLOTH  DOLMANS,  WELL  TRIMMED, 
$16;  WORTH  $22. 

FRENCH  DIAGONAL  RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS,  TRIMMED, 

$12. 

OTTOMAN  AND  BROCADE  RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS,  $25. 
misses’  suits,  cloaks,  and  HAVELOCKS  IN  LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

ALL.  THK  NEW  F-4JLL  FABRICS. 

5‘2-INCH  black  RADJIMIR  CLOTH,  PURE  WOOL,  $1  ; 
WORTH  $1.75. 

36-inch  silk  warp  Henrietta,  very  fine,  $1.25 ; 
REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.50. 

40-inch  lupin’s  BLACK  CASHMERE,  50c.  ;  REAL 
VALUE,  69c. 

42-INCH  BISON  CLOTHS,  FINE  WOOL, 

42- inch  TRICOTINE  SUITINGS,  FINE 
WOOL, 

43- inch  french  serges,  fine  wool, 

40-inch  fine  billiard-cloth,  fine 

wool, 

Gilbert’s  ladies’ cloth  in  colors,  75c.  ;  actual 
VALUE.  $1.25. 

Gilbert’s  wool  plaids;  also  french  and  ger¬ 
man  PLAIDS  IN  LARGE  ASSORTMENTS,  FINE  QUAL¬ 
ITIES,  AND  NEWEST  STYLES. 

SILK  AND  MOHAIR  PLUSHES 

FOR  CLOAKING  PURPOSES  IN  EXTENSIVE  LINES. 

MILLINERY  GOODS 

IN  ALL  ITS  branches;  ALSO  TRIMMED  AND  UN¬ 
TRIMMED  HATS  IN  ASSORTMENTS  UNEQUALLED, 
AND  AT  PRICES  THAT  WILL  BE  FOUND  VERY  LOW. 

SEND  FOR  MAGAZINE,  A«D  THUS  SECURE  A  LIST  OF 
OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK, 

SAMPLE  COPY,  15c.,  OR  60C.  PER  ANNUM. 


ED’W.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31 IJ  to  321  GRAND  ST., 

56  TO  70  ALLEN,  59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


An  Increased  Interest 

in  Social  Meetings 

Can  be  had  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  “Spir¬ 
itual  Songs  for  Social  Worship.”  “A  very  decided 
power  in  our  prayer  meeting,”  is  what  one  pastor 
calls  it.  Another  says  “  Its  presence  in  the  vestry 
has  materially  increased  the  attendance  upon  our 
meetings.”  The  price  is  one  great  point.  Here  is 
a  book  of  553  choice  hymns  and  330  of  the  best 
tunes  that  can  be  collected,  printed  on  tinted  paper 
and  strongly  bound  in  full  cloth  with  reii  edges, 
for  only  50  cents,  'fhe  hymn  edition  (full  cloth 
also)  costs  20  cents.  It  is  widely  used  in  mission 
churches  as  a  book  for  all  services,  and  for  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  it  is  just  what  is  needed.  Yale 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries  have  adopt- 
e<l  it.  140<’t  thousand  now  ready.  Send  50  cents 
for  a  sample  copy  to  The  Century  Co.,  33  E.  17th 
Street,  New  York. 


sPTTnnT.fi  Awn  pnT.T.irapfi 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  East  ISth  Street,  New  York, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  let,  1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  tho  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  tho  refining  Influence  of  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  “  Tannersville,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,”  till  September  ISth;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Jauon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  Interview. 


Mrs.  FREDERICK  JUNSON  and  mtzs  AGNES 
1.,  JONES,  Boarding  and  Day  School  fbr 
Young  Ladles  and  Children,!:)  East  Thirty-tlrst 
street.  New  York  City.  Primary,  Preparatory,  and 
Oolleglate  departments.  Sanitary  plumbing  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


MLLE.  RUEL  6i  MISS  ANNIE  BROWN,  English, 
French,  and  German  Boarding  and  Day  School,  711 
and  713  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Renpens  September 
29th.  Frauleln  Schrakampof  the  Hauveur  School  of  Lan¬ 
guages  In  Philadelphia,  resident  teacher  of  tbe  German 
and  Italian. 


Mrs.  SY1.VANUS  REBD’S  Boarding  and  Day 
School  Ibr  Young  Ladies,  6  and  8  East  Fifty- 
third  Street,  New  York 

Best  Professional  talent  In  all  classes.  Special  students 
admitted.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Primary  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  classes  separate.  French  tbe  language  of  School. 
Full  course  In  German,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

That  she  may  be  enabled  to  give  more  of  her  own  time 
to  class-rooms,  Mrs.  Reed  will  be  aided  by  Hiss  Meta  D. 
Huger,  well  known  os  a  successful  and  sympathetic  edu¬ 
cator,  and  a  woman  of  scholarly  attainments  and  exalted 
principles. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

(Founded  a.  D.  1820.) 

7‘41  Madizon  Avenne,  Centr**!  Park,  New  York. 
Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  complete  in  Its 
appointments.  The  65th  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  ‘24, 1HH4.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


73c. 


\  YARD. 
REGULAR 
$1  QUALITY. 


OUR  STOCK  COMPRISES  IN  ADDITION  TO  A  VERY 
FULL  AND  VARIED  LINE  OF 

FINE  TABLE  WARE, 


MANY  NOVELTIES  IN 


Gold,  Oxidized  Silver, 

AND 

Applique  Work 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR  MANUFACTORY. 


37  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK. 


Factory  established  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  1824. 


For  Crazy  Qnilts  and  Patchwork. 

WASTE  ENBaOIDERY  SILK. 

About  a  dozen  beautiful  colors,  making  a  one-ounce 
package,  with  designs  for  100  stylos  of  crazy  stitches,  aU 
for  40  cents,  by  mall. 

THE  BRAINERD  <fe  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

400  Broadway,  New  York. 


PARK  INSTi  rUTE,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

A  Select  Family  Sekool  for  Boys. 


D 


Prepares  for  Business  or  College. 

Principal— Rev.  SCOTT  B.  RATHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B. 

R.  PINNEO’H)  FAMILY  SCHOOL  for  10  BOY^ 
Greeiiwirh,  Conn.,  |>re|>arps  for  college  or  business. 
Able  assistants.  Location  noted  for  beauty  and  boalth- 
fuluess.  Teriiis  niCKlerate. 


Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HUDSON,  OHIO. 

UNDER  THE  DIHECTION  OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CLEVELAND. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 


NEWTON  B.  HOBART,  Principal. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LESZaS  UNZYZESZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
tbe  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
tbe  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 


SEIRiWICK  INSTITUTE. 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  select  family  school  for  boys.  Address 

H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 


GANNEH  INSTITUTE 


FOR  YOUNG  L4D1EM, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Family  and  Day  Scbool.  Full  corps  of  Teachers  and  Lec¬ 
turers.  The  Thirty-first  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Oct.  1, 
1884.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to 
Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A. M.,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ossining  institute 


Sing  Sing,  N,  Y,  Best  advan¬ 
tages  In  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  English  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Charges  moderate.  Oimns  Sept.  16th. 

Her.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARV 


CHF-STEK.  23d  year  oi.enB  Kept.  10.  .NfcW  4. VD  COSTLY 
Kl  ILl.I.MiS,  SI  PKKIOK  EUCIPMENT.  A  Military  Col¬ 
lege.  De|iartments  In  Cfvll  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics,  and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


RfM:KLAND  COLLEGE,  NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 

Preiiaratory  and  Business  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
Course  for  Ladles.  Sfieclal  advantages  In  Art.  A  popular 
school  at  iKipular  rates.  Send  tor  new  catalogue.  Next 
year  oiwns  sept.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M..  Principal. 


c 


lAYUGA  LAKE  .MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  a.  flint.  Principal. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER. 

The  Great  Specific  in  Bright’s  IHsease  of  the  Kidneys,  the  Gouty 
IHathesis,  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  Etr.. 

Or.  Wm.  A.  Ilammimd  of  New  York,  fiurgmti- General  U.  S.  Army  (retired),  I'rofettor  of  Diieatet  of  Me 
Mind  and  A’ermut  Sytlem  in  the  V nirenity  of  A'ew  York,  etc. 

"  I  have  tor  some  time  made  use  of  the  Buffalo  LIthIa  Water  In  cases  of  affections  of  the 
A'erroue  .S'yiMm,  com  plicated  with  ffn'ght't  Oiteate  of  the  /Cidneyt,  or  with  a,  Gouty  Oiatheeit.  ThtrendU 

_  have  been  eminently  latUfactnry.  LIthIa  has  for  many  years  Ixjen  a  favorite  remedy  with  me  in  like 

MASM~ Hie  cases,  but  the  Buffalo  Water  certainly  acts  better  than  any  eztemporaneoiu  tolutirm  of  the  Lithia  Salto. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomit  of  Sew  York,  Orofettor  of  Intlitutei  and  Oractice  of  Medicine,  Medical  Department  Univertity  of  Sew  York. 

“  For  tho  past  four  years  I  have  used  the  Buffalo  LIthIa  Water  In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  fnlertUlial  Sephritii,*  occur¬ 
ring  In  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  subjects  with  marked  benefit.  In  all  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Affeetiont  I  regard  It  os  highly 
efficaeiout.'" 

*  Chronic  InUretitial  Sephritii:  Third  itage  Bright’ i  Diteeue  of  the.  Kidnryt. 

Dr.  G.  Kalitead  Boyland,  late  Profettor  of  Surgery,  Baltimore.  Medical  College,  late.  .Surgeon  French  Army  (Decorated),  member  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Attocialian. 

"  I  have  made  frequent  and  free  use  of  the  Buffalo  LIthIa  Waters  In  my  practice.  In  ,Stme.  in  the  BUulder,  of  the  Red 
Lithie  Acid,  nn<l  the  WhiU  J'hniphatic  Depoiit,  the  .Sotrent  power  of  Si>rliig  ‘  No.  2  ’  Is  unmistakable.  The  l)est  results  which 
I  have  witnessed  from  any  remedy  In  Gout  have  been  from  this  water.  Its  efllcacy  In  certain  stages  of  Bright’i  Diieaie 
of  the  Kidneyi  ii  unqtuitimed  " 

Dr.  Ilarrey  L.  Byrd  of  Baltimore,  Pretidenl  and  1‘rofejior  of  Obitetrici  anti  Diieatet  of  Women  amt  Children  in  the  Baltimore.  Medical 
College,  formerly  1‘rofetior  of  Practical  Medicine,  etc. 

“I  have  witnessed  the  best  results  from  the  action  of  tho  liuff.ilo  LIthIa  Water.  H)>rlng  No.  2,  In  Chronic  Gout 
Rheumatic  Gout,  Rhewnatitm,  Gravel,  and  .Stone  in  the.  Bladder,  and  1  do  not  hesitate  Ui  express  tbe  opinion  that  In  all  diseases 
depending  upon  or  having  their  origin  In  Uric  Acid  Diathejii,  It  Is  uniurpaited,  if,  indeed,  it  it  equalled  by  any  water  tkut  far 
knoum  to  the prnfeitUm.”  ^ 

Water,  in  eases  of  One  Dozen  one-half  gallon  Bottles,  $5  per  ea.sie  at  the  Springs.  Springs  Pamphlet 
sent  to  any  address.  For  sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

SV7FAL0  LriHZA  STSXJtraS,  VZnaZlTXA. 
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TEE  FERES. 

[The  following  from  n  new  correspondent  reads  as  If  It 
were  a  continuation  of  a  story  by  our  regular  contributor, 
Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry,  though  It  is  written  by  another  hand.] 

As  the  train  this  last  of  September  came  by 
the  station  where  the  ‘  Daisy  Children  ’  have 
now  for  two  years  sold  their  daisies  and  ferns, 
there  stood  Willard  Plummer,  looking  as  if  he 
had  grown  wiser  and  better,  and  ripe  for  some 
more  advanced  occupation ;  and  Dora,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  had  experience  enough  to  conduct  the 
flower-basket  business  at  the  railway  station 
when  Willard  should  go  elsewhere.  But  Dora 
had  two  other  children  that  she  was  training 
for  her  companions.  The  experiences  with 
their  flowers  had  led  them  to  meet  hundreds  of 
the  gentlest,  kindest,  and  most  religious  i>eople 
who  travelled  in  the  cars.  Had  they  sold  to¬ 
bacco  or  edibles,  the  rough  folks  would  have 
taught  them  rude  manners  and  bickering  tones 
of  voice.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  only 
bought  flowers  and  ferns.  So  they  insensibly 
caught  the  quiet  and  happy,  often  sober,  styles 
of  their  customers ;  and  this  is  a  thing  that  we 
should  value  in  selecting  a  livelihood  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth. 

For  example,  the  lady  who  now  bought  a 
fern  wreath,  said  ‘  I  have  the  casket  of  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  child  in  the  train,  and  I  want  a  fern  wreath 
to  lay  on  the  lid.’ 

Dora  selected  one,  and  rapidly  took  out  the 
red  and  purple  vervain  and  the  yellow  golden- 
rod  for  colors ;  and  her  now  skilled  hands  wove 
in  the  wintergreen  leaves  in  their  places,  with  a 
few  strips  of  grass  blades,  especially  the  white 
and  green  variety,  and  the  broad-leafed  ribbed- 
grasses  ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two  the  wreath, 
mainly  of  ferns  and  hemlock  sprays,was  decora¬ 
ted  with  white  and  grass  spurs  of  lighter  colors. 
And  the  lady  said  ‘  Dora,  that  is  charming !  ’ 
Dora  asked  ‘  What  child  is  it  for  ?  ’ 

The  lady  replied  ‘  Mertie  Millard.  She  died 

day  before  yesterday,  in  -  avenue.  She 

was  out  in  the  street,  and  a  horse  suddenly 
plunged  over  her  and  broke  her  hip.  The  hip 
became  a  sad  sore ;  and  Mertie  laid  three  years 
on  her  bed,  as  her  life  wasted  away.  She  was  a 
Sunday-school  scholar,  but  did  not  love  her 
Saviour.  She  tossed  on  her  bed  and  was  full  of 
complaints  months  after  her  injury.  But  one 
day  a  quiet  came  to  her  restless  spirit,  and  she 
was  calm  and  resigned.  To  her  jiastor,  her 
physician,  her  Sunday-school  teacher,  there 
was  no  complaint  after  this.  She  never  again 
asked  to  run  out  in  the  street,  or  fretted  that 
she  was  a  cripple  in  bed.  She  said  it  was 
Jesus  that  made  her  cheerful.  And  when  she 
died,  we  hardly  knew  it.  She  was  only  still, 
and  smiling.  So  we  are  taking  her  to  Tell- 
many  Grove  Cemetery,  in  the  country,  for  she 
had  only  one  re<}uest:  “Don’t  bury  me  in  a 
city  burial  place.’’  So  we  take  her  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  there 
shall  leave  her  alone.’ 

Dora  said  ‘  Wont  an  aunt  or  some  one  watch 
her  grave  there  ?  ’ 

‘  No!  ’  said  the  lady.  ‘  We  have  no  relatives 
there  or  near  there.  She  went  in  that  cemetery 
four  years  ago,  when  we  were  on  that  top  of  the 
Schowang-chunk  range,  and  though  a  wilful 
girl  then,  she  said  “  that  is  a  beautiful  spot- 
leave  me  in  it,  there  alone  with  God.”  ’ 

The  train  sped  on,  but  Doja  stood  as  if  mar¬ 
ble;  and  Willard  and  the  two  orphans,  to  be 
successors  and  aids  in  the  Daisy  and  Flower 
Station  trade,  had  to  see  to  the  sales.  Who 
knew  her  thoughts  ?  They  began  by  an  imagi¬ 
nation  of  a  little  casket  taken  out  of  the  rude 
baggage-ca# ;  its  being  laid  by  the  quick  hands 
of  the  baggage-men  on  the  gmss,  for  she  knew 
the  platform  of  very  small  country  stations 
were  not  long  enough  to  receive  the  baggage, 
and  it  was  left  on  the  grass  anywhere ;  a  hearse 
to  take  it  up,  and  one  hack  to  follow  it ;  a  climb 
up  out  of  the  ‘  Gap  Hollow,’  in  which  was  the 
station;  the  top  of  the  hill  mountains;  the 
vast  sea- wave-like  roll  of  the  wood-clad  hills 
to  the  west ;  the  miles  on  miles  of  dairy-farm 
lands  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
the  trees  of  hemlock,  cedar,  and  spruce  sing¬ 
ing  slowly  their  murmurs  in  the  air,  that  gen¬ 
tly  went  over  the  mountain  to]) ;  the  old  farmer 
sexton;  the  earth  dug  sepulchre ;  the  three  or 
four  mourners;  the  few  words  of  prayer;  and 
the  stop  by  the  grave  until  the  earth  was  re¬ 
placed  ;  and  as  she  said,  Mertie  was  left  alone 
on  this  pinnacle  top.  But  what  never  entered 
Dora’s  mind,  was  also  there,  in  her  reserved 
mood.  It  was  the  thought  ‘  I,  too,  am  not  a 
Christian.’  By  the  next  train  came  Dora’s 
Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  as  she  stei)ped  off 
the  cars,  Dora  did  not  give  her,  as  she  usually 
did,  a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  but  she  caught  her 
arm,  and  raised  her  mouth  to  kiss  the  teacher 
— a  thing  so  unusual  that  the  teacher  was  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  unexi»ected  tenderness.  But 
the  ’bus  driver  called,  and  the  teacher  suddenly- 
thought  ‘  Does  Dora  want  to  talk  to  me  on  her 
own  salvation?’  So  she  said  ‘  Come  and  see 
me  to-morrow  night,  and  we’ll  have  a  talk.’ 
The  next  day  at  noon,  Willard,  Dora,  and  the 
two  orphans  were  at  the  station  with  ferns  and 
Fall  flowers.  Dora  was  in  a  i»assenger-car 
selling  to  some  mild-faced  man  bunches  she 
had  twined  so  gracefully,  when  Dora  evidently- 
thought  the  train  leaving,  and  suddenly  ran 
out  of  the  car.  It  was  only,  however,  a  few 
feet  change  of  the  car-wheels,  that  the  ‘  pay- 
car  ’  and  President  of  the  Road  might  ‘  mile  a 
minute  it  ’  by  the  station,  as  these  autocrats  do 
iu  their  gilded  extra  trains  so  unfeelingly,  as  if 
the  common  herd  of  lassengers  were  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  As  this  extra  bolted  like  lightning 
by,  it  just  touched  Dora,  and  she  fell,  a])pa- 
rently  unhurt,  by  the  side  of  the  track.  Hhe 
arose  and  said  ‘Willard,  I’ll  go  home.’  At 
home  she  lay  down,  and  being  very  pale  a 
doctor  was  called.  He  found  her  almost  insen¬ 
sible,  but  as  he  said  ‘  Bruised  a  little,  with  no 
bones  broken.’ 

The  teacher  heard  of  it,  and  came.  Dora 
smiled,  and  whisi>ered  ‘  If  I  only  knew!  ’ 

‘  Knew  what  ?  ’  said  the  teacher. 

‘  If  I  only  knew!  ’ 

•  Knew  what  ?  Can’t  you  tell  me,  Dora  ?  ’ 

‘  If  I  only  knew !  ’ 

Then  she  lay  a  long  time,  the  doctor  watch¬ 
ing  the  ‘  mechanics  of  death.’  What  a  term — 
the  ‘  mechanics  of  death*’— as  if  death  was  a 
machine!  But  though  he  was  a  Christian — 
<iuiet,  clear-headed  —  he  knew  that  was  his 
duty;  and  there  he  stood,  so  apiarently  long, 
as  he  read  every  mechanical  element  of  life  and 
death,  when  he  said  ‘She  is  dying  of  some  inter¬ 
nal  hemorrhage— I  cannot  tell  where— internal.’ 

The  teacher  kissed  Dora,  and  said  ‘  Knew 
what,  dear?’  Then  said  ‘Tell  Jesus,  dear,’ 
with  another  kiss. 

She  replied  ‘Jesus  knows,  and  I  know  now,’ 
and  her  breath  stopi>eil.  Dora  will  meet  the 
thousands  who  bought  her  flowers  no  more. 

A  few  days  after  a  lady  said  at  the  station 
*  Willard,  where  is  Dora  ?  ’ 

He  replied  ‘  Forever  gone.’ 

‘  Is  she  dead  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes— hurt  by  the  cars,  and  gone.’ 

‘Can  I  do  anything  for  her  or  you  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know.’ 

‘  What  did  she  say  ?  ’ 

‘She  only  said  “If  I  only  knew!”  and 
“Jesus  knows,  and  I  know  now.” ’ 

‘  Did  she  say  anything  else  ?  ’ 

‘Only  one  thing,  as  she  grew  i>ale,  which  wa.s 
“  Lay  me  by  Mertie,  alone  too  with  God,  on  the 
mountain-top.”  ’ 


The  train  sped  on,  but  a  telephonic  despatch 
came :  ‘  Get  Dora  ready.  She  shall  go  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  be  laid  by  Mertie.  I  will  come  for 
her  to-morrow.’ 

The  lady  came  that  ‘  to-morrow  ’  with  a  city 
undertaker,  and  they  took  Dora  in  her  plain 
coffin  out  of  the  public  vault,  where  she  had 
temporarily  been  laid.  And  Miss  Whitmore 
(the  lady).  Miss  Clark  (the  teacher),  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Plummer,  took  the  cars  and  left  with  the 
corpse.  The  train  at  ‘  Gap  Hollow  Station  ’  went 
up  the  wooded,  rough  glen  road  of  the  Scho¬ 
wang-chunk  Mountains,  and  came  tp  the  little 
stone-walled  and  evergreen-embowered  ceme¬ 
tery,  where  they  laid  her  beside  Mertie,  ‘  alone 
too  with  God.’ 

The  undertaker  took  a  freight  and  passenger 
train  back  to  the  city.  The  teacher  and  Miss 
Whitmore  stood  several  hours  in  the  cemetery 
waiting  for  the  express  train,  and  they  said 
‘  What  did  Dora  mean  by  “  If  I  only  knew  ”  ?  ’ 

The  teacher  said  ‘She  evidently  wanted  to 
say  something  more  than  usual  when  she 
caught  my  arm  and  kissed  me.  It  must  have 
been  that  it  was  her  own  preparation  for  death. 
I  ought  to  have  talked  with  her  then,  and  led 
her  to  the  Saviour.  O  dear  me,  that  I  did  not ! 
That  “Come  and  talk  with  me  to-morrow- 
night  ”!’  and  the  teacher’s  tears  fell  like 
rain.  ‘  But  her  last  w-ords  explain  it.  She  said 
“  Jesus  knows  ” — Jesus  know-s  that  I  want  to 
be  a  Christian ;  and  she  added  feebly  “  and  I 
know  now  ” — know  that  I  am  a  Christian  now : 
for  that  is  the  way  to  find  Him— submit  it  to 
Jesus,  and  He  lets  us  know.  But  I  can  never 
forgive  myself  that  I  taught  dear  Dora  to  sing, 
to  understand  so  much  of  the  Bible,  yet  said 
nothing  to  her  of  Christ  and  her  own  love  of 
the  Saviour.’ 

Miss  Whitmore  said  ‘  But  you  told  me  on  the 
way  up  the  mountain  that  you  wrote  sentences 
out  of  the  Bible,  and  of  ixietry,  and  pinned 
them  to  the  Hospital  bouquets  of  flowers.  Do 
you  know-  that  one  day  our  doctor  came  from 
the  Children’s  Ho8])ital  to  see  Mertie  before 
she  died,  and  he  took  a  bunch  of  daisies  and 
ferns  out  of  his  button-hole,  and  gave  it  to 
Mertie.  After  he  had  gone,  Mertie  found  a 
piece  of  unopened  paper  pinned  to  the  little 
bouquet.  It  read  “My  dear  Child  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Perhaps  you  have  been  a  hard-hearted, 
wilful  girl  or  boy,  and  never  knew  how  pleas¬ 
ant  it  is  to  be  mild,  kind,  good,  and  submis¬ 
sive.  Jesus  w  ill  teach  you  that,  if  you  try  to 
find  Him.”  That  day  Mertie  said  that  she 
found  Jesus,  and  was  a  changed  child.  I  have 
here  in  my  pocketbook  that  paper.  There  it 
is.’ 

Miss  Clark,  the  teacher,  read  her  own  hand¬ 
writing  in  the  little  missive.  And  as  the  sun 
went  down,  these  three — Miss  Whitmore,  Miss 
Clark,  and  Willard  Plummer— left  that  Pis- 
ga’s  niountain-toi>  in  all  its  broad  landscape, 
and  left  Dora  and  Mertie  ‘alone  with  God.’ 


“HERE  WE  ARE.” 

BY  MKS.  M.  F.  BUTTS. 

jolly  littly  army — 

I  seem  to  hear  their  feet, 

Patter,  patter,  tread,  trcail, 

Beat,  l)eat,  beat ! 

Here  they  come,  there  they  come. 

From  happy  hours  of  play — 

Down  hill,  across  dale, 

“  Here  we  are !  ”  they  say. 

A  jolly  little  army — 

Tramp,  tram]),  tramp! 

From  the  seaside  cottage. 

From  the  mountain  camp ; 

From  the  dear  ohl  homestead. 

Hidden  far  away — 

Dow-n  hill,  across  dale, 

••  Here  we  are !  ”  they  say. 

A  jolly  little  army. 

Many  thousand  strong. 

Wild  roses  on  their  cheeks, 

On  their  lips  a  song ; 

Coining  back  to  school  again. 

Bright  with  rest  and  play — 

Down  hill,  across  dale, 

“  Here  we  are !  ”  thej-  say. 

— The  standard. 

“  THE  CREST.  ’ 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

UHAFTEU  II. 

When  Clifford  pushed  away  the  branches  of 
the  pine  trees  and  steiijied  inside  of  the  en¬ 
closure,  he  saw-  a  small  house.  The  children 
were  all  standing  in  front  of  the  door,  and  one 
after  another  exclaimed  ‘  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  jiretty  as  this  is  ?  ’  As  he  steiiped 
across  the  threshold,  he  found  the  room  was 
just  high  enough  for  him  to  stand  in,  for  he 
was  (juite  a  tall  boy. 

‘  Do  you  notice  how-  nicely  the  floor  is  i>aint- 
ed,  and  what  luetty  rugs  there  are  on  it,  and 
the  chintz  lounge  in  the  corner,  and  these  pret¬ 
ty  rustic  chairs  ?  ’  asked  Mildred. 

‘.\nd  this  jiretty  table,  too,  where  we  can 
have  a  picnic  w  henever  we  want  to  ?  ’  added 
Carol. 

‘So  much  nicer  than  eating  on  the  ground,’ 
said  Flossie,  ‘  w  here  the  bugs  can  craw  l  all 
over  the  cake.  When  I  went  to  the  Sumlay- 
■school  jiicnic  a  great  big  grasshopper  jumiied 
right  into  my  lemonade.’ 

‘  There  is  another  surpri.se  for  you  all  out¬ 
side,’  said  Clem,  rushing  in  at  that  moment. 

‘  This  is  a  red  letter  day  in  our  lives,  and  a  day 
of  surprises.’ 

There  was  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  that  ojiened  on  to  a  little  porch.  The 
walk  from  the  porch  led  down  a  side  hill,  and 
towering  up  above  a  large  rock  was  the  roof  of 
a  little  red  barn.  On  the  door  of  the  barn  was 
a  jiadlock  and  key,  so  it  could  be  locked  up 
when  it  was  necessary. 

When  the  children  went  into  this  barn  they 
were  delighted  to  see  a  pony  standing  in  the 
stall.  He  tried  to  make  friends  with  them  im¬ 
mediately,  for  he  rubbed  his  head  on  their 
shoulders  and  acted  as  if  he  were  very  glad 
they  hud  come.  A  little  harness  hung  up  by 
the  stall,  and  a  small  ])haeton  with  jiretty  green 
fringe  around  the  to])  stood  on  the  barn  floor. 
While  the  children  were  talking  about  their 
new-  found  treasures,  the  boy  who  was  hoeing 
l)otatoes  iu  the  garden  a  sliort  time  before, 
made  his  ajipearance  with  a  iiitchfork  full  of 
hay  which  he  put  into  the  jiony’s  manger. 

‘  Where  did  this  ininy  come  from  ?  ’  asked 
Clifford. 

‘  It  eame  from  New  York  city  by  exjiress  day- 
before  yesterday,’  answered  the  boy.  ‘The 
likes  of  this  turn-out  was  never  seen  in  these 
jiarts  before.  There  is  something  else  outside 
here  that  came  with  it,’  he  eontinued,  leading 
the  way  to  the  back  of  the  barn,  where  the 
children  saw-  a  pair  of  goats  harnessed  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  wagon. 

‘That’s  for  Roy  and  me,’  said  Flossie,  ‘be¬ 
cause  we’ll  just  lit  in,’  and  the  little  girl  began 
to  juni])  about  and  clap  her  hands. 

‘  Let  us  go  right  up  to  the  house  and  thank 
I)ai)a  and  mamma,  for  all  this  evidence  of  their 
thoughtfulness  and  love,’  said  Mildred. 

‘I  cannot  believe  that  any  other  children 
ever  had  such  a  good  father  and  mother,’  said 
Carol. 

But  just  as  they  started  for  the  house  they 
met  their  papa  and  mamma  coming  towards 
them  leading  little  Roy. 

‘  O  how  good  you  are !  ’  ‘  How  kind  you  are !  ’ 
‘  We  are  just  as  hapiiy  as  we  can  be !  ’  were  the 
exclamations  that  greeted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wall  as  they  met  the  children. 

Roy  was  soon  placeil  in  the  goat-wagon  and 
Flossie  by  his  side,  but  when  Roy  said  ‘  get 
up,’  the  goats  dashed  down  the  hillside  so 
quickly  that  the  children  were  in  danger  of 


being  thrown  out  and  rolled  down  the  cliff. 
Papa  soon  rescued  them,  and  when  they  started 
again  one  of  the  goats  would  not  go,  but  laid 
down  on  the  ground  in  the  harness. 

‘  They’ll  have  to  be  better  trained,’  said  Mr. 
Cornwall.  ‘  Clifford,  you  will  have  to  attend  to 
that,  but  let  me  advise  you  to  use  the  whip 
very  sparingly ;  animals  had  better  be  trained 
by  kindness  than  through  fear.’ 

Then  they  all  went  into  the  little  house  and 
sat  dow-n. 

‘  Y'ou  will  have  to  give  your  country  seat  a 
name,’  said  Mrs.  Cornwall. 

Clifford,  who  had  been  reading  ‘  Stories  from 
the  Old  Dominion,’  thought  ‘  Greenway  Court  ’ 
would  be  an  appropriate  name.  This  house 
was  situated  in  much  the  same  way  as  Green, 
way  Court  was  when  Gen.  Washington  went 
there  to  get  shelter  from  the  storm. 

‘He  was  hunting,’  said  Clem,  ‘and  came  up¬ 
on  this  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  Virginia. 
He  was  only  a  boy,  but  that  night’s  visit  with 
Lord  Fairfax  filled  his  heart  full  of  patriotism, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  fight  for  his  country, 
and  release  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  King.’ 

Mildred  thought  she  should  prefer  some 
other  title,  ‘Ingleside.’  or  ‘Cornwall  Rest’; 
and  Carol  thought  ‘Ivanhoe,’  or  some  name 
from  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  would  be  prettier; 
Flossie  wanted  it  named  ‘The  Susy  House,’ 
because  she  was  so  interested  in  the  ‘  Susy 
books.’  She  would  so  much  like  to  sit  down  in 
one  of  the  rustic  chairs  and  read  all  ‘Susy’s 
Six  Birthdays  ’  over  again. 

When  they  consulted  their  papa  and  mam¬ 
ma,  the  latter  said  she  thought  the  prettiest 
name  w-ould  be  ‘  The  Dove’s  Cote  ’—there  was 
so  much  that  was  suggestive  about  that  name. 
Cote  meant  a  shelter,  a  fold,  and  she  said  the 
little  house  was  the  fold  they  had  made  for  the 
children  to  gather  in  during  the  beautiful  Sum¬ 
mer  days— the  fold  where  she  and  papa  had 
planned  for  them  to  find  so  much  happiness. 
And  the  Dove,  as  they  knew,  was  an  emblem 
of  peace  and  love,  of  meekness  and  harmless¬ 
ness.  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  house  must 
be- like  the  doves  dwelling  together  in  love  and 
unity ;  no  harsh  words  must  be  spoken,  no  mis¬ 
understandings— everything  must  be  in  har¬ 
mony.  Mamma’s  choice  was  the  children’s 
choice,  and  Mildred  was  appointed  to  paint  a 
pretty  design  to  put  over  the  door  with  the 
words  ‘  The  Dove  Cote  ’  on  it. 

Clem  thought  the  naming  of  the  pony  should 
devolve  upon  the  boys  of  the  family,  and  he 
suggested  ‘  Jay  Eye  See.’  But  papa  thought  it 
a  very  long  name  for  a  very  small  horse ;  be¬ 
sides,  he  didn’t  believe  in  courting  notoriety 
when  they  were  living  in  seclusion  and  taking 
a  quiet  rest.  So  the  boys  concluded  to  call 
the  pony  ‘Ralph,’  after  a  faithful  old  farm- 
horse  that  their  grandpaiia  had  away  up  in 
Maine.  And  Flossie  named  her  goat  ‘Susy,’ 
after  the  heroine  of  her  little  life— the  one 
character  of  whom  she  read  by  day  and  dream¬ 
ed  at  night. 

When  they  asked  Roy  what  the  other  goat 
should  be  named,  he  said  ‘  Max,’  after  a  little 
playmate  who  lived  next  door  to  him  in  the 
city. 

‘  This  is  Norman  Peters,’  said  Mr.  Cornwall, 
as  the  farm-boy  again  made  his  appearance  at 
the  door,  and  took  off  his  hat  respectfully  as 
he  said 

‘Anything  more  you  wish  me  to  do,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think  of  nothing  just  now,  Norman,’ Mr. 
Cornwall  said.  ‘  Y’ou  may  go  and  help  Morton 
in  the  garden.’ 

‘That  boy  is  very  mannerly,’  he  continued, 
as  the  boy  disappeare<l  from  sight.  ‘  He  comes 
to  me  highly  recommended.  He  w-ill  probably 
be  of  great  use  to  you,  children,  in  piloting  you 
about  tlie  country,  as  he  has  lived  here  all  of 
his  life.’ 

When  the  children  went  home  with  their 
father  and  mother,  Mihlred  suggestodthat  they 
should  get  up  some  rules  for  ‘  The  Dove’s  Cote.’ 
When  they  had  consulted  together  and  had 
written  them  out,  they  jiut  them  in  a  pretty- 
frame.  These  were  the  rules ; 

Rule  I.  We  must  not  cross  this  threshold 
having  any  unkind  thoughts  in  our  hearts  to¬ 
ward  any  one. 

Rule  II.  No  angry  w  ords  must  ever  be  spoken 
within  these  walls. 

Rule  III.  If  any  misunderstandings  arise  be¬ 
tween  us,  w-e  must  settle  them  outside. 

Rule  IV.  We  must  all  be  just  and  considerate 
toward  each  other. 

Rule  V.  We  must  not  trespass  uiiou  each 
other’s  rights,  but  always  remember  this  is  our 
joint  luoiierty. 

Rule  VI.  We  must  do  everything  to  make 
our  guests  and  each  other  as  happy  as  possible, 
even  when  it  calls  for  sacrifice  upon  our  own 
part. 

Rule  Vll.  If  questions  should  arise  that  we 
cannot  settle  amicably  among  ourselves,  we 
must  refer  them  to  mamma,  whose  better 
ju<lgm»*nt  we  can  always  rely  ui)on. 

These  rules  were  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
lilace  iu  the  room,  and  a  snow  white  dove,  the 
emblem  of  peace,  was  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  its  wings  overshadowing  the  frame  in 
which  the  rules  were  enclosed. 

Pajia  ami  mamma  apiirovedof  these  rules,  as 
they  thought  they  would  be  helpers  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  overcoming  some  thoughtless  faults, 
and  make  them  more  careful  and  thoughtful. 

‘To-morrow,’  said  Mr.  Cornwall,  ‘Norman 
Peters  will  take  us  all  on  a  tour  of  insiiection.’ 


THE  LAED  OF  COUNTERPANE. 

When  I  was  sick  and  lay  abed. 

I  had  two  ])illow-s  at  iny  head, 

-\nd  all  iny  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  hajipy  all  the  day  : 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  w-atched  my  leaden  soldiers  go, 

Witli  different  uniforms  and  drills. 

.Among  the  bedclothes,  ttirough  ttie  hills; 

.And  sometimes  sent  my  sfdjis  in  fleets 
.All  u])  and  down  among  the  sheets; 
t)r  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out, 

.And  planltHl  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant,  great  ami  still, 

Ttiat  sits  ui)on  the  pillow  liill, 

.And  set's  before  him,  field  and  plain. 

The  jileasant  land  of  counterpane. 

— The  Art  .lournnl. 

THE  PRINTER  BOY. 

.About  the  year  172,")  an  American  boy  some 
nineteen  years  old  found  himself  in  London, 
where  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
bread.  He  was  not  like  many  young  men  in 
these  tlays,  w  ho  wander  arouml  seeking  work, 
and  who  are  “  willing  to  do  anything,”  because 
they  know  how  to  do  nothing.  But  he  had 
learneil  how-  to  do  something,  and  knew-  just 
where  to  go  to  find  something  to  do;  so  he 
went  straight  to  a  jirinting-oflice  and  inquired 
if  he  could  get  emiiloyment. 

‘  Where  are  you  from  ?  ’  imiuired  the  fore¬ 
man. 

‘America,’  was  the  answer. 

‘Ah,’  said  the  foreman,  ‘from  America !  A 
lad  seeking  employment  as  a  iirinter!  Well, 
do  you  really  understand  the  art  of  printing  ? 
Can  you  set  tyjic'  ?  ’ 

The  young  man  stepjied  to  one  of  the  cases, 
and  in  a  brief  Sface  set  up  the  following  jias- 
-sage  from  the  fir.st  chapter  of  John  ;  “  Nathan¬ 
ael  said  unto  him.  Can  there  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Philij)  saith  unto  him. 
Come  and  see.” 

It  was  done  so  <iuickly,  so  accurately,  and 
administered  a  delicate  rejiroof/io  appropriato 
and  i>owerful,  that  it  at  once  gave  him  influ¬ 


ence  and  standing  with  all  in  the  office.  He 
worked  diligently  at  his  trade,  refused  to  drink 
beer  and  strong  drink,  saved  his  money,  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  became  a  printer,  publish¬ 
er,  author,  ixistmaster  -  general,  member  of 
Congress,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  ambassador  to  royal  courts,  and 
finally  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  17,  1790,  at 
the  age  of  84,  full  of  years  and  honors;  and 
there  are  now  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
counties,  towns,  and  villages  in  America,  nam¬ 
ed  after  that  same  printer  boy,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  _ 

STARTING. 

BY  MABIAN  DOUGLASS. 

They  sit  upon  the  barnyard  fence, 

The  baby-swallows,  iu  a  row’ ; 

Four  little,  dusky,  silken  things. 

With  soft,  bright  eyes,  and  close-shut  wings. 
Their  mother  flutters  to  and  fro ; 

The  golden-rod  is  all  aglow. 

The  maple  shows  one  scarlet  leaf ; 

The  time  to  stay  is  growing  brief. 

They  must  be  ready.  For  their  sakes 
A  constant  twittering  she  makes : 

“  Try,  try,  my  downy  darlings,  try 
To  spread  your  little  wings  and  fly.” 

They  sit  unheeding  on  the  fence. 

The  baby-swallows  in  a  row ; 

They  see  no  cause  of  haste  at  all. 

They  look  so  innocent  and  small ! 

AVliat  will  befall  them  when  they  go  ? 

How  much  they  have  to  learn  to  know ! 

All  the  strange  mystery  of  flight 
Above  the  sea,  in  storm  and  night ; 

And  all  its  rapture,  circling  round 
A  sky  with  sunset  roses  crow-ned. 

What  swallow  hopes,  and  fears,  and  cares, 

And  loves,  and  dangers,  w  ill  bo  theirs? 

But  never  more  within  the  nest 
They'll  feel  their  mother's  sheltering  breast. 
Yet  still  that  mother,  for  their  sakes. 

This  con.stant,  troubled  twittering  makes : 

“  Try,  try,  my  downy  darlings,  try 
To  spread  your  little  wings  and  fly.” 

— Harper’s  Weekly. 


Gift  of  an  Okgan  to  All  Saints’  Church, 
Baden-Baden.- On  Sunday,  .Aug.  31,  a  new  or¬ 
gan  was  ojiened  at  Baden-Baiien  with  a  festal 
service.  The  instrument,  which  is  a  handsome 
and  effective  one  from  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Waleker  &  Co.  of  Ludwigsburg  near  Stuttgart, 
was  presented  to  All  Saints’  Church  iu  meinory 
of  Loring  Andrews,  son  of  the  late  Loring  An¬ 
drew’s  of  New  York. 

Instructing  the  Rank  and  File. — The  ingen¬ 
ious  method  adojited  by  Russian  military  au¬ 
thorities  of  instructing  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
art  of  shooting,  by  furnishing  them  with  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  on  which  the  construction  of  the  rifle 
and  its  use  are  exiilained,  has  been  carried  a 
ste])  further.  The  handkerchief  is  now  being 
used  to  familiarize  Russians  with  the  history 
of  their  heroes. 

Popular  Resorts. — Prisons  have  become  such 
popular  places  of  public  resort  in  Luxemburg, 
and  so  many  persons  have  committed  offences 
merely  to  (pialify  for  admission,  that  the  Lux¬ 
emburg  Government  has  ordered  that  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  beggars,  as  well  as  persons  arrested 
for  causing  disturbances  while  tlrunk,  shall  be 
strictly  kejit  on  bread  and  water  during  their 
imprisonment. 

Volcanic  Disti-rb.ances  in  Iceland. — As  the 
result  of  volcanic  disturbances  experienced  in 
Icelaiul  about  the  end  of  last  mouth,  a  new 
island  about  eleven  miles  long  has  aiipeareii. 
It  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  off  Cai)o  Reyk- 
janes,  and  although  it  is  fiat  tow’ards  the  ends, 
it  has  a  considerable  elevation  about  the  cen¬ 
tre.  The  officers  of  a  Danish  gunboat  were 
{ireparing  to  go  and  make  a  survey  of  this 
latest  upheaval. 

Massacre  of  a  PoirruoursE  Garrison. — Par¬ 
ticulars  have  bi'en  received  at  Lisbon  concern¬ 
ing  the  native  rising  in  the  Portuguese  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  Zambezi  river.  It  is  stilted  that 
the  insurgents  massacred  the  garrison  at  Mas- 
sengire,  consisting  of  thirty-three  men,  and 
killed  besides  four  Portuguese  merchants  and  an 
Englishman,  “  the  head  of  the  English  mission 
at  Chirongwe.”  A  number  of  British  and  other 
business  houses  have  been  pillaged,  and  the 
value  of  the  (iroperty  carried  away  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  i;20,000. 

The  German  Revision  of  the  Bibi.e. — Dr. 
Hermes,  member  of  the  Evangelical  High  Con¬ 
sistory  of  Germany,  has  issued  a  decree  di¬ 
recting  that  all  critieisms  and  jiroiiositions  for 
the  correction  of  the  Revised  Old  ami  New 
Testaments,  now  published  under  the  naim'  of 
“  Probe  Bible,”  are  to  be  sent  in  before  Nov.  10, 
in  order  that  such  i)roj)ositions  maybe  taken 
into  consideration  prior  to  the  final  reailing. 
In  preparation  for  this  third  reading  at  the 
conference  of  the  Hallo  Revision  Commission, 
to  take  |)lace  in  1K8C,  it  has  been  arranged  that 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  three  sections  or  sub  commissions, 
th<' first  of  which  will  deal  with  the  historical 
books,  and  the  third  with  the  i)ro|>hetic  books. 

The  Suez  Canal. — The  decliii)'  in  the  traffic 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  became  aiiparent  in 
July  last,  still  continues.  In  July,  1KK4,  thirty- 
eight  vessels  fewer  than  in  July,  1883,  jiassed 
through  the  canal,  and  the  receij>ts  of  the 
comiiaiiy  were  i;34,520  le.ss  than  in  the  former 
year,  although  they  were  .£73,800  more  than  in 
1882.  For  the  month  of  August  the  daily  re¬ 
ceipts  came  to  j£12,‘200  less  than  for  July  ;  but 
the  comjiarison  witli  those  of  last  year  has  not 
yet  been  published.  Of  27.'5  vessels  (with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  715,044  tons)  iiassing  through 
the  canal  in  July,  1884,  200,  carrying  75  iier 
cent,  of  the  tonnage,  were  English,  France 
standing  second  on  the  list  with  twenty-thret' 
ships,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  2727  tons.  The 
English  vessels  had  an  average  tonnage  of  ‘2023 
tons.  All  the  275  shijis  were  steamers. 

Marshal  Von  Moltke  is  taking  the  waters  at 
Ragatz,  in  Switzerland,  w’here  his  well  known 
taciturnity  sorely  disconcerts  curious  bathers 
anxious  for  a  chat  with  the  famous  German 
tactician.  Von  Moltke  often  goes  to  Ragatz, 
arriving  suddenly,  an<l  taking  the  jilainest  bed¬ 
room  he  can  llml,  as  he  hates  luxury,  and  his 
luggage  is  almost  mieroscojiic.  Rising  early, 
he  goe.s  to  the  (^uellenhof,  and  after  his  first 
glass  of  water  walks  uj)  and  down  watching  the 
drinkers,  a<lopting  his  favorite  attitude  of  hands 
behind  the  back  ami  the  head  slightly  bent  for¬ 
ward.  Though  eighty-four  years  of  age,  he 
walks  capitally,  without  even  a  stick,  and  with 
a  firm,  soldierly  tread.  Hi'  eats  little, and  rare¬ 
ly  touchiis  wine,  Init  he  oceasionally  drinks 
beer.  After  diinu'r  he  watches  the  dancing  and 
amusements  in  the  rooms  of  the  Guellenhof 
with  interest,  but  goes  home  regularly  to  bed 
at  !>  P.  M. 

The  Maori  Chiefs. — Two  of  the  Maori  chiefs 
who  lately  left  England  for  New  Zealand,  have 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lavv.son,  M.  P. ;  “  We  two  are  sending  a  letter 
of  love  to  our  loving  friemls  who  are  dwelling 
in  Loudon,  ami  to  tlujse  who  are  in  all  the 
parts  of  England.  Salutation  to  you,  friends! 
Our  love  to  you  all  is  great,  because  we  stand 
grafted  together  and  are  one  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  our  love  to  you  all  is  so  grt'ut. 
Rest  here,  friemls.  We  are  returning  to  re¬ 
count  the  many  good  things  we  have  seen. 
This  land  is  go<jd  ;  the  work  is  good  ;  and  all 
the  other  things  we  have  seen  are  good.  The 
work  which  will  b*'  taken  back  to  our  trilx'S 
will  be  a  lasting  tP'asure  to  us  both  and  to  our 
tribes,  viz :  the  Blue  Ribbon,  which  is  a  grt'at 
treasure  when  combined  with  a  steadfast  In-art. 
Enough,  my  friends  ;  rest  here.  Hold  fast  to 
the  faith  in* love  and  unity,  whereby  Christ  has 
made  us  one  people.  We  have  one  Christ,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baiitism.  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  Maori-English  subjects  are  one.  Her 
word  in  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  is  held  in  re¬ 
membrance  by  us.  Minds  of  the  governing 
power  of  England,  and  the  nobility,  and  the 
councillors,  and  all  the  people,  be  strong  to 
counsel  us  that  we  may  be  one  peoi)le.  Let 
there  be  no  divisions.  If  the  work  is  like  this, 
good  will  come  out  of  it.  Enough,  my  dear 
friends  ;  from  henceforth  let  our  unity  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Maori  people  be  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Major  Te  Wheoro  will  remain  to  bring 
back  to  us  that  life  which  you  can  give  to  the 
Maori  people.  We  have  no  more  words  to  cx- 
pres-s.  May  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  people, 
and  her  clergy,  and  her  ministers,  and  the  no¬ 


bility,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy,  live  long ! 
May  God  take  care  of  us  all  1  From  Hori  Ro- 
piha  and  Topia  Turoa.”  Mre.  Grace,  who 
translated  the  above  letter,  states  that  the 
phrase  “  Maori-English  ”  is  the  strongest  ex¬ 
pression  the  Maoris  are  able  to  use  iu  order  to 
convey  the  idea  of  their  fidelity  to  the  laws  of 
England,  although  they  are  one  with  the  na¬ 
tives  in  hohling  fast  to  King  Tawhiao. 

Railway  from  Sw’eden  to  Lapland.  —  The 
North  of  Eurojie  Railway  Company  (Limited) 
has  been  formed  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  line  of  railway  from  Lulea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Ofoten  Fjord  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  thereby  open  up  the  rich 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  in  that  part  of  Lap- 
land,  and  es{)ecially  in  the  mines  of  Kiruna- 
vaara,  Liosavaara,  and  Gellivaara.  The  legal 
guarantee  has  been  deposited  with  the  Sw’edish 
and  Norwegian  Governments,  and  Mr.  P.  Von 
Ehrenheim  and  Captain  C.  G.  Hjertaboth,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  standing  in  Sweden,  and  Lieut 
Lund  in  Norway,  have  been  appointed  resident 
directors.  It  is  expected  that  one-third  of  the 
line,  the  Lulea-Gellivaara  section,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  this  year,  the  country 
being  fairly  level  and  easily  traversed.  Great 
results  are  anticipatoil  by  the  local  authcrities 
from  the  opening  up  of  the' districts  by  this 
railway,  and  also  in  peopling  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  which  now  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  waste  lands,  and  are  almost  uninhab¬ 
ited.  The  province  of  Norrbotten,  in  Lapland, 
contains  105,000  square  kilometers  out  of  the 
410,000  which  form  the  whole  of  Sweden  (near¬ 
ly  one-fourth  of  the  kiugilom),  while  its  popu¬ 
lation  only  amounts  to  02,000,  or  not  quite  ouo 
person  per  square  kilometer ;  nevertheless 
Norrbotten  is  Sweden’s  richest  province,  its 
iron  ores  being  uusurjiassed  anywhere  in  qual¬ 
ity  or  magnitude.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
province  has  always  been  the  want  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  t  he  other  parts  of  Sweden  ;  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tornca  the  land  is  fairly 
well  populated. 

A  Dongola  Feast. — Surrounded  by  a  little 
court  of  military  and  civil  officials,  the  Mudir 
of  Dongola  (writes  a  correspondent)  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  a  camaraderie  between  him¬ 
self  and  all  the  more  intelligent,  as  well  as  the 
bolder  spirits  of  his  province,  and  this  spirit  of 
friendship  is  maintained  by  frequent  festive 
reunions  to  which  the  leading  men  are  invited, 
especially  the  leading  spirits  of  the  army. 
These  reunions  are  held  at  the  houses  either 
of  the  chief  army  officers  or  civil  functionaries, 
seldom  or  never  in  the  residences  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  ;  but  wherever  they  are  held,  Mustapha 
Bey  Y^)wer  is  the  presiding  figure.  With  his 
officers  aiul  functionaries,  his  relations  are  most 
cordial.  This  little  knot  of  men  are  at  once  his 
courtiers,  his  instruments,  and  his  bodyguaril. 
With  them  he  feasts,  with  them  he  relaxes, 
sometimes  even  he  smiles,  and  with  them  dis¬ 
cusses  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  strange 
sight,  one  of  tiiese  feasts.  On  entering  the 
room,  a  number  of  men,  clothed  principally  in 
the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  Turkish  Bashi- 
Bazouk,  are  discovered  seated  or  squatting 
about  the  apartment,  all  engaged  in  animateil 
conversation.  The  air  of  the  apartment  is 
heavy  with  the  fumes  «'f  sandal  and  other 
precious  woods,  and  the  dim  light  thrown 
from  colored  lamps  just  suffices  to  neutralize 
the  gathering  night  shadows.  When  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  set  the  dinner  is  given,  a  number  of  small 
tables,  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  high,  are 
carried  in,  ami  on  these  are  placed  large  rouml 
brass  trays  and  bread.  Siioons  and  naiikins 
are  set  on  these  trays.  Before  the  soup  is 
brought  in,  servants  enter,  bearing  luass  wash¬ 
ing  basins  and  ewers  lilh'd  with  wab'r,  so  that 
the  guests  may  perform  their  ablutions— a  nec¬ 
essary  luecaution,  for  each  one  eats  with  his 
fingers.  No  knives  or  forks  are  laid.  The  ab¬ 
lutions  ended,  the  Mudir  gives  the  signal  for 
action  by  rising  from  the  divans  and  squatting 
himself  on  the  carpeted  floor,  an  examiile  which 
is  quickly  imitated  by  the  guests.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  ri'gular  Turkish  dinner,  with  its  roast 
lamb  as  a  jtiece  de,  resistance,  followed  by  a 
dozen  other  ilishes,  maile  u])  of  meats,  vi'geta- 
bles,  and  a  great  variety  of  sweetmeats.  The 
striking  feature  of  these  enti'i  tainments  is  the 
('xcellent  ap|)etite  disiilayed  by  the  jiicturesque 
groups,  notwithstanding  the  complete  absence 
of  wine  to  piovoke  the  {lalatc.  Coffee  and  con¬ 
versation  bring  the  feast  to  an  end  at  a  reason¬ 
able  hour,  ami  by  ten  o’clock  1’.  M.  every  one 
is  making  his  way  home.  One  peculiarity  of 
these  Dongola  feasts  is  thestrii't  prohhiition  of 
tobacco.  The  Mudir  will  not  suffer  evi'ii  the 
whiff  of  a  cigarette  in  his  presence.  In  this  he 
is  at  one  with  Mohammed  Ahmed. 

(From  tho  Sunday-school  Times.) 

A  VISIT  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE  S  PARISH  CHURCH. 

BY  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  D.D. 

During  a  recent  stay  of  two  days  in  Chester, 
England,  I  took  a  “fly”  and  drove  out  to  Ha- 
warden  Castle,  the  country  home  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  It  is  an  ancii'iit  estate',  beautifully  wood- 
<'d,  here  and  tln'ie  artisticaily  thinned  by  the 
.stunly  .strokes  of  the  ITemier’s  renowned  a.\e. 
But  wliat  interested  me  most  was  a  visit  to  the 
little  jiarish  e'hurch  where  the  grt'at  statesman 
worships,  and  where  his  .son  Stephen  has  been 
the  rector  for  .seveiitci'n  years.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  oftt'ii  “rea'Is  the  lessons”  on  Sundays. 
Whenever  he  is  at  Hawarden  Ciustle,  he  walks 
evt'iy  morning  in  tint  week  to  the  little  church, 
where  at  eight  o’clock  there  is  held  a  daily 
morning  service.  Although  a  stiipemlous  em¬ 
pire  is  on  his  hands,  he  finds  time  to  go  daily 
to  church  and  w’orship.  What  a  model  for 
American  stati'smen ! 

The  churt'h  is  a  venerable  little  strueturt',  ut¬ 
terly  uiifuett'iitious.  But  the  sjiirit  of  worship 
is  everywhere  evident.  One  of  the  “  notii'cs  ” 
in  the  porch  so  impressed  me  that  I  subjoin  a 
transcript  : 

ON  YOUR  WAY  TO  CHURCH. 

On  your  way  to  tho  Lord’s  house,  bo  thoughtful, 
b^  silent,  or  say  but  little,  ainl  that  little  good. 
KiH'ak  not  of  otlu'r  inen's  faults;  think  of  your 
own,  for  j’ou  are  going  to  ask  forgivene.ss.  Never 
stay  outside;  go  in  at  once;  time  sjK'iit  inside 
should  be  precious. 

IN  UHURl’H. 

Kneel  down  very  humbly,  and  jiray.  Kjieml  the 
time  that  remains  in  jirayers  ;  remembiir  the  awful 
l)resence  into  which  you  have  come.  Do  not  look 
about  to  see  who  are  coming  in,  nor  for  any  other 
cause.  It  matters  nothing  to  you  what  others  are 
•loing;  attend  to  yourself.  Fasten  your  thoughts 
firmly  on  the  holy  serviiie.  Do  not  miss  one  wonl ; 
this  needs  a  severe  struggle;  .you  have  no  time  for 
vain  thoughts.  The  blessed  Kjiirit  will  strengthen 
you  if  you  jiersevere. 

AFTER  CHURCH. 

Remain  kneeling,  and  pray.  B<'  intent;  sjieak 
to  no  one  till  you  areoutsi<le.  The  church  is  God's 
house,  even  when  jirayer  is  over.  Be  quiet  and 
thoughtful  as  you  go  through  the  churchyard. 

ON  YOUR  WAY  HOME. 

Be  careful  of  your  talk,  or  the  world  will  soon 
sli])  back  into  your  heart.  Remember  where  you 
have  Ix'en,  and  what  you  have  done.  Re.solve  and 
try  to  live  a  better  life. 

Is  there  no  hint  in  the  above  for  American 
w’orshipers  ? 

MR.  GLADSTONES  SPEECH  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Tho  corn’spondent  of  the  London  Times  thus 
describes  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appearance  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  The  I’n'inier,  as  he  stood  looking 
upon  the  ui>standing  multitude  chei-ring  and 
waving  their  hats,  seemed  already  weary,  the 
white  rose  in  his  buttonhole  not  being  more 
bloodless  in  hue  than  his  cheek.  It  was  no 
ordinary  task  he  had  before  him.  Ajiart  from 
th('  know’ledge  that  all  eyes  from  the  iittf'rmost 
ends  of  the  kingdom  were  turrx'd  tow’ards  the 
j>latforni  from  which  he  spoke,  and  that  all  ears 
Were  straiiu'd  to  catch  tlx'  iin[)ort  of  the  wfirds 
that  should  fall  from  his  li])S,  he  had  to  contend 
with  physical  and  material  difficulties  sufficient 
to  overtask  the  strength  of  one  half  his  age. 
To  sf)eak  for  an  hour  ami  forty  minutes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  task  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  learned  to  undertake  with  a  light 
heart.  But  to  sjieak  through  that  time  to  an 
audienee  of  .5tK)b  p«'rson3  in  a  glass-roofed  ob¬ 
long  chamber,  built  without  consifh’ration  of 
acoustics,  is  rjuite  another  thing,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  discovered,  and  as  the  mover  and  second¬ 
er  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
found  to  their  cost.  How  Mr.  Gladstone  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  most  eloquently  exi)res.sed  by  an 
old  Scot  who  sat  in  ttie  frf)nt  row  of  the  Mid 
Lothian  electors.  I  noticed  from  the  first  his 
fine,  strong,  grave  face,  fringed  with  hair  and 
whiskers  white  as  snow.  I  don’t  suppose  he 


ever  laughed  in  his  life,  and  some  of  the  quiet  | 
sadness  his  face  expressed  was  probably  due 
to  pained  regret  at  the  unaccountable  tendency 
to  cachinnation  on  the  part  of  others.  Not  be- 
ing  inclined  to  lose  any  advantage,  he  stood  up 
to  look  round  when  his  neighbors  rose  to  await 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  entrance.  But  he  did  not  join 
in  the  shouting,  much  less  in  the  waving  of 
hats — a  proceeding  which,  apart  from  its  mean¬ 
ingless  character,  is  calculated  prematurely  to 
wear  out  valuable  property.  His  eye  glistened 
at  particular  passages  in  the  oration,  and  once 
or  twice  he  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 
But  he  betrayed  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 
■When  the  Premier  resumed  his  seat  after  a 
glowing  peroration,  I  heard  the  old  gentleman 
murmur  to  himself,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 
“Aye,  aye,  what  a  laddie !  ”  “  I  tell  you  fairly,” 
he  said  towanl  the  close,  uplifting  his  voice  till 
the  echo  of  it  must  have  been  heard  by  the 
crowd  outside,  “I  would  far  rather  abandon 
my  share  in  the  Franchise  Bill  and  in  political 
life,  than  for  one  moment  cease  to  raise  the 
loudest  protest  in  my  power  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  gross  innovation,  w’hich  neither 
in  a  reformed  Parliament  nor  in  an  unreform¬ 
ed  Parliament  ever  was  heard  of  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  that  House.”  It  seemed  that 
here  was  the  close  of  the  speech,  and  this  the 
peroration,but  again  the  Premier  launched  forth 
upon  what  proved  not  the  least  lively  portions 
of  his  sjieech  when  he  described  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Premier 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  but  the 
effort — prodigious  for  a  man  of  forty — evident¬ 
ly  told  upon  him,  as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair 
pale  and  exhausted,  whilst  the  audience,  again 
leaping  to  their  feet,  filled  the  building  with 
acclamation. 

SCOTTISH  REMINISCENCES. 

A  GREAT  TRACT  DISTRIBUTOR. 

Tract  distributois  seldom  receive  the  credit 
they  deserve,  while  we  who  preach  often  get 
more  credit  than  we  deserve.  Scotland  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  early  tract  dis¬ 
tributors.  Wlien  some  of  us  who  began  the 
work  iu  Scotland  long  ago  were  yet  unconvert¬ 
ed,  I  remember  the  human  and  superhuman 
efforts  of  one  great  tract  distributor.  Peter 
Drummond  of  Stirling  was  sowing  tracts  broad¬ 
cast  OA’er  Scotland  at  an  extraordinary  expense 
before  one  ripple  of  the  great  revival  ap¬ 
peared. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  tho  disrup-  , 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  burst  like 
a  thunder  storm  over  Scotland  some  years  be¬ 
fore  that.  Humlreds  of  half-hearted  preachers 
had  sprung  into  vigorous  spiritual  life,  and 
preached  the  “  Headship  ”  of  Christ  with  pow¬ 
er,  and  made  the  old  gravestones  of  the  old 
churches  wake  up.  Poverty,  joy,  and  blessing 
went  hand  in  hand  then.  No  doubt  Peter 
Drummond  was  a  child  of  the  Disruption,  and 
took  fire  perhajis  from  McCheyne  or  one  of  his 
brethren.  But  that  battle  was  in  its  very  na¬ 
ture  an  ecclesiastical  battle,  and  not  so  generql 
as  the  latter  revival ;  but  it  {)loughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  some  of  the  land. 

Peter  Drummond  gave  tracts  either  for  love 
or  money — few  in  comparison  bought  them. 
But  his  fiery  zeal  found  ways  ami  means  of 
scattering  them  over  Scotland.  They  appeared 
in  every  county.  The  ministers  might  be  will¬ 
ing  or  unwilling,  but  these  arrows  flew  over  his 
parish.  Y’oung  ladies  even  in  English  parishes 
used  to  write  for  Stirling  tracts,  and  ladies  in 
London  circulated  thousands  of  them.  He 
must  have  expended  an  immense  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  ])rinting  and  publishing,  &c. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  tracts,  they  exact¬ 
ly  suited  the  then  cold,  d?ad  state  of  Scotland. 
They  were  rousing  tracts.  No  tract  that  I  re¬ 
member  preached  immediate  rest  and  peace  ; 
they  responded  rather  to  the  remark  of  an 
earnest  Countess  who  wished  for  tracts.  Some 
one  gave  to  her  a  packet,  saying  “  They  make 
the  way  of  peace  so  very  clear.”  “  Peace !  ” 
said  her  Ladyship,  “  why  the  whole  parish  is 
full  of  iieace  already ;  there  is  not  an  anxious 
soul  all  round.  Take  away  your  tracts,  and 
give  me  first  some  that  will  drive  this  false 
peace  away.” 

Our  Lord  when  preaching  upon  hard,  dead 
soil,  once  concludetl  an  adilress  thus  ;  “  How 
shall  ye  cscaiic  the  damnation  of  hell  ?  ”  and 
He  left  them  with  that  word.  Peter  Drum¬ 
mond’s  tracts  ploughed  the  whole  land  and 
prepared  men’s  minds  to  look  at  sin  and  judg¬ 
ment.  When  the  Lord  called  me  into  the  field 
in  185(),  Mr.  Drummond’s  labor’s  yielded  great 
fruit. 

A  GREAT  EA'ANGELIHT. 

Brownlow  North  ne.xt  year  came  forth  to  the 
Work.  He  had  exactly  the  same  style  of  preach¬ 
ing  as  Drummond’s  tracts,  onl.v  more  vigorous. 
His  style  was  rousing  and  awakening.  He  had 
not,  as  he  told  me  himself,  any  assurance  what¬ 
ever  of  his  salvation  at  first.  He  never  preach¬ 
ed  a  clear  Gospel  that  year,  and  when  we 
preached  together  I  always  spoke  last  in  order 
to  give  the  Gospel.  A  very  intelligent  person 
called  to  ask  him  how  he  could  know  he  was 
savi'd.  “Know? ’’said  he,  “know?  how  can  I 
tell  you  that?  I  siqiiiose  1  ought  to  know,  but 
1  do  not.  L(’t  us  sit  down  and  look  over  the 
Bible  at  once.”  But  his  legal,  awakening  testi¬ 
mony  exactly  suited  the  public  disease. 

I  took  Brownlow  North  from  his  home  near 
Elgin  southward,  and  my  frii'iid  Mr.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  who  was  abroad  at  tho  time,  kindly  offered 
to  me  Ros.sie  Castle,  near  Montrose,  as  our 
headipiartcrs. 

We  were  compelled  to  preach  very  loudly 
and  very  stri'iiuously,  and  crowds  arose  on  all 
hands.  Not  fewer,  perhaps,  than  200  churches 
sent  to  us  iircacliing  invitations,  ministers 
sometimes,  but  oftener  the  congregations,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  separate  for  work. 

Faith  was  in  these  days  our  lever  power.  I 
will  illustrate  that  by  one  circumstance  that 
haf)i)ened.  A  godly  minister  joined  us  at  For¬ 
far,  and  we  asked  him  to  preac'h  and  help.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  zi'iilous,  but  he  said  “As 
to  Forfar,  I  know  it  well — you  must  not  expect 
any  fruit  or  good  in  Forfar.”  I  turned  to 
Brownlow  North  when  he  uttered  these  words, 

and  said  “  I  n'ally  would  not  like  Mr.  - to 

spi'ak  without  faith.”  “  Certainly  not,”  said 
Mr.  North  ;  “  we  cannot  let  you  witness  here.” 

A  “  mad  ”  CONVERT. 

As  illustrating  the  dead  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  let  me  give  some  particulars  about 
an  early  convert.  She  lived  with  a  mother  at 
the  time  of  her  conversion,  and  as  she  visited 
all  her  neighbors,  urging  them  to  think  of  their 
souls’  welfare,  the  iieople  in  the  street  agreed 
with  the  mother  and  sister  that  Mary  Ann 
must  be  deranged.  They  asked  tho  opinion  of 
two  medical  men,  who  easily  agreed  to  give  an 
order  for  her  being  removed  to  the  asylum, 
and  the  day  was  fixed. 

Her  sister  told  me  that  she  could  not  sleep 
that  night.  In  the  morning  she  said  to  her 
mother  privately,  “  Mother,  I  have  been  won- 
ilering  whether  we  are  mad  or  Mary  ?  ”  “  Just 
what  I  have  been  thinking,”  was  her  mother’s 
answer.  “If  Mary  is  right,  we  are  mad,  and 
really  the  Bible  is  on  Mary’s  side  ;  all  the  curi¬ 
ous  things  she  says  are  written  there.  Let  us 
put  it  off ;  she  must  not  be  carried  away  to¬ 
day.” 

In  a  week  or  so  the  sister  was  converted — 
then  the  mother.  A  year  or  two  after  Mary 
asked  me  to  the  house,  and  said  “  Every  one 
presi'iit  in  this  full  room  is  a  relation  of  ours, 
and  all  are  converted  except  one.” 

Trai’t  distributors,  w  ho  cannot  speak  a  word, 
let  me  again  urge  you  to  go  on  distributing.  A 
minister  told  me  once  that  he  was  converted 
througli  a  tract  I  threw  out  of  a  coach  window 
at  tiis  feet  as  we  passed  the  bridge  of  Ellon. 
Heatter  broadcast,  and  in  faith,  with  much 
firayer  and  griiat  “  hopf',”  remembering  our 
God  is  “  the  God  of  Hope.” — Gordon  Forlong. 


Some  years  since  ttx;  Mason  &  Handin  Company 
t)ecanx!  intert)ste<i  in  a  jilan  for  the  improvement 
of  upright  pianos,  wiiicii  commerxlf!d  itself  to  their 
large  experience  as  musical  instrument  makers, 
as  promising  to  be  of  very  great  practical  value. 
Realizing  tlie  fact  that  such  an  improvement  rarely 
comes  into  c'xistence  perfeirt  from  the  start,  they 
iiave  ixien  for  several  years  ex  pi'ri  meriting  with, 
perfecting,  and  t»«ting  It.  At  last  they  announce 
com|)lete  success,  and  claim  that  the  pianos,  with 
tills  improvement,  whicii  tliey  liave  commenced  to 
manufacture  and  sell,  prodix-e  more  pure,  musical 
tones,  and  are  more  dc'sirable  tiian  those  without  it. 
Tiiey  are  more  durable,  and  more  easily  tuned  than 
other  pianos,  and  will  stand  much  better  in  tune. — 
Boston  Journal. 
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iFarnwtr'B  IBepattimtit. 


SEPTEKBEB  2l8t. 

Summer  is  past.  Everything  tells  it ;  the 
very  air  impresses  you  with  the  fact — not  that ! 
It  is  chill  (July  gave  us  colder  days,  I  think, 
than  this),  but  in  it  there  is  a  subtile  something 
which  I  cannot  name,  unknown  to  Summer. 
And  the  plaintive  sounds  that  fill  your  ears  as 
you  walk  in  the  fields,  make  you  aware  that 
Summer  has  departed.  Mourning  and  lament¬ 
ing  are  the  tiny  folk  beneath  your  feet  and  the 
tiny  folk  ab<>ut  j’ou.  Just  hear  those  chick¬ 
ens!  Forsaken  by  their  mother,  how  sadly, 
with  low  voices,  they  complain  !  Keeping  to¬ 
gether,  the  poor  little  f)rphan8  roam  slowly  up 
and  down,  crying  as  they  go — cast  off  to  seek 
their  own  fortunes  now,  when  Jack  Frost  has 
cut  down  the  garden’s  pride  and  the  flower  of 
the  field.  Poor  little  emblems!  y<*ur  plaintive 
voices  touch  the  feelings,  and  suggest  other 
things.  How  many  have  been  the  bunds  of  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  of  a  higher  race  than  ye,  forsaken  in 
the  cold  of  earth  ! 

There  goes  one  chick  bold  and  brave,  all 
alone.  His  cries  are  hushed,  and  witli  all  his 
little  might  he  has  entered  into  his  life’s  busi¬ 
ness,  catching  his  food.  Take  care,  sir— that’s 
a  beehive  !  Don’t  you  scratch  or  peck  there, 
or  you  will  come  to  grief.  Ah  !  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  bis  danger,  and  makes  off. 

How  the  crickets  harp  away  !  Nimble  black- 
coats,  what  droll  little  chaps  they  are !  I  like 
them. 

Where  are  the  birds  ?  Not  even  a  whippoor¬ 
will  have  I  heard  for  a  week  past. 

The  oxen  and  the  kine  are  turned  into  the 
fields  now.  The  mountain  echoes  with  the 
hunters’  guns.  The  red  leaves  be^in  to  wave  ; 
the  grass  looks  sere.  Autumn’s  gallant  flowers 
make  bright  the  wall.  Summer  is  over.  Let 
,U9  depart.  A.  M. 

PennsylTania. 


LINCOLN  ON  THRIFT. 

The  original  of  the  following  characteristic 
letter  of  the  late  ex-President  Lincoln  to  a  half- 
brother,  is  held  by  B.  L.  Worth  of  St.  Louis  : 

Washington,  Dec.  24, 1818. 

Dear  Johnston ;  Your  request  for  $80  1  do  nt  t 
think  it  best  to  comply  with  just  now.  At  the 
various  times  when  I  have  helped  you  a  little, 
you  have  said  to  me  “We  can  get  along  very 
well  now  but  in  a  short  time  I  find  you  in  the 
same  difiiculty  again.  Now  this  can  only  hap- 
\  pen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  What  the 
j  defect  is  I  think  I  know.  You  are  not  lazy,  and 
still  you  are  an  idler.  I  doubt  whether,  since  I 
saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good  whole  day’s 
work  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very  much 
dislike  to  work,  and  still  you  do  not  work 
much,  merely  because  it  does  not  seem  to  you 
that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of 
uselessly  wasting  time  is  the  whole  difficulty, 
and  it  is  vastly  important  to  you,  and  still  more 
to  your  children,  that  you  should  break  this 
habit.  It  is  more  important  to  them  because 
they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of 
an  idle  habit  before  they  age  in  it,  easier  than 
they  can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  ready  money, 
and  what  I  propose  to  you  is  that  you  shall  go 
to  work,  “  tooth  and  nail,”  for  somebody  who 
will  give  you  money  for  it.  Let  father  and  your 
boys  have  charge  of  things  at  home— prepare 
for  a  crop  and  make  a  crop— and  you  go  to 
work  for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  discharge 
of  any  debt  you  f)we,  that  you  can  get  at.  And 
to  secure  you  a  fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I 
now  promise  you  that  for  every  dollar  you  will, 
between  now  and  the -first  of  May,  get  for  your 
labor,  either  in  money  or  on  your  own  indebt¬ 
edness,  I  will  give  you  one  other  dollar.  By 
this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at  $10  a  month,  from 
me  you  will  get  $10  more,  making  $20  a  month 
for  your  work.  In  this  I  do  not  mean  you 
shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines,  or 
the  gold  mines  in  California ;  but  I  mean  for 
you  to  go  at  it  for  the  best  wages  you  can  get 
close  to  home — in  Cole  county.  Now  if  you  do 
this,  you  will  soon  be  out  of  debt,  and  what  is 
better,  you  will  have  a  habit  that  will  keep  you 
from  getting  in  debt  again.  But  if  I  should 
now  clear  you  out,  next  year  you  will  be  just 
as  deep  in  as  ever.  You  sjiy  you  would  almost 
give  your  place  in  heaven  for  $70  or  $80.  Then 
you  value  your  place  in  heaven  very  cheap  :  for 
I  am  sure  you  can,  with  the  offer  I  make  you, 
get  the  $70  or  $80  with  four  or  five  months’ 
work.  You  say  if  I  furnish  you  the  money, 
you  will  deed  me  the  land  ;  and  if  you  don’t 
pay  the  money  back,  you  will  deliver  posses¬ 
sion.  Nonsense !  If  you  cannot  now  live  with 
the  land,  how  will  you  then  live  without  it? 
You  have  alw-ays  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  now  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  will  but  follow  my  advice,  you 
will  find  it  worth  more  than  eighty  tiiiH-s  $80  to 
you.  Affectionately,  your  brother, 

A.  Lincoln. 


sparrow.  Says  Miss  Ormerod  in  the  London 
.^ricultural  Gazette :  ‘  I  can  bear  witness  to 
having  seen  here  (near  Isleworth)  a  field  so  to¬ 
tally  destroyed  by  the  legion  of  sparrows, 
which  rose  in  hundreds  from  the  ripening  corn 
(wheat),  that  it  was  thought  not  worth  reaping. 
The  growing  ravagt*8  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
trouble  in  Wirral,  Cheshire,  are  among  many 
examples  that  might  be  brought  forward  of 
definite  loss  ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  observa¬ 
tions  that  they  feed  their  young  on  soft  fruits 
and  young  vegetables,  as  well  as  insects,  there 
is  good  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  many  of 
our  leading  agriculturists  of  its  being  requisite 
to  check  their  undue  increase.’  ” 

The  fact  that  birds  destroy  great  quantities 
of  insects,  does  not  point  conclusively  in  their 
favor  until  we  learn  what  kinds  they  destroy. 
There  are  insects  and  insects,  some  of  them  do- 1 
ing  almost  immeasurable  service  to  the  farmer 
and  fruit-grower  by  destroying  the  enemies  of 
his  crops. 


assist  the  rotting  process.  They  should  be 
dried  in  a  cool  shed,  and  not  put  into  the  cellar 
until  they  have  passed  through  the  sweat. 
This  will  enhance  their  keeping  qualities. 


THE  MANITOBA  FARM. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  to  the  very 
successful  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  recently  assembled  there,  outside 
the  Manitoba  Farm,  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Cracknell,  agent  of  tlie  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  on  “The  Canadian  Northwest  Provinces.” 
It  was  illustrated  by  about  tighty  splendid 
views  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  the 
country,  shown  by  means  of  a  powerful  lime¬ 
light.  The  Sc<,>t8man  says:  Mr.  Crat-knell 
made  a  few  general  observatii'iis  on  Canada, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Northwest  Territory 
comprised  an  area  of  over  2,000,000  square 
mill's,  or  more  than  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Ruaria  in  Europe,  put  together. 
Having  describeil  in  a  racy  manner  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool,  Mr.  Cfack- 
nell  took  his  auilience  on  the  journey  from 
QuebtH?  to  Montreal,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  2650  miles,  views  of 
the  principal  towns  and  buildings  on  the  route 
being  shown  by  the  lime-light.  The  tour  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Rjvilway  from  IManitoba 
to  the  Rockies,  he  desi-ribed  as  the  grandest  in 
the  world,  the  scenery  being  magnificent,  while 
in  several  parts  of  the  ci-untry  gold  and  silver 
were  plentiful.  The  extensive  lumber  yards 
and  mills  in  the  provinci's  were  depicteil  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  other  views  showed  how  the 
track  of  the  buffalo  has  given  place  to  the  trail 
of  the  emigrant.  Auiong  the  most  flourishing 
colonies  described  was  that  at  Wapella,  where 
the  Highland  crofters  sent  out  by  Lady  Gor¬ 
don  Cathcart  are  located,  t^ach  having  a  home¬ 
stead  of  160  acres.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  is  now,  Mr.  Cracknell  stated,  making  rapid 
progress  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
work  of  connei-ting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  is  expi*cte<i  to  be  completed  some  years 
before  the  stipulateil  time.  Answering  the 
question  as  to  who  should  emigrate,  Mr.  Crack¬ 
nel  sitid  not  the  sickly,  the  old,  or  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  but  the  young,  vigorous,  and  courag¬ 
eous  ;  farmers  with  small  capital,  willing  to 
“rough  it”  for  a  time;  and  eligible  wives,  for 
whom  there  was  a  good  opening,  ladies  being 
rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  Northwest. 
He  advised  intending  emigrants  to  take  what 
they  could  in  the  shape  of  woollen  clothing, 
but  not  to  burden  themselves  with  furniture  or 
agricultural  implements,  which  were  quite  as 
cheap  in  the  Dominion  as  on  this  side  the  At¬ 
lantic. 


THE  SPARROW. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Plumb  is  studying  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interi'st- 
ing  letter  says :  “  Here  the  (lUi-stion  comes 
‘  Does  the  sparrow  do  more  harm  than  good  ?’ 
In  the  crowdeil  town  and  city  it  can  do  but 
Blight  damage,  the  chief  objection  to  it  there 
being  that  it  is  noisy,  litters  up  buildings,  and 
drives  away  native  birds.  But  from  the  coun¬ 
try  can  be  expecb'd  a  more  reas(>nable  objiv- 
tion  to  its  presence.  If  these  birds  are  to  in- 
crea.se  in  the  future  at  the  rate  which  they  are 
now  doing,  tlie  farmer  cannot  protest  bK>  soon 
for  the  safety  of  his  grain  fields.  This  is  not 
an  imaginary,  but  a  re.l  danger.  The  ti'sti- 
mouy  of  the  few  to-day  points  as  surely  in  that 
direction,  as  does  the  magnetic  needle  to  the 
North  Pole.  In  Englantl,  the  home  of  this 
bird,  grievous  complaints  arise  against  the 


TOMATO-GROWING. 

In  gardens  farmers  usually  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  planting  tomato  plants  on  the  richest 
soil,  and  manuring  heavily.  They  naturally 
like  to  see  the  young  plants  making  a  strong, 
vigorous  growth.  With  most  crops,  the 
stronger  the  growth  the  better  ;  but  too  much 
vine  in  the  tomato  retards  ripening,  causes  the 
plant  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
much  less  valuable.  Market  gardeners  have 
learned  to  grow  tomatoes  on  their  poorest  land, 
and  avoiding  stable  manure,  they  ripen  earlier 
and  bring  a  much  better  price.  Farmers  can 
grow  tomatoes  on  any  land  that  is  rich  enough 
for  corn,  and  they  will  bear  more  bushels  per 
acre  than  can  be  got  from  an  average  crop  of 
potatoes. 


HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

An  old  horseman  says  :  If  you  want  to  buy 
a  horse,  don’t  believe  your  own  br>.ther.  Take 
no  man’s  word  for  it.  Your  eye  is  your  mar¬ 
ket.  Don’t  buy  a  horse  in  harness.  Unhitch 
him  and  take  everything  off  but  his  halter,  and 
lead  him  around.  If  he  has  a  corn,  or  is  stiff, 
or  has  any  other  failing,  you  can  see  it.  Let 
him  go  by  himself  a  way,  and  if  he  staves  right 
into  anytliing,  you  know  he  is  blind.  No  mat-  | 
ter  how  clear  and  bright  his  eyes  are,  he  can’t 
see  any  more  than  a  bat.  Back  him,  too. 
Some  horses  show  their  weakness  at  tricks  in 
that  way  when  they  don’t  in  any  other.  But 
be  as  smartas  you  can,  you’ll  get  caught  some¬ 
times.  Even  an  expert  gets  stuck.  .A  horse 
may  look  ever  so  nice,  and  go  a  great  pace, 
and  yet  have  fits.  There  isn’t  a  man  could  tell 
it  till  something  happens.  Or  he  may  have  a 
weak  back.  Give  him  the  whip,  and  off  he 
goi*8  for  a  mile  or  two  ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
stops  in  the  road.  After  a  rest  he  starts  again, 
but  he  soon  stops  for  good,  and  nothing  but  a 
derrick  could  move  him. 

The  weak  points  of  a  horse  can  be  better  dis¬ 
covered  while  standing  than  while  moving.  If 
he  is  sound,  he  will  sfiind  firmly  and  squarely 
on  his  limbs  without  moving  any  of  them,  the 
feet  flatly  upon  the  grouml,  with  legs  plump 
and  naturally  poised  ;  or  if  the  foot  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  the  weight  taken  from  it, 
disease  may  be  su-^pected,  or  at  least  tender¬ 
ness,  which  is  a  precursor  of  disease.  If  the 
horse  stands  with  his  feet  spread  apart,  or 
straddles  with  his  hind  legs,  there  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  loins,  and  the  kidneys  are  disorder¬ 
ed.  Heavy  pulling  bends  the  knees.  Bluish, 
milky-east  eyes  in  horses  indicate  moon-blind¬ 
ness  or  something  else.  A  bad-tempered  horse 
keeps  his  ears  thrown  back.  A  kicking  horse 
is  apt  to  have  scarred  legs.  A  stumbling  horse 
has  blemished  knees.  When  the  skin  is  rough 
and  harsh,  and  does  not  move  easily  to  the 
touch,  the  horse  is  a  heavy  eater  and  digesti'  -n 
is  bad.  Never  buy  a  horse  whose  breathing 
organs  are  at  all  impaired.  Place  your  cur  at 
the  side  of  the  heart,  and  if  a  wheezing  siuu^d 
is  heard,  it  is  an  indication  of  trouble. 


FATTENING. 

Corn  is  the  staple  food  for  fattening  hogs  in 
this  country,  but  it  does  not  ripen  early  enough 
to  get  the  best  use  of  it  while  the  weather  is 
warm.  Two  bushels  of  old  corn  now  will  be 
worth  in  feeiling  fully  as  much  as  five  bushels 
of  new’  coin  in  December  or  January.  If  the 
farmer  has  no  old  corn,  he  should  on  no  ac¬ 
count  delay  fattening.  Feeding  liberally  with 
fallen  apples,  boiled  potatoes  or  pumpkins  and 
other  refuse,  will  make  a  little  meal  go  far  to¬ 
ward  fitting  hogs  for  the  butcher. 


FAIR  MANAGERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 

“No  privilege  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  or  games 
of  chance,  or  t-ide-shows,  will  be  sold.”  Thus 
reads  one  of  the  rules  in  the  premium  list  of 
the  Indiana  State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  4th.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  we  doubt  not  that  decent  people  will 
be  glad  to  see  sqch  a  rule  strictly  enforced, 
and  more  will  attend  fairs  where  it  is  enforced. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


Susie,  I  sit  beneath  the  pines — 

The  grand  old  pines  of  long  ago — 
.And  backward,  over  misty  hills 
Of  memory,  my  musings  How. 


I’ve  found  the  well-remembered  vines 
Hid  in  a  hollow  snug  away ; 

I  hear  the  wind  amid  the  pines 
Sighing  as  for  liiat  far-off  day. 


I  sit  alone,  and  round  me  call 
The  shadows  of  our  early  years : 

How  light  OTir  footsteps  used*  to  fall 
When  youth’s  brave  spirit  laughed  at  fears ! 


I  gaze  about  me  on  the  hills 
That  bounded  then  our  pleasant  lot ; 

A  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  fills 
My  heart — O  let  me  murmur  not. 

Though  there  are  graves,  dear  Susie,  made 
Twixt  where  I  sit  and  where  thou  art — 
Graves  where  our  precious  ones  were  laid. 
Forever  sacred  to  the  heart ! 


WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

Wheat  opens  lower  in  the  Rochester  and 
other  markets  where  “Genesee  wheat”  was 
formerly  the  chief  agricultural  boast,  than  it 
has  done  since  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed 
in  1826.  Eighty  to  ninety  cents  for  white 
wheat,  and  perhaps  ninety-five  for  best  red,  are 
the  prices  offered,  with  millers  not  anxious  to 
purchase,  anticipating  still  lower  rates  a  month 
hence.  Prices  are  now  clearly  below  cost  of 
production,  not  only  here,  but  at  the. West. 
Should  there  be  any  failure  in  corn,  farmers 
will  use  wheat  as  food  for  fattening  pigs,  as 
some  indeed  did  a  year  ago.  For  growing 
hogs  wheat  at  eighty-five  cents  is  cheaper  fooil 
than  corn  at  seventy  cents  ;  and  as  for  making 
pork,  it  is  better  for  feed,  and  has  less  oil  in  it 
than  corn. 

The  Chicago  market  was  steady  for  wheat 
and  weakish  for  corn  during  most  of  last  week. 
Wheat  will  naturally  go  down  again  as  the 
speculative  shipments  are  brought  to  a  close. 
With  corn  the  position  is  different.  The  visible 
supply  is  at  present  a  little  over  five  millions 
of  bushels,  of  which  barely  one-half  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grade  as  contract  coi  n.  A  <luily  pa¬ 
per  says:  “We  arc  entering  the  corn-feeding 
season,  during  which  the  consumption  increases 
very  rapidly.  Five  or  ten  times  as  much  corn 
is  consumed  for  animal  foo<l  during  tiie  four 
months  following  October  as  during  the  four 
mouths  following  May.  According  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  agricultural  reports,  the  average  ilomestic 
consumpiiou  of  corn  is  about  100,000,000  bush¬ 
els  a  month,  ami  of  course  the  percentage  is 
much  larger  for  the  months  to  come  than  for 
those  just  passed.  According  to  these  figures, 
the  country  will  reiiuire  at  least  250,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  before  the  new  crop  begins  to 
come  in,  so  that  the  five  odd  millions  of  visible 
supply  make  a  very  poor  showing  indeed. 
But  the  visible  supply  is  computed  from  the 
reports  of  only  twenty-three  accumulating  and 
distributing  centres,  and  does  not  include  the 
amount  kept  back  by  farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  for  home  consumption.  This  is  always  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  upon  it  this  year  will 
depend  the  speculative  value  of  the  October, 
November,  and  December  options.  If  prices 
remain  high,  and  the  farmers  have  a  large  sur- 
fdus  of  grading  corn  on  hand,  tliey  will  forward 
it  to  market,  and  feed  out  oats,  rye,  and  even 
wheat  instead.  Bc'sides,  they  can  use  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  early  corn  of  this  year  before  it 
has  btH'ii  dried  at  all.  In  any  case,  the  supply 
of  what  is  called  contract  corn  is  uncommonly 
small  this  year,  and  although  prices  have 
slightly  receded  during  the  la.st  two  days,  ex¬ 
pert  grain  operators  predict  that  iluiing  the 
next  two  mouths  corn  will  sell  in  Chicago  liigh- 
er  than  wheat.  The  new  croj)  is  about  ten 
days  in  advance  of  its  usual  time,  but  the  berry 
is  so  full  and  fat  that  it  will  take  two  extra 
wet'ks  to  dry  it  for  the  market,  so  that  no  m'w 
contract  corn  is  now  expected  before  the  bi'gin- 
nlug  of  January.  The  crop,  according  to  old 
grain  experts,  will  probably  be  between  1  800,- 
000,000  and  2,000,0()(),000  bushels.  Of  this  about 
8n0.0()0,000  will  go  into  meat-producing  ani¬ 
mals,  500,000,000  into  working  animals,  200,- 
000,000  into  human  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
sumption,  and  2tK),000,000  will  be  exported. 
The  balance  wilt  remain  as  a  surplus.  It  is 
concluded  frcmi  these  figures  that  while  corn 
may  continue  to  sell  at  eight.v  cents  a  bushel  in 
October  and  November,  as  it  has  done  this 
month,  it  will  probably  sell  at  thirty  cents  next 
April  or  May.  ’ 


And  soon  our  heads  will  lie  as  low 
As  our  dear  parents  lie  to-day. 

O  where  Life’s  ei-ystal  waters  (low 
May  we  all  meet  to  dwell  alway  ! 

Pine  Grove,  Sept.  18,  1884.  HANNAH  ADOl'STA. 


Seeds  of  hardy  perennials  may  now  be  sown. 
Save  the  seeds  of  the  gladioli.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  will  bloom  in  three  years 
— sometimes  in  two. 

A  compact  seed-bed  is  important  for  wheat, 
but  it  should  be  made  by  rains  and  previous 
rolling  rather  than  by  using  the  roller  after  the 
grain  is  sown.  A  slightly  uneven  surface  will 
prevent  much  of  the  wheat  from  being  Winter 
killed. 


HU.  scorn  eiectiiic  corsets  &  belts. 


$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00. 


A  newspaper  man  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State  stumbled  upon  a  factory  in  the  back- 
woods.  He  entered  the  establishment  and 
found  within  it  a  machine  which  resembled  a 
huge  peBcil-sharpener.  It  was  revolving  very 
rapidly.  In  it  were  placed  large  sticks  of  pop¬ 
lar  wood,,  and  these  sticks  were  soon  converted 
into  large,  thin  shavings,  many  feet  in  length. 
These  shavings  were  then  subject  to  a  grinding 
process,  and  were  finally  converted  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  resembled  a  soft,  velvety  Indian 
meal.  He  inquired  of  the  old  man  in  charge  as 
to  the  use  of  such  an  article,  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  an  artificial  flour.  The  proprietor 
of  the  establishment  was  very  reticent  in  regard 
to  what  became  of  it,  what  ft  was  used  for,  and 
who  bought  it.  He  said  :  “  Well,  I’ll  be  durned 
if  I  know  anything  about  it.  All  I  know  is  that 
we  make  it  and  sell  it.  Some  folks  say  they 
make  bread  of  it ;  others  say  they  feed  their 
hogs  with  it.  I’ll  be  durned  if  I  know  what 
they  do  with  it,  I’d  rather  not  feed  my  hogs 
on  it :  I’d  sooner  buy  musty  flour  for  them. 
You  can’t  get  anything  more  out  of  me ;  you’ll 
better  go.” 

‘  These  are  all  generals,’  said  Sherman  on 
the  first  day’s  march  to  the  sea,  to  an  old  farmer 
who  had  come  to  ask  protection  for  the  last 
guinea  hen  on  the  farm.  ‘All  these  are  gen¬ 
erals,’  he  repeated,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  all 
around.  ‘  But  you  be  the  head  gineral,  I  reckon,’ 
continued  the  old  man  supplicatingly,  ‘  When 
it  comes  to  fighting  I  am.  I  get  in  the  rear  and 
wait  until  they  clear  the  way,’  replied  the  Gen¬ 
eral  in  all  earnestness.  ‘  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Gin¬ 
eral,  won't  you  spare  that  old  guinea  hen,’ 
pleaded  the  old  man.  ‘Where  is  she?’  said 
the  General.  ‘  Thar  she  be  on  the  top  pint  of 
that  tall  Lumberdy  poplar,  and  she  can’t  get 
no  higher.’  There  she  sat,  sure  enough,  on  the 
swaying  top  branch  of  the  poplar,  with  half  a 
dozen  men  throwing  clods  and  clubs  at  her  and 
others  climbing  the  tree.  At  last  she  flew,  and 
the  old  man  sang  out:  ‘Go  it,  blue  hen,  go 
it,  blue  hen  ;  it’s  your  only  chance,  for  the  head 
gineral  can’t  save  you.’  As  she  sailed  down 
over  the  garden  fence,  a  tall  soldier  reached  up 
and  took  her  on  the  fly.  She  was  his  meat,  as 
there  was  an  unwritten  law  that  the  prey  be¬ 
longed  to  the  party  who  first  got  it  in  hand,  no 
matter  who  had  found  or  started  it. 


Probably  never  Hiiice  the  Invention  of 
Corsets,  has  so  larice  n  demand  been  created 
as  now  exists  for  DR.  bCO'CT’S  KI.ECTRIC 
CORbKTS  A7«iD  HKl-Tb.  Over  three  thous¬ 
and  tanillies  In  the  city  of  Kew  Vorh  alone 
are  now  wearing  Ihein  daily.  JRfetV*  Kvery 
inan  and  woman,  well  or  ill,  should  dally 
wear  either  the  Corset  or  the  licit. 


SENT  POSTPAID 

^SGriSH  SATCev 


Kl'RbIBiO  CORSKT, 
ABDOmKAI^  CORSET, 

.<r> 


Price,  Si. so. 
“  Sj.oo. 


ao.*" 

ON  TRIAL. 

SATECM 


Electric  BELT  3  oo 

GREAT  SUCCESS. 


X  Ciood,  I.ive  C«nvassiiiK  Ajfent  Wantet  j 
111  your  town  for  these  splendidly  advertisec  | 
.iiid  best  selling:  goods  in  the  marhet.  I.IK 
PA%’,  QCICK  SAI.Pb.  batisfactloii 
tiiiaranteed.  Apply  at  once. 


Nos.  1, 2, 3  mi  5  CORSETS  ARE  NOW  OOUBLE  STITCHEO  and  WILL  NOT  RIP. 


If  you  liuve  am/  piiiii.  arho,  or  ill-foeUns  from  any  raust-.  if  i 
vou  seam  •'  pretty  wrll,"  yet  laok  eiierity  and  do  not  feel 
up  to  the  mark,"  if  vou  suffer  from  disease,  we  be^  you  to  I 
at  once  try  these  remarkable  curatives.  Tliey  cannot  and  do  . 
not  injure  like  medicine.  .Wways  doiiiR  hocmI,  never  liarni. 
'I'iiere  is  no  shock  or  sen.sation  fid  t  in  wenrini?  them.  Tlie  re  is  1 
iiowaitiiiK  a  lonit  lime  for  results:  elect ro-niacnetism  acts  I 
quicklv,  Kenerally  tlie  first  week,  more  freiiiiently  the  first 
(iay.aiid  often  even  diirini;  tlie  first  hour  they  are  worn,  tlieir 
wonderful  curative  powers  are  felt.  Tlie  mind  becomes  ac- . 
live,  the  nerves  and  slmtitisli  circiilalion  are  stimulated  and 
all  tlie  old-time  health  and  Kood  teellnu  comes  hack.  They! 
are  constructed  on  scientillc  principles,  inipartini;  an  exliila- 
ratiiiK,  liealth-KiviiiK  current  to  the  whole  system.  I’rofes- 
sioiiiil  men  assert  there  is  hardly  a  disease  whicli  Klectricit.v 
or  Magnetism  may  not  beiiellt  orenre,  and  they  dally  practice  r 
the  same,  ati  your  own  pliysician  will  Inform  you. 

The  ('Ki.KBKATKii  I)R.  W.  A.  1 1 .vM Ml iM*. of  .N’ew  York,  for- 1 
merly  SurKeon-General  of  the  I".  S.  Army. lately  lectured  upon  . 
this  subject  and  advised  all  mislical  men  to  make  a  trial  of 
these  aitencies.  describing  at  the  same  time  most  remarkable 
cures  he  had  made,  even  in  ca.ses  which  would  seem  hopeless.  1 


worn  :  we  siihstitiite  our  Hat  sleel  mairnetods  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  corset  stisils.  These  llorsets  are  all  ciinally  charited, 
ditl'eriiiK  only  in  qiiality  and  desii-n.  Tliey  are  eleitant  in 
sliaiie  and  finish,  made  after  tlie  best  French  pattern,  and 
warranted  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  afiove  u|iplles 
eiMially  as  well  to  the  Klectric  Helt  for  KCiitlemen. 

The  prices  are  as  follows:  »I.  41  .HI,  *2  and  4:t  for  the  f'orsels, 
and  fit  eaeii  for  the  llelts.  We  now  make  all  these  Corsels.  in 
dove  and  white  only.  Tliey  are  sent  out  In  a  handsome  box, 
accompanied  by  asllver-plated  compass  hv  which  the  Klectrie 
MaKiietic  iiiHiieiice  can  be  tested.  VV  e  will  send  either  kind  to 
any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  with  20  cents  added 
for  packiiii;  or  rcBisfration.  and  we  Kuaraiitee  safe  delivery 
into  your  liiinds.  Kemit  in  Post-office  Money-Order.  Draft, 
I'lieck,  or  in  t'lirreuey  by  ItCKistered  Letter.  In  orderinit, 
kindly  nientioii  and  state 

exact  sire  of  corset  usually  worn.  Make  all  reintftances  pay¬ 
able  to  UKO  Si'OTT.  812  Kkoapway,  Nkw  York. 

N.  1$.— Kach  Corset  la  .stamped  with  the  Kiiftlish  coat-of- 
arma.  and  the  name  of  the  Proprietors,  THK  PALL  MALL 
ELKlTKIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Ikr.  I'Tlet'lrio  llsiir  ■(riislieN*  Wil.OO,  ^l..‘tO,  1|4*.<.00,  ijtit.OO.  Vlosli 

llrusiliCM,  mui.bO.  Di-.  8i4‘oII*si  I-Heclrii*  ’I'oolli  llriisliew,  .TO  oeiilMi  InsoloN,  50  4‘ontM. 


DOMESTIC’ 


J.  &  R.  IAMB, 


Sewing  Machine 


COMMON  COLDS.  —  Every  one  is  praotlcally 
familiar  with  common  colds.  The  eliilliness  and 
shivering,  the  dullness  and  lungtior,  the  soreness 
of  the  throat,  pain  in  the  head;  and  stuffed  nos¬ 
trils.  We  would  recommend  a  timely  use  of 
Madame  Porter's  Ouratire  Cough  lialsam.  \  safe, 
reliable,  and  pleasant  remedy.  Full  directions  on 
each  bottle.  Small  bottles  25  cents. 


When  the  Women  of  the  House 

are  low-spirited  and  cross,  the  real  troulile  is  probably 
indigestion  and  nervous  disorder.  Don’t  scold,  but 
give  them  the  remedy— a  bottle  of  Parker’s  Tonie. 


If  the  fair  is  a  fair,  attend  and  help  bitild  it 
up.  If  it  is  a  gambling  concern,  stay  away  and 
help  break  it  down. 

Kerosene  is  better  tl.an  crude  petroleum  for 
the  softening  and  clearing  out  the  gummed  and 
hardened  oil  in  the  boxes  of  mowers,  reapers, 
and  other  farm  machinery. 

You  may  transplant  trees  or  shrubs  just  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  change  color.  It  is 
the  best  time,  because  the  roots  will  have  a 
longer  time  to  become  settled  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Gladstone  put  not  a  few  younger  men  to 
shame  the  other  day  by  making  an  ascent  of 
Ben-Macd-hui,  the  second  highest  mountain  in 
Scotland.  He  made  the  whole  distance  on  foot 
— fully  twenty  miles. 

A  story  has  been  told  to  the  effect,  that  at 
the  recent  Gladstone  meeting  in  Edinliurgli,  an 
old  farmer,  who  had  sat  in  silent  but  rapt  at¬ 
tention  during  the  delivery  of  the  groat  ad¬ 
dress,  exclaimeil,  as  the  Premier  concluded, 
“  He’s  an  awfu’  laddie.” 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 


DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 


50  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y, 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 


Send  tor  band  book  by  mall. 


INVESTORS 


14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVBNVB,  and  13th  ST- 

NEW  YORK. 


It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC." 


should  confer  with  the 

WKSTERIV  FAll.W  .41 OBTHAGE  CO.» 

I.AWKENi'X.  Kansas. 

First  Morf  itaite  Krai  Estate  I.aans  paid 
in  IVew  York.  Absolnte  Satisfaction 
tillAllAlVTEKIl.  For  nlluhlllty,  i-oiisiilt  DiPd 
■  Nat.  Hank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bank.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Neenrity  large.  Interest  nromptly  paid. 
Soml  for  pamphiH  with  ti-Rflin  nlala.  sample  fomis,  etc. 
F.  M.  Pi  rklnsV Pros.  \ N .  F.  Ilic  t,  f  I-  II.  Porklns.^(\ 
J.  T.  Warne.  V.  Prea.  )  Auditor.  \O  W.Gillelt,  Tress 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


"Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Company,  No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  P(!r  CoDt. 


OUR  PRICKS 


Broadway  and  fodhteenth  8t.,  New  York. 


ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


Catarrh 


RAPID  ACCUMUUATIONI 

Gan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 


WE  CALL  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTR.ACTIVE  STOCK  OF 


PALL  GOODS. 


WFCVERiS 


ALL  JHE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 


No  weed  is  a  worse  pest  th.in  wild  carrot. 
Poorness  of  soil  makes  it  rather  worse,  for  it 
will  grow  then  tough  stalks  that  cannot  be  cut 
with  the  sharpest  scythe,  to  prevent  seeding. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  cultivate  thoroughly  one 
or  two  years,  manure  well  and  seed  so  heavily 
with  clover  tLit  the  young  weeds  will  be  smoth¬ 
ered. 


Suits  and  Cloaks,  and  Eats  and  Bonnets. 


THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKE  OF 


BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILKS,  SATINS, 
VELVETS,  AND  PLUSHES. 


HAY-FEVER 


CREAM  BALM 

Causes  no  Pain,  (xives  He- 
lief  at  once.  Thorough 
Treatment  will  Core.  Not 
a  Idtpild  or  Snuff.  Apply 
into  Nostrils.  Give  it  a 
Trial. 

.’>0  cents  at  Druggists. 

60  cents  by  mall  registered. 
Send  for  circuinr. 
Sample  by  mall  10  cento. 
ELY  BEOS.,  Drugsista,  Owago,  N.  Y. 


SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ar  U.  S.  BONDS. 


For  Circular  address  the 

Central  lllhiois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  lllin  lis. 


PRATT  dc  CONE, 

REAI.  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolutely  Sufe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  clty>f 
Mlnneaiiolls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  ol  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand.  _ 

EI.ECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  65  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 
Mlnneaiiolls,  Minn.  Now  York  City. 


Fall  ploughing  is  a  good  moans  of  destroy¬ 
ing  mucli  vermin.  The  frost  will  kill  millions 
that  are  tluis  exjiosed  to  its  power.  Only  the 
heavier  soils. should  be  ploughed  in  tlie  Fall, as 
the  fiye  particles  of  light  soil  may  be  blown 
away  if  ploughed  in  the  Fall.  These  fine  par¬ 
ticles  are  tlie  most  valuable  portion. 

If  any  one  desires  to  use  liorses  unshod,  let 
liim  clioose  for  the  [impose  tiiick  skinned, 
tliick  and  strong  lioofed  horses,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  get  on  ipiite  successfully;  but  if  be 
choose  very  thiu  skinned  horses,  with  tliin 
shelled  hoof.s,  lie  will  fiinl  them  lame  at  once  if 
used  to  any  extent  on  hard  roads.  Tlie  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Georgia  and  Flurida  are  full  of 
horses  that  have  never  been  shod.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  and  there  is  no  need  of  shoeing. 

Young  chickens  hatched  during  tlie  heat  of 
Summer  do  not  tlirive  as  well  as  the  earlier 
broods.  One  reason  is  tliat  tliey  are  apt  to  be 
trouliled  with  vermin,  especially  if  confined. 
E'.gs  in  the  heat  of  Summer  have  less  vitality 
than  those  laid  earlier.  Later  in  the  season 
the  chicks  arc  stronger.  Were  it  not  for  the 
approacliing  Winter,  September  and  October 
would  be  the  very  best  montlis  to  set  fowls. 
Chickens  hatched  now,  will  with  good  care,  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  in  March  or  .\[>ril. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  collections  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exhibition  will  be  the  fori'stry  ex- 
hlliit  of  the  United  States  Dc[)artfiient  of  Agri- 
enllure.  A  vast  oolleotiou  of  native  woods  in 
tlie  rough  state  will  tie  shown,  sup|ilcmeiited 
liy  another  exhiliit  illnstiating  the  many  indus¬ 
tries  which  mauufacinre  in  [lart  or  wlmlly  from 
wood.  Such  an  exhibit  acconipanicil  liy  statis¬ 
tics  shewing  the  enormous  quantities  of  timber 
consumed  by  each  industry,  cannot  but  opi  n 
the  eyes  of  the  [leople  to  the  forestry  questiou. 


Hositry,  Uiidonvear,  and  (Jloves 


FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 


DRESS  GDDDS 


Quiet  nighto  and  Joyous  days, 
fflilf  the  ordinary  supper  of  your 
^'growing  child  causes  restless- 
ness  at  night,  chaitge  to  Ridge’s 
s^iFood.  It  will  fully  nourish, 
^cannot  cause  acidity  or  wind, 
►  xand  will  bring  quiet  and  rest  to 
jthe  little  one,  os  It  does  not  tax 
the  dlgesllve  organs.  Wofilrli-h 
&  Co.  on  every  label.  4  sizes — 
_ 35o.,  6.-IC.,  $1  2.i,  and  $1.76. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 


The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells, 

Greatest  E.xperienco.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUirrON  H.  HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TSOT,  17.  T. 


IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYLES  AND  COLORS. 


Linens,  Blankets,  and  Lace  Curtains 


AT  LOWER  PRICF.S  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 


L.1DIES’  NlSLIfl  lAUERWEAR, 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Maniifarturt'  th<»RO  oalobratPfl  Bells  atiil 
C’lilines  for  Churches,  To^^er  C'io<'ks, 
Prl(*ofl  and  rntalo((uos  sent  free.  Atldress 
I  U.  MeSUANE  k  CO..  Baltimore,  Hd. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 


Krtvorahlv  known  to  lh»*  pnnMc  8lnr$ 
'IS26.  Church.  t'hti|)<»l.  SutriMil.  Altirir 
arni  other  liollH'  alfto  ('litniuH  h.i«1  PusIs 


Meneely  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.V. 


OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


XJ.  S.  ]Mail  steamships 


SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FALL  CATALOGUE,  WHICH 
WILL  BE  BEADY  ABOUT  OCT.  1, 


MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 


Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDOMIKRRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CD. 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED 
Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porcelain  at  Low  Prices. 


Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces .  $14  OO 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces .  22  00 

Gold  band  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces,  $8.60;  white .  7  50 

Richly  Decorated  China  Tea  Soto,  44  pieces . 12  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  #0 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  c<.)lor8  and  designs .  20  00 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanging  Lamps,  etc .  6  00 

ALSO  ALL.  HOUSE  FURNISHINO  GOODS. 


Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Socond  class  $:15. 
Steerage,  passage  to  or  from  $15. 
I.IVEKP<M)I.  via  tiUEENST4>WI«. 

From  Pier  41  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  street. 

CITY  OF  ROME..... sails  Saturday,  Oct.  4  and  Nov.  1. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Oct.  18  and  Nov.  15. 

Superbly  fitted  :  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 
Cabin  $80  to  $100.  Socond  class  $40.  Steerage  $1.5. 
Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  ratos  are  paid  free  o( 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Btsik  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 


Since  IS44  celebrated  for  .Superiority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Coprrer  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satlsiaetory. 
For  Prices, Cl reiilars.Ae..  mUlrf-w  Baltiuohk  Beli. 
Fovndky,  j.  Ki:44K.kTKR  A  Haltlmore,  Hd. 


BARLOW’M  I.MilklGO  Ilf.IJR. 

Its  merits  as  a  HASH  RI.IJR  havelteen  fully  tested  and  in* 

hv  thn.icinrU  4if  v..iir  I'.rnrM 


*^dofse<l  by  thoijsnn'ls  of  housekeeiwrs.  Your  (grocer 
oueht  to  have  it  on  sal*.  C Ask  IliM  pgr  It. 

D.  8.  WlLTliBIlOEIl,Fru/r,  XM  N.  Hreoatf  Ht,  Pbll«4elphh. 


HEAT  YOUR^  HO^USETT^ 


HEITDEZISOIT  BEOTZEZIS,  Novr  York. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  EsUmates  and  Information  furnished. 


C.  L.  HADLEY,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  It.  Y.  City. 

Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  of 
charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


SEED  AND  STOEE  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  intemleil  for  see<l  should,  after 
digging,  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to 
ligiit  until  danger  from  frosts  requires  their 
removal  to  tlie  cellar  or  [)it.  A  writer  In  tlie 
Ht'rald  says  that  if  they  could  be  ke[it  in  a  light 
room  upstairs,  at  a  uniform  temjierature  of 
forty  degrees  through  the  Winter,  it  would  lie 
better  than  any  other  course.  Cellars  are  usu¬ 
ally  too  warm  and  too  dark.  Long  before  time 
for  planting,  tlie  early  kinds  of  potatoes  will 
need  sprouting  ;  and  when  the  first  sprout  from 
an  eye  is  removed,  any  that  come  after  tliat 
will  be  mucli  less  vigorous.  For  storing  on  a 
large  scale,  dry  pits,  well  covered  witli  eartii, 
secure  the  most  nearly  uniform  temperature  ; 
but  potatoes  thus  kept  shouM  be  taken  up  two 
to  four  weeks  before  planting,  and  sproiid 
tliinly  in  .a  dry  room,  wliere  the  sunshine  can 
dry  them  out  and  start  the  eyes. 

The  time  to  secure  seed  potatoes  is  before 
the  main  crop  is  gathered.  Go  tliroiigh  tlie 
fields  while  the  vines  are  yet  green,  and  mark 
with  stakes  the  hills  that  have  strong  growing 
stalks.  Then  when  riiie,  dig  these  liills  first, 
and  after  removing  to  the  lieap,  assort  them 
by  seleeting  tliose  of  medium  .size  and  good 
shape,  rejeeting  alike  those  that  are  very  large 
or  small,  or  that  have  uneven  surfaet's.  If  tliis 
assi>rtment  is  made  from  selected  liills,  tlie 
soed  tlius  st*eured  will  be  worth  far  more  tlian 
if  selected  from  the  entire  field,  after  liigging 
has  been  finistied.  A  good  looking  potato  may 
come  from  a  liill  tliat  has  produced  only  . me 
or  two  tubers,  and  the  habit  of  unprodnetive- 
iiess  will  be  se  n  in  the  subsequent  diminislied 
yield. 

Potatoes  are  decaying  considerably.  It  will 
pay  to  take*  great  care  in  liarvesting  them. 
.A\X)id  bruising  or  scratching  ;  wounds  greatly 


Osving  to  the  success  attending  the  sale  of 
Dr.  Scott’s  renowned  $3  corset,  and  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  inquiry  for  eleetiic  corsets  of  less  price 
but  possessing  tlie  same  therapeutic  quality 
and  elegance  of  shape,  the  Doctor  lias  decided 
to  [ilaee  upon  the  market  a  full  line  of  these 
beautiful  and  invaluable  articles,  wliicb  will 
now  retail  at  $1,  $1..50,  $2,  and  .$3,  tlius  bring-  ; 
ii'g  them  witliin  tlie  reaeti  of  all.  Tliese  cor-  | 
sets,  we  are  assured,  [x  sse.ss  real  merit  ;  and  ^ 
afiart  from  their  eleetrie  quality,  are  well  worth  j 
the  priees  .askiMl — are  good  value  for  the  mo- 1 
ney.  Read  his  adveitisemeiit  in  tin's  issue,  and  j 
address  liim  at  842  Briqulway,  New  York.  I 


GAEDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 


IFURNACES; 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD' 

INSURE  WARMTH  PERFECT  VENTILATION 
AND  FREEDOM  FROM  DUSTo-'GAS: 

manufactured  BY 


A  eurioiis  expel iiiient  has  lately  been  made 
at  .\qui,  Italy,  by  the  jiro|)rietor  of  some  baths. 
This  gentleman  lias  at  ids  disposal  an  inex- 
liaiistible  sup[)ly  of  liot-water  from  a  natural 
s|)ring,  tlie  temperature  being  167  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit.  Thesiir|ilusnot  reijuired  for  tlie  batlis 
has  been  diverted  so  as  to  flow  through  [lines 
to  a  garden  on  the  outskiits  of  the  town.  Here, 
the  warm  liquid  fi"Ws  beneath  a  number  of 
forcing  frames,  containing  mel'  ns,  tomatoes, 
as[iai'agii8,  and  other  garden  [iroduce.  Tlie  re¬ 
sult  is  that  a  supidy  of  the.se  delicach-s  is  ready 
for  market  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  year, 
when,  tlierefore,  tliey  fetch  higli  prices. 

The  unfortunate  Chinese  are  lietween  the 
mill-stones,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  San 
Franeisco  judge  has  just  decided  that  a  Chi¬ 
nese  wife  cannot  lainl  on  .\meriean  soil  upon 
her  husliand’s  passport.  Ihus  tlie  C*  lestial 
tWiiin  are  pronuuneed  lobe  not  of  one  flesh. 
.\nd  a  Collector  of  C’ustoins  on  Piigi-t  Sound 
iias  shown  his  s[>irit  if  not  ids  legal  aeumeu  liy 
declaring  that  if  a  Chinese  merehaiit  sliouhl 
once  overste|)  our  boundaries  and  go  into  Brit 
isb  Columliia,  he  must  first  return  to  China  for 
a  [ias8[ioit  from  tlie  Lord  of  the  Vermillion 
Pencil  liefore  be  ean  resume  bis  liarmle.ss  call¬ 
ing  of  retailing  rice,  sharks’  tins,  liirds’  nests, 
■Stale  eggs,  ainl  other  Oriental  delicacies  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 


SURIBI 


'■Us., 


DRESSING' 


ITo  ^aste. 

ITo  Trouljle. 

E«ad7 

A  GOOD  SAUD 
^  ASSURED 

Wlioleaomo, 

nutritions. 


Please  send  tor  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 


TROY.NY.  CLEVELAND.O.,  CHICAGO. ILL 
C.G.HALLETT.  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  roe  DcsceiPTivE  cerAtoouE 


SEEDS  for  the  CHILDKEN’S  O ARDEN,  25  p«'r  cent,  lese 
than  cataloKUe  ratcH.  Lot  the  children  send  for  mycata 
logue,  and  try  iiiy  8oedB.  AddrcHH 


A.  Skill  of  Beauty  Is  a  joy  Forever. 
DA.  T.  FELZZ  aOTSATTS’S 


.JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moroton  Farm,  Eochestor,  IT.  Y. 


ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIRER. 


.e  .  d 

2"?  !■§ 


The  most  dfbcioui  and  the 
roost  popular  Mayonalee  for 
all  kinds  of  SALADS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAOE,  COLD 
Meats,  F18H,  etc.,  ever  sold. 

£.  B.  nUBKEE  A  CO.  I 
NEW  YORK. 


Sawing  IM^de  Easy. 


Sb  J? 


MOTfAnng  UQBXRIKQ  SA’WINO  MACHDIB 


SE3SIT  OIT 

30  lyArrmiF 


■«  *  3  o  -3 

a,  ^  ® 

^  a 


8 


O/  AIVNBBV*  Security  3  to 

jr  Iml  ^  6  times  loan. 

Xr%  I H  Ci  I  INTEREST 

rw  ■  ^  B  8emi*annual. 

30th  year  of  residence.  And  Uth  of  btisirifsh. 
No  investor  ever  bad  to  jiay  taxe^.  cotttH 
forecioBure,  wait  for  interest,  ©f  take 
land.  BEST  of  References.  Write 
if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addri'fts 


TEST  TRIAL. 


Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth-Patches, 
Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  every  blemish  ri 
beauty,  and  defles  doteo- 
tlon.  It  has  sto^"'  the 
test  of  thirty  yea>-,  and 
i.s  so  harmless  we  taste  It 
to  sure  the  prepara¬ 
tion  Is  pro|>erly  mode. 
Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  n.amo.  Tliodls- 
tlriKUlshed  I)r.L.A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of  thn  haul 
ton  (a  patient) :  "At  you 
loflirt  1^1  use  thm,  /  rfc- 
ommmd'  douraud' t  Orf/un' 
at  the  leitit  harmful  of  all 


O.  3.  B.  JOHNSTON  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 

Mention  this  paper.  ST.  P  A  U  L .  M I N  N . 


For  lomrto.  camps,  wood -yards,  farmers  geUing:  OT# 
stove  wwt,  andall  aoitsof  lo(t^ulng— it  t 

Thotuouda  mM  irarlr,  A  boT  of  IS  can  aaw  lojrs  f^at  wd 
e**7.  Immense  savlnsf  of  l.b»r  a™*  “““T- 
forelemintly  UlustratoJ  oatalotfiie  in  4  brilliant  ook^ 


ASTHMA  cured 

Geman  Asthma  Cure  nevcryoiTitoinvetin- 


E%STrtly“lKb»n‘?  2oloWu"i!^ 

,  Chicago,  lU. 


the  Skinprfparalioni."  One  tjottle  will  lastslx  months,  iislne 
It  every  day.  Also  Poiulre  Huhtlle  removes  sujicrnuous 
hair  without  Injury  to  the  skin. 

MMF..  M.  B.  T.  OOI'RAUll,  Hole  Prop.,  48  Bond  8L,  N.  Y. 

Fors.alo  l>y  all  druKktoisaud  I  nncyOootis  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.,  Caiia<las,  and  Europe.  Also  found  iiiN.  Y. 
City  at  R.  H.  Macy's,  Sferii’s,  Ehrleh’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Oooils  Iiealers.  A.  IJeware  of  l.ase  Imitations;  $l,U0O 
Reward  for  arrest  and  iirreit  of  any  one  selling  the  some. 


mrriiait  rtlirf  in  the  worst  ca«eH,insarescon]fort- 
ahle  sleep ;  effects  r arcs  where  ai  I  others  fad.  A 
trial  ennrineet  the  moat  ak^irnl.  Price  .500.  and 

_  ‘stsorbvmail,  Samiili.-P’KKE 
SCHIFF.MAN,  St.  Paul.  Minn 


t-  1  r» 

t  Gi^TOiiuEtTM  RE 


MICHieANSL^n. 


Find  the  beat  Baarheta  In  world 

riKht  al  ibHr  doors.  hlizsardH  and 
tornad'ien  do  not  dpvaatat«*  their  crops 


and  rofn  tiictr  homra.  1  have 

for  Hale.  Ka^y  uaymeaU;  loog 
lie  time;  low  rata  of  lnter«:«t. 

vO  O.  M.  Baemes.  Laaalag,  Mlab. 


%  LDNG  LDANS: 


PHnrtggl  n«-eA  —..r  bo  rwpaU 


so  long  as  interest  Is  kentiip. 


K CATARRH 


And  0lteate$  ol  tho 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNfiSl 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  rue 
Incorablc  when  owe  queslioea 
are  properly  anawered.  Write 
for  circular.,  tctimonial.,  etc.. 

KIT.  T.  P.  CH I  UHL  Tkey,  $01. 


of  moderate  means  can  send  Scents  for  particu¬ 
lars,  loan  forms, etc.  Address T.  OaKDNEB,  Man¬ 
ager.  Pidace  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I.\CUB.AT4IRN.  Send  stamps  for  full  directions  how  to 
make  a  300  Egg  Inrabutor  for  SO,  to  PKOPl.K'N 
HATCHER  CU.,  KoseTlIle,  Ohio.  3000  now  In  use. 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT 

FKIN'K’H  PaUnt  Krflfctora  give  the  Maat  Paw^rfbl,  *he 


PKINK’M  PaUnt  lffl1«*ctora  ifive  the  llaat  Pawt-rfbU  the  JalUat* 
i  aiKJthe  Beat  Lijcht  knowrr  forXhurchev  Store*.  Shrm  Windows. 

Parlors  Banks.  Offices.  Firturc  Catlcrie%.  Theatres.  Depots,  etc.  ricwandele* 
eant  Srnd  »irc  of  room.  TrPt  cirrular  and  estimate.  A  liJ^ral  discount 

to  churches  aiod  the  trade.  1.  Pa  PlilNiiC*  bbl  IWp®€l$  Ff#  V* 


L;i 


XUM 


I'HE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1884. 


LETTER  EROa  BOSTOE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall’s  presence  and  preach¬ 
ing  in  Boston  the  past  week  have  been  a  rich 
entertainment  to  many  thousands  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  He  preached  last  Sabbath  in  Mt.  Yernon 
church,  and  repeatedly  since  in  Tremont  Tem¬ 
ple,  drawing  packed  houses  each  time,  meet¬ 
ing  the  highest  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  him.  His  plain,  direct,  original 
style  make  him  a  power  in  the  pulpit.  The 
Ck>ngregationai  Union,  at  its  monthly  meeting 
on  Monday  evening,  extended  to  Dr.  Hall  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  in  introducing  him  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  of  Brookline,  himself  an  English¬ 
man,  said  “  Newman  Hall  is  the  greatest  Yan¬ 
kee  in  all  England.  At  any  rate,  no  man  in 
that  country  has  ever  given  so  hearty  an  ear¬ 
nest  of  his  interest  in  America  as  did  :^v.  New¬ 
man  Hall  in  the  days  of  her  terrible  agony. 
Indeed,  his  name  ought  ever  to  be  treasured 
here  as  one  of  the  truest  and  heartiest  friends 
America  ever  had  or  will  have  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.”  Thousands  are  alive  who 
know  this,  and  Dr.  Hall  is  a  guest  who  will  be 
welcomed  and  honored  by  every  liberty-loving 
heart  in  this  country. 

Principal Fairbaim,  oneof  Scotland’s  celebri¬ 
ties,  is  just  now  paying  his  respects  to  Boston 
people  and  institutions.  By  invitation,  he  gave 
an  address  on  Monday  last  in  Park -street 
church,  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Boston  evangelical  ministers,  his  topic  being 
”  The  methods  and  times  of  apologetic  work.” 
He  dwelt  with  great  clearness  and  force  of  il¬ 
lustration  upon  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
of  materialism,  pointed  out  the  philosophical 
methods  of  combating  agnosticism,  evolution, 
and  kindred  errors,  and  urged  with  much  ear¬ 
nestness  the  necessity  of  defending  Christiani¬ 
ty  by  directness  of  argument  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  making  the  truth  manifest 
in  its  legitimate  fruits.  Such  are  some  of  the 
leading  points  set  forth  in  a  very  scholarly  and 
instructive  address. 

The  Church  Temperance  Sodetij  (Episcopal) 
held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Tremont  Tem¬ 
ple  a  week  since.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Paddock 
presided,  and  on  the  platform  were  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester  in  England,  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Rev,  Dr.  Courtney,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  note,  lay  and  clerical.  In  open¬ 
ing  the  meeting  Bishop  Paddock  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  felt  on  being  present,  and  offered  a 
few  spirited  remarks,  after  which  came  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Rice  in  a  siJeech  not  friendly  to 
total  abstinence,  when  the  audience  were  quite 
ready  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who, 
the  chairman  said,  was  here  for  the  third  time 
in  the  interest  of  this  Society.  His  lordship 
said  his  last  visit  to  Boston  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  the  late 
Wendell  Phillips  delivered  a  most  excellent 
address.  He  went  on  to  say  that  in  England 
the  i)eople  of  differing  views  had  agreed  to 
band  together  and  give  a  common  front  to  the 
deadly  foe.  He  spoke  of  the  advantage  the 
cause  gained  in  England  from  having  a  na¬ 
tional  Church,  with  its  eight  bishoi)s  and  3(XK) 
clergrymen  who  are  total  abstainers.  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  said,  you  have  a  much  better  temiwr- 
ance  law’  than  we  in  England,  and  he  advised 
that  we  make  the  most  of  it.  He  remarked  u))- 
on  the  great  benefit  gained  in  England  from 
the  many  coffee  and  tea  houses  in  large  cities, 
and  raised  a  laugh  by  alluding  to  a  great  waste 
of  tea  in  Boston  harbor  some  years  ago,  and 
advised  that  we  si^end  a  little  more  money  in 
providing  tea  and  coffee  houses  with  attrac¬ 
tions  equal  to  those  found  in  the  saloons.  The 
Bishop  received  frequent  and  w’arm  applause. 
He  was  followed  by  Judge  Arnoux  of  New  York, 
and  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  and  at  a  late 
hour  the  meeting  closed  with  the  doxology. 

A  liberal  counte  of  stnclij,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As.sociation,  is 
to  be  ojiened  about  Oct.  1st,  and  to  consist  of 
sixteen  different  divisions  or  classes.  It  will 
comprise  book-keeping,  commercial  arithme¬ 
tic,  physiology,  English  literature,  ancient  and 
m  odern  languages,  free  hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  vocal  music,  etc.  Twenty-four  les¬ 
sons  will  Ix'  given  to  each  class,  free  to  all 
members  of  both  .sexes.  The  class-rooms  in 
the  new  building  of  the  Association  are  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience,  and  instruction  is 
to  be  comi>etent  and  thorough.  With  such 
advantages,  and  no  money  or  price,  no  Bo.ston 
lads  or  ladies  can  find  an  excuse  for  ignorance. 

The  Salrolion  Annij  has  eome  to  Boston,  and 
has  done  a  week  or  more  of  exi)eriniental  work. 
They  began  in  barracks,  but  soon  adjourned 
to  a  building  known  as  Windsor  Theatre, 
where  they  held  a  few  meetings  <iuietly,  and 
there  came  noisy  crowds,  who  did  all  they  could 
by  jeers  and  bootings  to  raise  a  row  and  break 
up  the  meetings.  The  city  authorities  allow 
the  Salvationists  the  benefit  of  police  protec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  questionable  how  long  they  will 
continue  it.  Much  as  the  goo<l  i>eople  of  this 
Puritan  city  Iw'lieve  in  the  rights  of  eonscience 
and  of  worship,  they  do  not  believe  in  such 
wild,  erratic,  and  outlandish  forms  and  meth¬ 
ods  as  prove  to  be  a  natural,  if  not  a  legiti¬ 
mate  attraction  for  scoffers,  roughs,  and  the 
vile  and  lawless  of  every  sort.  Sunday  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Common,  that  draw  <iuiet  audi¬ 
ences  and  do  good,  without  offsetting  it  with 
flagrant  evils,  are  <iuite  another  thing,  and 
have  the  public  approval. 

The  mietfionanj  nhiji.  Morning  Star,  arrived 
at  her  wharf  in  Boston  last  week,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  l>een  built  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  and  all  her  finishings  and 
apix)intments  are  done  with  reference  to  dura¬ 
bility,  convenience,  and  comfort.  She  is  full- 
rigged  for  sailing,  but  is  furnished  with  steam, 
to  be  used  in  calms  and  light  winds.  Her  des¬ 
tination  is  Honolulu,  for  which  plat’e  she  will 
sail  as  soon  as  she  can  receive  her  stores  and 
general  cargo.  The  Star  is  exjH'cted  to  take 
out  several  missionaries,  and  to  do  missionary 
servii'e  chiefly  among  the  Micronesian  and  oth¬ 
er  Pacific  islands. 

The  Prohibition  Partfi  in  this  city  and  State, 
in  so  far  as  their  zeal  for  temi*erance  goes,  are 
worthy  of  all  i)raise;  but  this  zeal  misses  its] 
mark  the  moment  it  shoots  off  into  a  political 
side-issue,  on  a  forlorn  one-idea  hunt,  when 
the  thing  they  seek  lies  in  plain  view  among  a 
cluster  of  other  essentials  hehl  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  party.  Why  cut  this  one  principle  a<lrift 
from  the  iKilitieal  Ixsly  in  which  it  was  b<irn, 
to  which  it  is  native,  aiul  in  which  it  can  make 
its  best  fight?  It  is  as  if  a  l»oy  should  run 
away  because  he  didn’t  like  his  father’s  hired 
man,  and  exi)ect  the  whole  family  to  eome  to 
his  ideas.  Conceit  of  indei>endenee !  Prohibi¬ 
tion  is  weak  and  witless  in  demanding  that  all 
other  interests  should  be  subservient  to  it.  It 
is  blind  or  treasonable  when  in  a  great  public 
crisis  it  deserts  a  party  which  is  another  name 
for  freedom,  i>atriotism.  justice,  and  national 
cre<lit. 

The  fairs.  The  Charitable  Mechanics’  and 
the  New  England  Institute  are  again  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  l>oth  with  exhibition  build¬ 
ings  of  vast  proiH>rtious,  and  with  every  facility 
that  art  and  taste  could  devise  for  the  disi>lay 
of  goods.  The  first  of  thes«*  dates  its  beginning 
from  1795,  and  had  for  its  object  “to  encourage 
industry,  to  promote  inventions  and  mechanic 
arts,  to  assist  young  mechanics  with  loans  of 
money,  and  to  proride  for  aged  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  members  and  their  families.”  These  ob¬ 
jects  have  ever  bt'en  kept  steadily  in  view.  The 
exhibits  at  both  fairs  are  so  rich  and  varied. 


that  columns  of  description  would  faif  to  do 
them  justice.  V 

The  Liquor  Question  does  not  all  run  to  poli¬ 
tics.  With  2800  places  now  licensed  to  sell 
liquor  in  Boston,  and  1300  unlicensed  engaged 
in  the  same  traffic,  thoughtful  people  may  well 
wake  up  to  some  serious  home  work.  It  is 
made  quite  certain  that  every  dealer,  licensed 
or  unlicensed,  is  daily  violating  one  or  more 
provisions  of  the  law,  which  law  is  subject  to 
the  pleasure  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  a  city  government  largely  controlled  by  the 
liquor  traffic.  Thus  the  good  people  of  Boston 
are  bound  hand  and  foot.  One  remedy  is  open 
and  possible :  that  of  a  metropolitan  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  to  him  alone.  This  will  require  legislative 
action,  which  will  be  most  earnestly  demand¬ 
ed  next  Winter. 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Bos¬ 
ton,  spent  a  pleasant  evening  this  week  in  wel¬ 
coming  home  its  pastor.  Rev.  Andrew  Burrows, 
just  returned  from  his  attendance  upon  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Belfast,  Ireland, 
to  which  he  was  apiwinted  delegate.  Address¬ 
es,  music,  and  refreshments  were  in  order,  and 
well  served. 

Our  Registration  Report  gives  162  suicides  in 
Massachusetts  in  1882,  and  979  deaths  by  can¬ 
cer,  which  dreaded  malady  has  much  increas¬ 
ed  within  the  last  ten  years,  from  no  assigna¬ 
ble  cause. 

President  Capen  of  Tufts  College,  in  a  speech 
at  Malden  last  Wednesday  evening,  said :  “As 
a  teacher  of  youth,  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not 
called  uix)n  to  plead  that  private  immorality  is 
not  incompatible  with  public  integrity.”  The 
Quincy  professor  is  gathering  more  thorns  than 
laurels  from  that  bit  of  moral  philosophy. 

Puritan. 

Sept.  27, 1884. 

CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  IN  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temi>erance  Union  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  just  been  held  in  Hornellsville. 
This  has  been  a  remarkable  assembly  of  the 
Christian  women  of  this  State  for  these  three 
days.  Cultured,  serious-minded,  motherly  wo¬ 
men  were  the  most  of  the  near  two  hundred 
delegates  who  comiKised  the  Convention.  Their 
meetings  were  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  by  intense  but  conservative  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  by  a  marked  intellectual  ability,  all 
in  subjection  to  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
order. 

Devotional  exercises  occupied  the  time  from 
8:3(J  o’clock  to  10  o’clock  each  morning,  under 
the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Hannah  W’.  Smith  of 
Philadelphia,  a  woman  of  remarkable  gifts 
and  graces. 

Although  the  Convention  w’as  chiefly’  for 
work,  the  evenings  were  occupied  by  some  ad¬ 
dresses  of  marked  ixiwer  before  large  audi¬ 
ences,  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Bent  of  Brooklyn  (the 
President  of  the  Convention),  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Emily  McLaughlin  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Dickinson  of  New  York  read  a 
poem  on  one  evening. 

The  State  Union  is  thoroughly  organized, 
having  standing  committees  and  superintend¬ 
ents  of  various  departments,  who  present  their 
reports  w’ith  si>ecific  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention.  Prominent 
among  the  departments  are  those  on  Organiza¬ 
tion,  on  Work  among  the  Young,  on  Prisons, 
on  the  Press,  on  Heredity,  on  Work  among 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  on  Social  Meetings,  and 
on  Legislation.  Evidently  an  immense  amount 
of  hard  work  is  done  by  these  various  superin¬ 
tendents  and  officers  during  the  year,  and  it 
seems  to  have  lieen  successfully  done. 

These  women  evidently  believe  in  the  final 
triumi)h  of  the  right,  and  are  a.ssured  that 
what  ought  to  be,  will  be  in  God’s  good  time. 
They’  are  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  i>rovidence  of  God  an  imi>ortant 
work  has  been  committed  to  them  to  do  for 
Temperance,  and  they  are  determined  not  to 
shirk  that  duty.  With  no  tinge  of  fanaticism, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  in  dead  earnest,  and 
that  they  place  their  reliance  ui>on  God,  upon 
the  power  of  His  Word,  upon  prayer,  and  ui>on 
Chri.'^tian  consecration  to  hard  work  on  all  the 
lines  of  possible  influence.  Their  motto  is 
“  For  God,  Home,  and  Native  Land.” 

The  Convention  gave  no  favor  to  Woman 
Suffrage,  but  indicated  a  cordial  interest  in  the 
young  party  of  Prohibition. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

God  bless  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  of  the  State  of  New  York ! 

W.  A.  N. 

ANOTHER  PIONEER  GONE. 

Levi  M.  Hnrrouii.  born  in  Cob'rain.  Mass..  .Tunc 
11th.  1797,  di*Hi  at  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22d,  1H84, 
aged  87  years.  How  suggestive  of  the  past  is  the 
simple  record.  Let  us  glance  backward  and  see 
the  youth  of  nineteen  emigrating  with  his  father, 
David  Harroun,  and  the  family  to  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  in  New  York,  the  journey  made  in  old  style 
way,  young  Levi  tnnlging  along  ever  mindful  of 
the  stock  in  his  charge,  picking  their  way  through 
forest  roads  to  the  town  of  Pembroke,  whence 
other  Harrouns  had  preceded  them.  They’  arrived 
in  the  Fall  of  1816,  the  year  recorded  as  the  cold 
season,  snow  falling  every  month.  Hen'  they 
made  their  home  and  plantt'd  the  lujarthstone,  sur- 
roundi'd  by  an  unbroken  forest,  wild  beasts,  and 
prowling  Indians.  Rut  they  brought  with  them 
ttrave  spirits,  ready  hands,  sturdy  New  England 
zeal  and  courage,  and  they  trusted  in  God.  Hav¬ 
ing  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  uidtetl  with  the 
Prwbyterian  Church  of  Colerain,  the  young  man 
was  better  fltt»'d  to  endure  the  struggh's,  hard¬ 
ships,  and  privations  incident  to  the  time  and 
place,  meanw  Idle  learning  the  tanner's  tra<le.  As 
early  as  1H19  we  find  him  connect<'d  with  the  first 
church  society  in  the  town,  and  a.ssisting  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  first  Sunday-school  in  Pembroke,  holding  it 
in  the  log  school-house  at  Long’s  Comers,  now  Cor¬ 
fu.  having  already  helped  to  make  roads,  bridge 
streams,  and  build  the  school-house.  In  1822  he 
married  Miss  Lydia  Otis  of  Westfield,  Ma-ss.,  <’6tab- 
lishing  himself  at  his  trade  in  Darien  City.  In 
1833  he  removt'd  to  the  farm  adjoining  his  father’s 
home.stead,  where  he  remaim'd  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  With  snnie.^it,  Jixed  pnrjiose  iiotr,  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe  rings  through  the  fon'st,  dismantling 
the  giant  trees,  that  he  may  plow  and  sow,  but  ere 
the  smoke  curls  upwanl  from  his  new  home  he  has 
given  up  his  time  and  money  helping  to  erect  a 
san<‘tuary  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Through  all  these  years  of  ardous  toil  and  strug¬ 
gle,  the  hearty  hospitality  of  Mr.  Harroun  was 
often  enjoyt'il  by  the  mt^sengers  of  Christ  who 
chanced  that  way;  the  nee<iy  also  finding  at  his 
home  an  open  door.  Ever  awake  to  the  spiritual  and 
educational  neeiis  of  the  little  community,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  which 
rested  so  near  his  heart ;  firing  to  see  primeval 
forests  of  nature’s  planting  di.sappear,  to  gather  for 
many  years  fruits  from  the  trees  he  himself  had 
plante«i.  to  see  his  aged  parents  and  the  faithful 
wife  of  his  youth  gathered  home  to  the  rest  that 
remaineth  to  the  children  of  God,  to  see  success 
in  Church  work,  to  hear  his  children  confess  Christ, 
to  see  the  fourth  generation  of  his  house  gathere<l 
there — as  we  noted  the  bhwming  flowers  surround¬ 
ing  the  homestead  where  our  age<l  friend  had  lived 
for  more  than  half  a  centurj*  and  remembered  the 
poverty  he  found,  we  said  in  our  heart  he  indeed 
cau8e<l  the  “  wilderness  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
*  rose."  We  pause  one  moment,  wondering  if  the 


sons  of  to-day  will  take  the  ploughshares  and  prun- 
ing-hooks  of  peace  so  deftly  wielded  by  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  use  them  with  the  same  zeal  and 
energy,  and  crown  them  with  equal  achievement. 
On  Wednesday,  the  22d,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
many  to  be  present  as  the  dead  pioneer  and  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  flock  was  borne  by  aged  friends,  upon 
whose  heads  the  frost  of  time  had  fallen,  into  the 
church  he  helped  to  plant  and  with  which  he  had 
been  identified  since  1819.  The  casket  lying  there 
enclosing  the  form  of  the  oldest  ruling  elder,  and 
the  pulpit  stands  and  altar  were  made  beautiful  with 
Autumn  leaves  and  vines  touched  with  the  frost, 
the  sheaf  of  ripened  grain,  and  floral  emblems. 
All  in  their  own  voiceless  language  suggested  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  decline  of  life.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burkhart  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow  of  Buffalo.  The  lesson  drawn 
from  the  text  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions,”  was  both  instructive  and  appropriate. 
The  clergymen  could  not  forbear  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  feeling  for  the  ripe  Bible  scholar  and 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  w’ho  had  so  faithfully  “  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.”  The  deceased 
leaves  two  children,  Mrs.  Josiah  Thurston  of  Corfu, 
and  Gilbert  K.  Harroun  of  New  York  city.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  in  the  dusk  of  a  lovely  Autumn 
afternoon  the  aged  father  should  be  laid  to  rest. 

Hath,  Corfu,  N.  V. 

ELDER  RICHARD  EDWARDS. 

On  Thursday  morning.  Sept.  18th,  1884,  entered 
into  rest  from  his  late  residence  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Richard  Edwards,  in  his  82d  year. 

This  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  a  man  loved  of  his  family,  respected  of 
men,  and  honored  of  God.  Bom  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  he  always  took  a  godly  pride  in  his 
godly  ancestry,  and  was  honestly  thankful  that 
he  was  a  great-grandson  of  President  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  that  his  father’s  fathers  were  priests 
before  God.  Removing  to  Pittsburg  sixty  years 
ago,  and  (with  the  exception  of  six  years  spent  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa)  living  his  life  there,  all  men  knew 
him  there  for  a  Christian — “  The  only  Christian  I 
ever  knew,”  one  man  said.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Third  Church,  his  name 
standing  first  on  its  roll,  and  over  fifty  years  ago 
he  was  ordained  its  first  Ruling  Elder;  and  being 
one  of  “the  elders  who  rule  well,  was  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor.”  Always  interested  in 
the  Redeemer's  work  and  in  all  Christian  news,  he 
was  from  first  to  last  a  constant  reader  of  The 
Evangelist. 

He  had  convictions,  and  ue  lived  up  to  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  character,  a  man  of  prayer,  and 
of  faith ;  a  lover  of  the  sanctury,  always  at  the 
prayer-meeting.  Neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth.  He  ruled  his  own  family,  and  his  children 
are  all  members  of,  and  one  son  (the  Rev.  M.  D. 
Edwards  of  St.  Paul)  Is  a  beloved  minister  in,  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  him  to  five  was  Christ. 
He  feared  God,  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  in¬ 
iquity  ;  and  God  honored  him  with  long  fife,  and 
showeil  him  His  salvation. 

Many  a  fife  is  the  poorer  for  his  going.  His 
nephews  and  nieces  all  went  to  him  almost  as  to  a 
father,  and  with  his  children,  looked  to  him  as  the 
head  of  the  whole  family.  As  few  men  now-a-days, 
he  filled  the  place  of  the  head  of  a  tribe — a  patri¬ 
arch.  He  was  something  like  Jacob,  the  head  of 
twelve  tribes,  the  bond  of  union  to  many  families, 
the  rallying-point  of  many  people. 

His  home  was  a  house  beautiful,  given  to  hospi¬ 
tality,  entertaining  angels,  with  windows  open 
towards  the  sunrising,  and  outlook  to  Jerusalem, 
sweet  and  pure  with  the  Christian  graces  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  dear,  honored  wife.  A  few  years  since 
they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  when  their 
seven  living  children,  their  grandchildren,  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  gathered  to  do  them 
reverence. 

Eighteen  mouths  ago  a  messenge^from  the  King 
came  suddenly  for  the  saintly  wife  sild  mother,  and 
found  her  ready.  “The  fight  of  our  home  has 
gone  out,”  ho  sadly  wrote  me.  His  children  and 
grandchildren  and  loving  friends  cared  tenderly 
for  him,  but  his  heart  was  away.  .4  year  since  ill¬ 
ness  came  upon  him.  For  months  he  suffered, 
gently,  patiently.  ,4t  last  after  long  waiting  and 
watching,  the  messenger  from  the  King  came  for 
him  also,  and  he  was  not.  And  one  perfect  Sej)- 
teml)er  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  Western  hills,  his  children  and  his  childri'u’s 
children  tenderly  laid  him  away,  “  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,”  J.  G.  G. 

MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Corea  reports  that  the  people 
everywhen'  have  plenty  of  food,  firewood,  and  cot¬ 
ton  clothes,  with  substantial  mud  dwellings.  The 
working  classes  seem  to  b(‘ better  off  than  in  China, 
but  great  riches  in  anything  like  the  .\meriean 
sense,  arc'  unknown. 

William  Allakura  Sharpe,  who  was  born  cm  the 
coast  of  West  Africa,  and  of  Moslem  parents,  was 
for  some  time  a  slave,  and  then  .set  free  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  Presbyterian  missionarios  in  Laos, 
has  recently  tlicd.  After  his  conversion  his  great 
desire  was  to  go  up  the  Niger,  where  his  jiarents 
lived,  to  induce  them  to  accept  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  He  dill  make  a  search  for  them,  but  never 
found  them  ;  y«'t  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Go.spel  on  the  Niger. 

Of  twenty-one  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionarj’  Society  sent  to  O'litral  Afri<'a  since  1876, 
fully  one'-third  have  died,  and  several  have  been 
compelled  by  illness  to  go  to  other  fields.  A  new 
route  has  now  been  opened  by  a  Scotch  trading 
company,  by  the  way  of  steamers  on  the  river 
Zamtiezi  and  Lake  Nyas.sa  and  Lake  Tanganyika, 
by  which  the  ififflcult  land  journey  will  be  reduce<l 
to  280  miles. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  grace  among  the  Te- 
lugus,  under  the  labors  of  the  Baptist  mi.ssiona- 
ries.  as  found  in  their  annual  rt'port,  are  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  Chri.stian  mis¬ 
sions.  The  conversions  since  the  great  awakening 
in  1877-’78,  have  averaged  more  than  20(M)  a  year, 
the  number  of  Church  members  now  being  near 
25, (KK),  gathered  into  thirty-four  churcluis.  The 
work  of  educating  and  training  this  large  number 
from  the  mo.st  degraded  heathenism,  so  suddenly 
cast  upon  the  care  of  this  denomination,  is  being 
met  with  commendable  zeal.  A  great  deal  has 
l»een  done ;  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Says 
the  annual  report  :  “  What  has  been  done  in  Bur- 
mah  in  jijt;/  years,  must  1k>  done  here  in  ten,  if  the 
grand  results  of  the  mission  are  to  be  conflrme<i.” 

.4t  the  recent  annual  a.s.sembly  of  the  Hermanns- 
burg  Mission  Society,  the  Director,  the  Rev.  Th. 
Harms,  reported  that  the  charges  against  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  that  Society  in  South  .4frica  had  been 
fully  investigated.  Many  of  the  accusations  had 
been  found  to  be  gross  exaggerations,  ami  even 
wilful  falsehoods;  but  some  were  unfortunately 
Tjased  on  facts.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was  the  dismissal  of  two  missionaries  for  looking 
more  to  the  interests  of  their  own  pockets  than  to 
the  welfare  of  souls;  and  a  third  man  was  dis- 
mi.ssefl  because  of  gross  negligence.  Two  inspec¬ 
tors  for  the  African  work  have  now  been  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  Society's  finances  are  not  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition,  yet  it  has  taken  up  work  at  several  new 
points  in  Australia. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  single  Gospels  in 
j  China  is  telling  on  the  people  in  a  way  no  statistics 
I  can  tabulate.  There  are  at  least  '20,000  Scriptures 
!  in  circulation  at  Kansuh,  a  remote  province  in  the 
'  extreme  Northwest.  During  a  recent  journey  a 
,  missionary  was  told  by  the  innkeeper  at  a  market 
I  town  that  many  people  there  were  worshipping 
i  Jesus.  Mr.  Parker  says  “I  thought  I  must  have 
'  misunderstood  him,  and  replied  ‘  I  hope  many  will 


worship  Him  when  they  know  Him.’  He  continued 
‘  They  worship  Him  now  according  to  the  Books 
you  sold  here  last  year.’  Further  on,  at  Tihtan,  a 
man  came  up  to  me  in  the  street,  looked  at  a  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  exclaimed  ‘  Coming  it  is  Jesus,  going  it  is 
Jesus!’  meaning  ‘We  hear  of  nothing  but  Jesus 
nowadays.’  At  no  distant  day  Jesus-Books  will 
outnumber  Confucian.” 

In  the  general  bounds  of  the  Melanesian  Mis¬ 
sion,  the  Church  Gazette  of  Auckland  for  August 
states  that  Bishop  Selwyn,  writing  from  Port  Pat- 
teson  under  date  of  June  14th,  mentions  a  pleasant 
stay  at  Santa  Maria  (in  the  Banks  Group,  about 
South  latitude  13®),  where  everything  was  going  on 
well.  At  Lakona  he  baptized  thirty-five  adults, 
who  have  been  most  constant  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  services.  He  has  a  native  candidate  there 
whom  he  hopes  to  ordain  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  had  received  most  cheering  accounts  from  two 
of  his  laborers.  One  (Mr.  Kaye)  wrote  that  he  had 
spent  two  days  at  Santa  Cruz  (about  South  latitude 
11°),  the  place  where  Commodore  Goodenough  was 
killed.  He  had  met  with  a  good  reception.  On 
June  5th  they  stood  over  to  Nukapu,  where  Bishop 
Patteson  was  killed,  and  he  went  in  there  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Chief  of  Nelua.  The  people  wished 
the  Bishop  to  come  and  “put  up  anything”  he 
liked,  and  offered  to  look  after  it.  A  school  of 
forty  youths  and  many  adults  at  this  place  is  spo¬ 
ken  of,  so  that  the  outlook  is  very  promising. 
The  other  laborer,  Mr.  Penny,  writes  most  hope¬ 
fully  of  the  Florida  district,  and  especially  of  Bag* 
otu,  where  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  Here 
in  the  Banks  Islands  the  Mota  people  have  nearly 
rebuilt  their  church,  and  at  two  other  places  they 
have  built  three,  two  of  them  having  stone  sides. 

wo.hje:n’s  work  in  foreign  lands. 

Dear  Evangelist :  It  was  a  great  pleasure  on  open¬ 
ing  this  week’s  Evangelist  to  see  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  Dr.  Damon  to  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  Graham  Seminary  in  Tokio,  Japan.  We  have  to 
claim  for  it.  though,  a  little  longer  existence  than 
he  cretlits  it  w’itli,  as  it  is  eleven  years  since  it  was 
coinnienced. 

While  his  pleasant  woi'ds  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  your  readers,  will  you  not  permit  us 
through  your  columns  to  make  known  the  urgent 
netsl  there  is  for  two  additional  teachei's  in  the 
school.  Miss  Leete,  after  gaining  at  her  closing 
exercises  compliments  enough  to  turn  any  one’s 
head,  broke  down  entirely.  Indeed,  before  school 
closed  she  was  so  completely  worn  out,  that  she 
was  obllgt'd  to  hear  many  of  her  classes  lying  on 
her  back. 

We  need  to  s«(nd  two  competent  teachers  there 
without  delay,  one  of  whom  should  be  ableto  teach 
music,  and  we  have  tried  unavailingly  for  some 
months  past  to  find  them.  Can  you  not  so  state 
this  iit'etl  as  to  win  us  them  from  the  readers  of 
your  paper  'i  You  see  I  am  presuming  you  are  as 
warmly  interested  in  this  good  work  as  we,  and  I 
know  that  intere.st  will  be  none  the  less  when  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  the  Miisses  Leete,  now  in  charge, 
are  the  sister  and  niece  of  good  Mrs.  Hepburn. 
This  fact  alone  assures  any  one  who  get's  there  of 
pleasant  companionship. 

Rye,  St'pt.  27th,  1884. 

PROCEEDING.S  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Pricsbytery  of  N  iagara  met  at  Soniei'set 
on  Monday,  Sept.  22d,  at  four  o’clock  P.  M.  Rev. 
C.,S.  Stowits  was  elt'cttnl  motlerator,  and  Rev.  E.  W. 
Twichell  temporary  clerk.  The  Lord’s  Suppt'r  was 
eelebratetl  in  the  evening,  after  st'rmon  by  Rev,  N, 
F.  Brown,  Rttv.  Edwin  Allen  was  received  from 
Presbytery  of  Genesee,  and  Rev,  John  C.  Hender¬ 
son  was  dismissed  to  Mankato  Pri'sbytery,  Rt'v, 
John  I).  English  was  granted  leave  to  labor  outside 
the  bounds  of  Prcsbytt'ry,  Revs.  C.  S.  Stowits  anti 
M.  D.  Babctick  were  elt'ctetl  ctunmissioners  to 
Aubuni.  A  Suntlay-schot)!  mt^eting  was  hehl  on 
Tuesday  t'vening,  cttiuluctt'd  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Gartl- 
ner.  A  large  amount  t)f  business  was  tiispatched 
very  harmoniously,  and  the  friends  at  Stimerset 
entertained  the  Presttytery  with  right  generttus 
hospitality.  Prt'sbytt'ry  ailoptetl  a  set  of  “  Rules 
anti  Regulations,”  in  which  provision  is  maile  fttr 
more  faithful  watch-care  ovt'r  the  faith  anti  fife  of 
its  membttrs,  anil  over  tht'  welfare  of  the  churt  lies. 
The  following  action  was  also  takim  :  Tht'  Prc.sby- 
tery  of  Niagara,  assembli'tl  at  Somt'rset,  Sept.  ‘23il, 
1884,  hereby  taki's  the  following  action:  Whereas, 
Solon  A.  Whitcomb  has  by  li'tti'r  to  t  his  Pri'sbytery 
renounceil  the  Prt'sbyterian  form  of  faith,  ileclar- 
ing  it  to  be  “  not  supportetl  by  reason  or  the  Word 
of  God,”  anil  taken  charge  of  a  I'niversalist  church  ; 
anil  whi'rcas.  This  boily  is  crt'ilibly  informi'il  that 
saiil  Solon  ,4.  Whitcomb  has  for  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  seinling  this  letti'r  pri'achi'd  in  one  of 
our  pulpits,  iloctrini's  known  by  him  to  bt'  contrary 
ti>  our  faith  ainl  prai-tice;  theri'fori'  Rt'solvi'il, 
That  he  be  and  is  hi'rcby  di'posi'ii  from  thi'  Presby¬ 
terian  miidstry,  and  Ids  name  stricki'ii  from  the 
roll,  Re.sidvi‘<l,  Tliat  this  action  be  pulilishi'd  in 
The  New  York  Evangei.ist  itnd  tin'  Philadi'liihia 
Pri'sbyterian. 

Platte  Puixbytery  (Synoil  of  Missouri)  has 
ju.st  held  its  Fiill  lui'eting  at  Hamilton,  Rev,  F, 
E.  Thompson  of  Gallatin  was  chosen  iiioiliu'ator, 
anil  Rev,  Duncan  Brown  of  St.  .loseph  .slated  clerk. 
Two  new  pastorates  weri'  reported,  and  one  new 
church  organization.  i’he  Presbytery  covers  l‘J 
counties  in  Northwc'st  Missouri,  including  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  “  Platte  Purchase,”  one  of  the  finest  bodies 
ot  agricultural  land  in  America.  The  whole  region 
has  been  rapidly  growing  in  wealtli,  po|>ulatii)n, 
and  enterpri.se,  for  t  he  last  seven  years,  and  Pres¬ 
byterianism  has  bi'i'ii  keeping  pace  with  it.  We 
have  averaged  two  new  churches  each  year,  and 
our  church  and  Saliliath-school  membership  have 
increased  .5(1  per  cent,  during  that  time.  We  now 
have  61  churches,  57  of  which  have  had  regidar 
preaching  during  tlie  pa.st  .six  months;  and  this 
with  a  Southern  and  a  Cundierland  I’resbytery 
covering  the  same  ground.  .4  peculiar  institution 
within  our  bounds  is  Park  College  at  Parkville, 
near  Kansas  City.  Through  its  work  we  now  have 
38  candidates  for  the  mini.stry— more  tlian  any 
other  Presbytery  in  our  Church.  The  College  owes 
its  existence  principally  to  the  faith  of  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  J.  .4.  Mc.4fee.  More  than  ‘2<I0  students 
were  in  attendance  last  year,  and  the  prospects 
are  better  now  than  ever  before.  .4mong  its  teach¬ 
ers  last  year  were  a  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  D.D., 
the  weli  known  Synodical  Missionary  of  Kansas, 
and  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Bible  study  is  its  central  object.  While  .so  many 
of  our  schools  are  virtually  dropping  Greek,  Park 
makes  it  essential.  Mr.  McAfee  thinks  “  no  Greek, 
no  minister.”  Is  he  not  right  'i  The  students 
spend  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  such  work  ns 
needs  to  tie  done  in  house,  garden,  farm,  and  or¬ 
chards.  or  whatever  other  profitalde  I'lnployment 
may  lie  found  for  them,  doing  that  much  toward 
their  own  support.  The  re.st  is  provided  for  by 
such  gifts  as  are  sent  in  from  day  to  day.  Thesi', 
during  the  pa.st  yi.'ar.  have  amounti'il  to  more  than 
$2i).00(t,  half  of  which  was  given  for  special  objects, 
as  land,  tiuildings.  etc.,  while  the  rest,  with  aliout 
$.50(»0  received  from  sale  of  products,  students 
who  were  aide  to  pay  something.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  etc. ;  aliout  fla.'lKtO  altogether,  paid  for  rooms, 
board,  and  tuition  for  more  than  ‘2OO  students, 
over  .VI  of  whom  are  looking  to  the  nunistry.  If 
any  of  your  readers  want  to  inviist  money  profil- 
abiy  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  1  know  of 
no  place  where  it  will  jiroduce  greater  or  more 
lasting  results  than  in  Park  College.  And  if  any 
have  the  ‘  Western  fever.”  I  can  truthfully  recom¬ 
mend  Northwe.st  Missouri  as  one  of  tlie  very  best 
regions  in  which  to  found  a  new  home,  with  the 
Lord  in  it.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  cither  in  regard  to  Park  College,  or 
places  to  settle,  in  Northwiist  Missouri. 

Di  ni  an  Brow  n.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Inoianai'olis  Prisbytery  met  at  White- 
lick  with  one  of  our  most  vigorous  little  country 
churches,  on  Sept.  16th.  At  the  nearest  deimt  we 
were  met  with  wagons,  carriages,  and  buggies,  and 
taken  five  mill's  farther  into  tlie  country.  .4fter 
such  a  supper  as  you  can  get  only  in  a  prosperous 
community  in  the  country,  the  house  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  Presbytery  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Win.  Torrence,  from  the  te.xt  “He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Hulj-  Ghost  and  with 
fire.”  The  Rev.  L.  G.  Hay,  D.D.,  was  then  chosen 
moderator.  The  next  mondng  the  house  was  flll- 
i-d  again,  and  in  time  for  devotional  exercisf«,  with 
[leople  who  had  come  in  five  and  six  miles,  and 
who  had  come  to  stay  all  day.  And  they  seemisl 
just  as  much  interi'sted  with  the  business  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  the  ministers  themselves.  Rev.  H.  L. 
Dickerson,  after  a  year’s  absence,  was  ri'ceived 
back,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  church  in 
which  the  Presbyti'ry  met,  and  in  which  he  has 
preached  most  of  the  time  for  twenty-five  years. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of 
Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter  over  the  Seventh  Church  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Mr.  O.  S.  Thornburj’  was  received 


under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  Mr.  A.  S.  Carrier  was  examined 
for  ordination,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  among 
the. ministers  that  they  had  never  witnessed  a  finer 
or  more  satisfactory  examination.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Mitchell  was  elect^  stated  clerk.  At  noon  a 
sumptuous  dinner  was  spread  in  the  woods  around 
the  church  for  all  that  were  there.  The  Boards 
all  received  the  usual  attention.  A  new  set  of 
standing  rules  was  reported,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  further  examination.  The  Presbytery 
is  to  meet  again  during  Synod  at  New  Albany. 

J.  R.  MITCHELL,  S.  C. 


Cttmnt 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Two  black  tigers  have  escaped  from  John  Rob¬ 
inson’s  Circus  and  taken  to  the  woods  in  Norfolk 
county,  Va. 

John  W.  Garrett,  for  more  than  twenty-six  years 
president  of  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  country, 
died  at  his  home  in  Deer  Park,  near  Baltimore, 
Sept.  26th. 

Secretarj’  Lincoln  is  clear  that  colored  men  can 
be  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps.  They  are  admitted 
into  other  branches  subject  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  there  is  hence  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  become  signal  officers,  except  that  Gen. 
Hazen  does  not  w’ish  it. 

Miss  Carrie  J.  Welton,  who  died  from  freez¬ 
ing  while  recently  descending  Long’s  Peak,  Colora¬ 
do,  was  a  resident  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  She  w’as 
forty-two  years  old,  finely  educated,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  horsewoman.  Her  father,  a  manufacturer, 
was  accidently  killed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  kick 
of  a  pet  horse.  Her  mother  is  now  on  her  way 
home  from  Europe.  Miss  Welton  delighted  in  ad¬ 
ventures  requiring  daring  and  skill,  and  not  long 
before  her  fatal  adventure  she  safely  ascended 
Pike’s  Peak.  When  a  young  girl  she  lived  on 
Brooklyn  Heights. 

THE  MILIT.ARY  GATHERING  AT  ROCHESTER. 

During  the  past  week  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  has  held  its  sixteenth  annual  re¬ 
union  in  Rochester,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  now 
that  all  is  over,  to  say  w’ho  were  most  gratified,  the 
guests  or  the  host.  Manj’  of  the  former  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  whose 
presence  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
The  literary  exercises  were  held  in  the  City  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  were  attended  by  over 
•2000  persons,  which  largely  included  the  elite  of 
the  city.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  the  decorations  of  the  Hall.  Roches¬ 
ter  is  famous  for  its  floral  displays ;  this  time  it 
surpassed  itself.  Major  D.  D.  S.  Brown,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  committee,  called  to  order,  and 
after  prayer,  made  an  opening  address.  The  Mayor 
then  gave  a  welcome,  to  which  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Gen.  Sheridan,  briefly  responded.  Master 
Freddie  C.  Milligan  was  then  introduced,  and  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  table  the  lad  recited  “  Sheridan’s 
Ride”  in  clear  and  ringing  tones.  He  produced 
the  greatest  sen.sation  of  the  evening.  A  reunion 
song,  written  for  the  occasion  by  A.  A.  Hopkins, 
the  music  by  Herve  D.  Wilkins,  was  finely  sung  by 
a  male  quartette.  The  Oration,  by  Gen.  William 
H.  Lambert  of  Philadelphia,  on  Gen.  Thomas,  fol¬ 
lowed,  after  which  the  poem  was  read  by  Benjamin 
F.  Taylor.  Subsequently  Gen.  Sherman  was  called 
out  in  a  short  speech,  and  also  Gen.  Logan,  who 
was  among  the  di.stinguished  officers  in  attendance. 
The  next  evening  a  bamiuet  was  served  to  some 
600  at  the  arsenal.  The  room  and  tables  were  or¬ 
namented  elaborately  and  elegantly,  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  fight  shed  its  white  brilliancy  over  as  tine  an 
assemblage  and  as  fairy  a  scene  as  ever  appeared 
in  the  Flower  City.  No  intoxicants  were  upon  the 
tables,  and  gathered  about  thorn  were  brave  men 
and  beautiful  women.  Gen.  Sheridan  presided,  and 
the  toasts  were  responded  to,  among  others  by 
Generals  James  S.  Fullerton,  Horace  Porter,  A.  B. 
Underwood,  A.  D.  Miissey,  James  D.  Morgan,  John 
A.  Logan,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  W.  H.  Bar- 
num.  The  busine.ss  of  the  Society  was  harmoni¬ 
ously  transacted,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
pleasant  memories  all  parties  will  cherish  of  the 
occasion.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  local  commit¬ 
tee,  Major  E.  E.  Sill,  no  little  credit  is  due  for  his 
mo.st  untiring  services.  J.  R.  P. 

MR.  IILAINE  IN  ROCHESTER. 

Our  Rochester  correspondent  writes :  The  city 
was  stirred  out  of  its  usual  quiet  last  Thursday  by 
a  brief  call  from  Mr.  Blaine  on  his  way  to  the 
West.  The  event  produced  quite  an  excitement, 
and  drew  together  a  great  crowd.  He  was  escort¬ 
ed  to  the  steps  of  the  Court  House,  from  which  he 
briefly  addre.ssed  the  jieople.  Prominent  among 
those  who  welcomed  and  who  support  him,  was 
President  Andei'son  of  the  liniversity,  than  whom 
none  aiuong  us  are  more  highly  esteemed  for  the 
conscientious  care  with  which  they  form  their 
opinions  on  all  public  questions,  and  for  their  free¬ 
dom  from  prejudice.  He  is  quite  a  different  type 
of  Independent  from  a  few  in  the  city  who  arc  ex¬ 
erting  themselves  by  questionable  methods  to  les¬ 
sen  the  vote  for  Blaine  by  inducing  the  hesitating 
to  vote  for  Cleveland  in  tlie  first  place,  and  failing 
there,  at  least  to  vote  for  St.  John. 

Nearly  fiftj-  years’  earnest  labor  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause  gives  your  correspondent  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  of  the  unwisdom  of  political  pro¬ 
hibition.  Inevitably  the  cause  must  suffer  from 
identifying  it  with  a  jiolitical  party.  When  to 
advocate  temperance  is  to  advocate  the  election  of 
a  particular  party  ticket  for  town  or  municipal  or 
county  or  State  or  national  office,  how  can  the  {lul- 
pit  be,  ns  now,  free  to  advocate  it ‘t  And  if  it  does, 
will  not  the  members  of  other  parties  refuse  such 
a  party  pulpit  tlielr  support  'i  Every  vote  given  ti> 
St.  John  goes  to  encourage,  a  movement  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  will  result  in  evil;  and  therefore, 
he  who  casts  it,  should  it  accomplish  what  seems 
by  the  managing  spirits  to  be  specially  desired 
and  sought,  the  defeat  of  Blaine,  is,  as  I  view  it, 
preiiaring  the  way  for  ultimate  mortification  and 
repentance.  Wyoming. 

Sept.  27 til. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Sunday  concei-ts  in  Central  Park  continue  to 
attract  vast  crowds  when  the  weather  is  pleasant. 
The  series  of  such  concerts  in  Philadelphia  has 
closed  for  the  season.  There,  as  here,  the  crowd 
has  been  on  its  good  behavior,  and  nothing  has 
occurred,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  mar  the 
general  decorum. 

Edward  Ridley  k  Sons  have  the  good  custom  of 
issuing  in  ample  i|uarto  form  what  they  style 
“Ridley’s  Fashion  Magazine.”  Turning  over  the 
leaves,  we  find  them  jirofusely  illustrateil  with  sea. 
sonable  garment  plates,  and  devices  of  luxury  and 
taste,  yet  withal  level  to  ordinary  {lurses.  Inter- 
H[ier.sed  are  directions  for  making,  buying,  and 
notations  of  cost,  which  must  jirove  very  useful 
to  the  many  patrons  of  this  great  house. 

THE  LATEST  C  YCLONES. 

Sixteen  miles  south  of  Bradford,  Penn.,  lies  the 
village  of  .41fon,  nestli'il  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  gyrating  wind 
wrought  quick  and  fearful  havoc.  Within  two 
minutes  great  forest  trees  were  wrenched  off  at 
the  stump  or  tom  up,  and  the  air  was  full  of  de¬ 
bris  of  all  sorts.  The  path  of  the  cyclone  at  that 
point  was  but  five  rods  wide.  It  wreckeii  six  dwell¬ 
ings,  a  new  Methodist  church,  and  a  bridge.  The 
storm  did  much  other  and  lesser  damage,  and  dis- 
appfiareil  towards  Glean  in  this  State.  Later, 
about  six  o’clock  P.  M.,  a  hurricane  visited  Wells- 
burg.  Many  buildings  were  unroofed  and  orchards 
destroyeil.  This  for  New  York. 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Admirable  Renult*  In  Fever*. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says;  “I  invari¬ 
ably  prescri  lie  it  In  fevers;  also  in  convali*8cence 
from  wa.sting  and  debilitating  diseases,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  results.  I  al.so  find  it  a  tonic  to  an  enfee¬ 
bled  condition  of  the  genital  organs.” 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  Paris  since 
1876  has  been  251,122.  The  total  population  is 
now  2,239,928. 

The  Russian  Government  is  said  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon  constructing  the  remaining  137  mile* 
of  the  Transcaspian  railway  to  Askabad.  Th* 
rails  have  been  ordered  to  be  shipped  at  once  from 
a  Southern  manufactory  down  the  Volga  and  across 
the  Caspian. 

Field  Marshal  Gen.  Herwartt  von  Bittenfeld, 
who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  age  of  88,  was  the 
oldest  officer  in  the  German  Army,  and  one  of  the 
few  surviving  German  veterans  who  earned  their 
first  laurels  at  Waterloo  or  Leipsic.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  three  great  wars  of  the  present 
Emperor,  and  was  present  at  Alsen,  Koniggratz, 
and  Sedan.  His  age  exceeded  the  Emperor’s  by 
only  one  year. 

The  Belgian  educational  controversy  is 'not  com¬ 
posed.  It  is  town  against  country — at  least  more 
and  more  that  way.  The  priests,  who  have  de¬ 
manded  the  present  Educational  Bill,  have  their 
strength  lu  the  country,  while  the  Liberals  are 
strongest  in  the  towns,  and  particularly  in  Brus¬ 
sels. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
health  would  not  admit  of  his  preaching. JljHis  son 
Thomas  filled  the  Tabernacle  pulpit  with  great  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  London  Times’s  correspondent  {tel^raphs 
that  up  to  midnight  of  last  Thursday  (Sept.  25th), 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  Europe  from  cholera 
since  the  outbreak  in  Toulon,  was  14,132.  Of  these 
Italy  had  7,974,  Franco  5,798,  and  Spain  360. 

A  Sunday  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  1 
Council  House  at  Salisbury,  England.  A  number 
of  windows  were  smashed  by  the  explosion,  but 
otherwise  no  damage  was  done.  No  arrests  have 
been  made. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  contradicts  the 
discredited  report  of  a  Franco-Russlan  alliance  for 
the  partition  of  China. 

Gen.  Gordon  was  holding  out  at  Khartoum  so 
late  as  July  30th,  notwithstanding  the  place  had 
been  closely  besieged  since  the  beginning  of  March. 

He  could  endure  at  least  two  months  more.  Mean¬ 
time  food  was  growing  dear,  and  the  issue  of  paper 
money  had  been  resorted  to  by  Gen.  Gordon  to  pay 
his  soldiers.  The  town  had  been  frequently  at¬ 
tacked,  but  had  made  effective  use  of  mines  in  its 
defence.  Since  the  siege  began,  Gen.  Gordon’s 
loss  has  been  rather  under  than  over  700  men.  The 
contending  forces  have  been  at  times  very  close, 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  native  troops  have  proved 
wellnigh  useless,  a  single  mounted  Arab  being  able 
to  stampede  scores  of  them.  The  only  men  the 
English  are  able  to  depend  upon  are  the  negroes ! 
Effective  work  has  been  done  on  the  river  with  the 
armored  steamers.  Provisions  and  cattle  have 
been  secured  by  this  means  to  some  extent. 

Fok  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  ot  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  o» 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  k  Co.,  Now 
York,  and  sold  by  afi  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness.  It 
has  no  equal. 

THE  LITTLE  RIDDLE  BOOK. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  to  Walter  A.  Taylor,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
Riddle  Book  with  Illuminated  cover.  Amusing. 

jgttgfnegg* 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  29,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $'208,975  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $27,935,725  against  $874,825  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $2,087,425  below  at  the  correspond-  f 
Ing  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $130,700 ;  the  specie  is  down  $708,300 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $352,300 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $588,100,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  Is  increased  $19,000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotatious  of  a  year  ago  for 
coil  veiiience  of  comparison  ; 


Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Paclflc . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ist  pref... 

Chicago  and  Alton.... . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . . 


Chicago.  Milwaukee  n  St.  Paul. 


Delaware  4:  Uudsou  Canal  . 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western . 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  . . 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.,  &  Georgia . 


Evansville  aud  Terre  Haute  ....  34 

Green  Bay  &  Winona . .  4) 

Houston  fi  Texas  .  32 

Illinois  Central  . 122) 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western  .  17 

Lake  Erie  k  Western . 12) 

Lake  Shore  .  78) 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  29} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 .  IB 

Manhattan  Beach  .  11) 

Mauhattan  con  .  73] 

Memphis  auu  Charleston .  29) 

Metropolitan...  .  94 

.Michigan  Central  63 


Missouri  Pacillc.... 


Morris  aud  Essex  .  — 

Nashville.  Chat.  &  St.  Louis .  36 

New  Jersey  Central.  .  61) 

New  York  Central .  99) 

New  York  k  New  England  .  10) 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis .  6 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pref... _  11 

New  York,  Luck  A  Western .  86) 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 14) 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref..  28 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  26 

Northern  Pacillc .  201 

Northern  Pacillc  pref .  471 

Ohio  Central .  3( 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 18i 

Ohio  Southern  .  lO) 

Ontario  Mining .  30 

Ontario  A  Western  .  10} 

Oregon  Improvement .  IBj 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  .  72) 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  13) 

Pacillc  .Mall .  621 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  16) 

Philadelphia  A  Heading .  36] 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo....  130 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  114 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  3) 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  17) 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg. .  4) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  31 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  41) 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  31) 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  93 

St.  Paul,  Mlun.  A  Manitoba  .  91) 


Union  PaclQc . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific.. 
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Dr.  Doremus  on  Ammonia  in  Food. 

In  analyzing  samples  of  baking  powder  purchas¬ 
ed  by  myself  of  a  number  of  grocers  in  New  York 
City,  I  find  that  Cleveland’s  Superior  Bakino 
Powder  eontains  only  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar, 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a  small  portion  of  flour, 
while  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  contains  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,' Tartaric  Acid  and  Ammonia.  The 
Ammonia  gas  is  observed  not  onlv  in  the  Royal 
Baking  Powiler  when  it  is  heated,  out  even  in  hia- 
cuits  made,  therefrom. 

My  examination  shows  that  Cleveland’s  Superior 
Baking  Powder  is  better  than  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  b<!eau.se ; 

Ist.  It  is  compounded  of  better  and  more  whole¬ 
some  ingrt*dient8. 

2d.  It  yields  a  larger  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas,  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  in  con- 
8W)uence  of  which  less  powder  is  required  to 
produce  fight  bread  material. 

3(1.  It  Is  honestly  sold  as  to  weight.  The  Cleveland 
cans  contained  full  net  weight,  while  the  Royal 
cans  were  short  weight. 

New  Youk,  July  11,  1884. 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Prof.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  'n  “  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College’’;  Prf>f.  Chemistry 
and  Physics  In  the  “  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York." 
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